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The Victor Company 
presents to the public this 
new and wonderful instrument. 


His Master's Voice 


For large residences, ball-rooms, hotels, theatres, 

halls, piazzas and lawns—no space is too large 

for a perfect rendering of Grand Opera, Concert or a Dance Pro- 
gramme, on the Victor Aux-e-to-phone. 


PNEUMATIC AUXILIARY POWER 


The well-known pneumatic principle used in the finest organs, 
from power developed by special electric mechanism. Compressed 
air is sent through a new and ingenious sound-box, magnifying the 
beautiful Victor tone into a glorious volume of melodious sound. 


As easy to operate (with any Victor Record) as any other form 
of Victor. 


The Aux-e-to-phone may be heard at principal Victor dealers. Write for descriptive book. 
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Che Arisen South 


HE present industrial awakening in the 
Southern States is the most important 
economic event in our history since 
the settlement of the West. Go where you will, 
the people are building homes, schools, and 
roads, and in the cities business buildings and 
factories. “There is a crying need of more 
houses in this town’—a headline like this 
appears in most of the newspapers from 
Virginia to Texas. The trains are crowded 
with people. The railroads cannot haul the 
freight. On one day lately, 100 freight trains 
passed through the first capital of the Con- 
federacy; and Montgomery is now a city of 
beautiful homes and modern business methods. 
The very streets of Mississippi River cities were 
filled with cotton last spring, for there were 
not enough boats and trains to move it. The 
income from the very cabbage and lettuce fields 
of South Carolina is greater than the revenue 
of the state was when it seceded. There are 
new hotels in most of the towns, and new and 
old alike are crowded. Several Southern 
States have commissioners of immigration in 
Europe seeking men. Emigration has stopped, 
and you may read in the newspapers of the 
Northwest advertisements for farmers to go 
South, where fertile lands and good markets 
await them. 

A young man who inherited a farm in Georgia 
left it ten years ago and went to Atlanta, thence 
to New York. After a few years of successful 
work in New York, he went back to Atlanta; 
and now, after successful work in Atlanta, he 
is going to return to the farm. He has made 
every one of these moves along the line of the 
greatest profit. 

The newspapers are prosperous; fine school- 
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houses are replacing old and smaller ones. 
Thousands of farmers who used to be in debt 
now have cash in banks that did not exist five 
years ago. The people are cheerful and they 
look at life from a new angle. 

The South has worked out three fundamental 
tasks which all the world may profit by: 

(1) How to teach the farmer who is now on 
the land to double his crop; 

(2) How to teach boys and girls practical 
trades while they are “getting their edu- 
cation”’; 

(3) How to govern cities without politics 
and without graft. 

Most of the old notions about the South and 
the Southern people that have been held in the 
North must now be revised; for every-day 
events contradict the conclusions that were 
drawn from facts of the past. 

Most of the old notions likewise about the 
South and the Southern people that were 
formerly held by the Southern people them- 
selves must now be revised; for every-day 
events contradict the conclusions that they 
also drew from the facts of the past. New 
economic forces are at work. 

It is these changes that are explained and 
emphasized in this number of THE WoRLD’s 
Work, because there is nothing in our con- 
temporaneous life more interesting or more 
important than this rise of the people in these 
states, eager to the task of their own develop- 
ment and of the development of this richest 
region of the Union. This work has now been 
begun with such vigor that it will go on in- 
definitely; for natural forces have come into 
play and the land of “problems” has become 
a land of progress. 
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THE ERA OF BIG-CITY BUILDING 
This view of Peachtree Strect in Atlanta indicates the coming of the large-city stage of Southern development, 
in one generation after the industrial emancipation of the people. Most of the business leaders came as poor boys 
from the farms or small villages; for the growing wealth of the Southern cities is the result of native endeavor, 


mainly of men who began in poverty. 
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THE ARISEN SOUTH 


THE COMMERCE OF THE GREAT VALLEY 
Cotton—cotton—cotton (which in the winter is piled in the very streets of the inland towns), crowding all lines 
of transportation, has made Galveston and New Orleans rank next to New York in exports. Five great railroad 
systems and the river are making New Orleans the outlet of the other products of the Mississippi Valley. This 
photograph shows the square and the round bales of cotton on a wharf at New Orleans 
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THE HEALTH OF THE LOWER SOUTH 

Artesian wells and drainage have banished malaria and fevers and reduced the death-rate (especially of white 
persons) in many Southern cities and localities much below the average for the rest of the country. This photo- 
graph shows one of the 8 artesian wells (950 feet deep) which supply Jacksonville, Fla. The waterworks are in a 
square in the middle of the city 
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THE SIBLEY COTTON MILLS AT AUGUSTA, GA. 
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ONE OF THE IRON FURNACES AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


» TWO GREAT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH—COTTON AND IRON 


“ 








THE ARISEN SOUTH 
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A VIEW OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Commerce and manufactures are making great modern cities of the old river cotton towns. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
A most beautiful site on Hampton Roads near where the Godspeed, the Susan Constant, and the Discovery landed 
300 years ago and where the Merrimac and the Monitor fought 45 years ago. 
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THE MARYLAND BUILDING 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


POCAHONTAS 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


CELEBRATING THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA 


BY 


CHARLES FREDERICK STANSBURY 


HE Jamestown Exposition is a beautiful 
sight; and its location as well as its 
character distinguishes it from all pre- 

ceding expositions. It is mainly historical, 
and its programme is a continuous marine and 
military pageant. ‘Three hundred years ago, 


the pioneers aboard the Godspeed, the Susan 
Constant, and the Discovery landed at what 
is now Old Point Comfort, after having been 





driven by the Indians away from Cape Henry. 
Sewell’s Point, on Hampton Roads opposite 
Old Point Comfort, was therefore selected as 
a suitable location for the Exposition. The 
area comprises about 500 acres of land and 
enough of Hampton Roads to float the navies 
of the world, without crowding the merchant 
craft. 

From the grounds can be seen Fortress 
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THE TEXTILE BUILDING 


A part of the Arts and Crafts Village 
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Monroe, with its social accessory, Old Point 
Comfort; Hampton, with its Institute; and 
Newport News, with its mammoth dry-docks 
and ship-building plants. Fortress Monroe, 
which stands sentinel just across Hampton 
Roads, is the chief artillery station of the United 
States army and is the finest-fortification in 
America. Norfolk and Portsmouth, with their 
shipping and navy-yards, are but a_ few 
minutes’ ride by car or boat. Cape Henry 
and Virginia Beach, reached by trolley, are 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
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THE PALACE OF MANUFACTURES 


among the best beaches on the Atlantic Coast. 
Jamestown, where American liberty was vir- 
tually born, and Yorktown, where it virtually 
reached its majority, are close together. Wash- 
ington, at the head of tidewater on the Potomac, 
and Richmond, at the head of tidewater on the 
James, are within easy reach; and not far 
from either is Appomattox, where the strife 
that centred in these two capitals reached its 
close. Petersburg and the battlefields of 
Virginia are interesting side-trips. On Church 
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A SECTION OF THE PALACE OF COMMERCE 
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THE PURE FOODS BUILDING 


Street, in Norfolk, still stands St. Paul’s Church, spot where George Washington was born, and 
which has imbedded under its eaves a cannon- a little farther away is Mt. Vernon, where he 
ball fired by the British fleet of Lord Dunmore, died. A few miles away, at Brandon, on the 
the last colonial Governor. On the banks of James, is the ancestral home of the Harrison 
the Potomac, in Westmoreland County, is the family, which gave one Governor to Virginia 
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THE NORTH FRONT OF THE MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
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THE REAR OF THE CONNECTICUT BUILDING 


and two Presidents to the United States. 
Thus this historic Exposition is held in a land 
of historic memories. 

The Exposition will emphasize—really for 
the first time in the minds of the whole Amer- 
ican people, who know their New England 
history far better than they know their Southern 
history—the romantic and interesting story 
of the great Southern colony. In fact, this 
may turn out to be the great—the very great— 
permanent effect of the Exposition, that the 
beginning and early centuries of Southern life 
will take their proper place in popular knowl- 
edge; and it will be sure to stimulate the 
study of Southern history. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GROUNDS 


The Exposition grounds have a water front- 
age on two sides—Hampton Roads and Boush 
Creek—and along this prospect for two and a 
half miles stretch four rows of trees. The 
other two sides are enclosed by a wall of living 
green and scarlet, constructed in an original 
way. A fence was made of wire mesh about 





THE GEORGIA BUILDING 
A reproduction of “ Bullock Hall,’’ Roswell, Ga., the home of 
President Roosevelt’s mother 
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THE RHODE ISLAND BUILDING 


five feet high; above this are a number of 
strands of barbed wire, making the fence about 
cight feet high. Strung upon cross timbers 
that extend two and a half feet on either side 
from the top of the posts are five other strands 
of barbed wire, making it almost impossible 
for any one to get through or over the fence. 
But all this framework is hidden beneath a 
mass of verdure that makes it look like a huge 
hedge fence in mid-summer. At each post 
is planted a trumpet-vine; between each post 
is a crimson rambler rose; and between the 
trumpet-vines and crimson ramblers, honey- 
suckle has been trained. The vines were 
planted in May, 1905, and, as they are native 
to the South, they have attained full growth 
and now form a mass of green begemmed 
with fragrant flowers that charm the eye and 
fill the air with fragrance. 

For three years, the landscape gardeners 
have been transforming the beauty of this 
wilderness into a wilderness of beauty. All 
the natural charm of the site has been saved 
and augmented. Upon the eastern margin 





THE OHIO BUILDING 


A reproduction of “ Adena,” the first stone house erected west of 
the Alleghany Mountains 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA BUILDING 


of the harbor front, for example, a half-mile 
stretch of embankment has been left un- 
touched; rising to a height of several feet 
above a beach, this presents the identical pros- 
pect which met the eyes of the first colonists 
at their approach to these shores. At the 
western extremity stands a clump of towering 
pines, a worthy memorial of the great primeval 
forest, offering a touch of severity that em- 
phasizes the lavishness beyond. 

Turning from the water front, with its miles 
of trees and flowers and shrubs and vines, the 
prospect stretches out in pleasing perspective. 
Broad avenues radiate in every direction, 
terminating in secluded spots as inviting as 
any that the solitude of the forest can offer. 
Extending through these grounds is a beautiful 
winding walk, called ‘Lovers’ Lane,” with 
overhanging vines and flowering plants, and 
here and there a cozy seat. Near this walk 
and winding in the same general direction is the 
“Canoe Trail,’ a beautiful stream of water 
where small boats may glide under rustic 
bridges and through a paradise of beauty. 
The constant breezes from the ocean make 
the whole enclosure delightfully cool. 

Projecting out from the grounds into the 





THE MISSISSIPPI BUILDING 


A reproduction of “ Beauvoir,” the old home of Jefferson Davis 
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THE VIRGINIA BUILDING 


waters of Hampton Roads, the Government 
has constructed, at a cost of $400,000, two 
great piers, with towers for lighthouses and 
wireless telegraphy. These piers are each 200 
feet in width and extend nearly half a mile; 
at their extremities they are connected by a 
pier of the same width. This latter pier is 
arched in the centre to permit small craft 
to come and go. On the shore line are 
landing stations of handsome design. A 
million incandescent lights illuminate the 
entire length of the pier-way, and monster 
searchlights surmount the towers. The en- 
closed harbor affords a measurement of ap- 
proximately forty acres. In the basin within 
the piers, water sports are conducted, while 
the ships at anchor in Hampton Roads may 
be reached by boats from the landing places. 
The harbor illumination by night is very 
beautiful. 

The Jamestown Exposition differs in one 
respect from all other expositions—most of 
its buildings are to remain permanently. 
Seen from a distance, the effect is that of a 
beautiful group of colonial architecture, this 
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NEW JERSEY BUILDING 
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THE MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


type dominating the whole. Excluding the 
various Government buildings and the smaller 
structures, the Exposition. buildings proper 
consist of about twenty-five “palaces.” Those 
that attract most attention are the Auditorium 
and the Convention Hall, which has an auditor- 
ium witha seating capacity of about 4,000; 
the Palace of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
280 x 550 feet , the Palace of Machinery and 
Transportation, 280 x 550 feet ; the States’ 
Exhibit Palace, 30c x 500 feet ; the Mining 
and Metallurgy Building, 100 x 250 feet ; the 
Hygienic and Medical Building, 100 x 250 
feet; the Pure Foods Building, go x 300 feet; 
the Palace of History and Historical Art, 
124 x 129 feet; the Education Building, 124 x 
129 feet. 

Besides these is the Arts and Crafts Village, 
consisting of seven cottages after the style of 
colonial architecture. These are the Textile 
Building, the Copper, Silver, and Wood- 
workers’ Shops; the Pottery Shops; the Iron 
Shops; the Model School; the Mothers’ and 
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THE STATES’ EXHIBITS BUILDING 
The Southwest Corner 
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Children’s Building; and the Pocahontas 
Hospital, located with a view to emergencies. 

All the original thirteen states, except New 
Hampshire, and many of the other states have 
buildings on the grounds. They all face on 
Willoughby Boulevard, overlooking Hampton 
Roads, giving an unobstructed view of all the 
naval displays. Some of the states have 
erected replicas of famous historic buildings, 
but the others are colonial in style. Their 
construction is permanent and they will become 
residences, hotels, and club houses after the 
Exposition closes. 

One of the most imposing of all the state 
buildings is that of Virginia, which represents 
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THE FRONT OF THE AUDITORIUM 


a large type of the colonial mansion, built of 
brick and ornamented with stone. It contains 
no exhibits but is a reception and entertain- 
ment building of the Old Dominion. Here Vir- 
ginia, the “Mother of States,” will proudly act 
the réle of hostess to her children who have 
wandered far and are come back again during 
the Exposition. From every state in the 
Union, the sons and daughters of the Old 
Dominion will gather once more beneath the 
rooftree of their native state. Even from 
Oregon, 10,000 Virginians are preparing for 
the journey back to their native state during 
the summer. 

The Georgia Building, costing $50,000, is a 
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and home of the mother of President Roosevelt, 
at Roswell, Georgia. All the features of this 
original structure are preserved, even to the 
smallest detail of the furniture and decoration 

Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, is re- 
produced by the state of Pennsylvania. It was 
erected as a State House for Pennsylvania in 
1741. There the Continental Congress held 
its sessions; there Washington was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the American forces; 
there the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, and from its steps was read to the 
public. 

The home of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
one of the most famous of all the signers of the 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL 
A part of the Arts and Crafts Village 


Declaration of Independence, is reproduced 
by Maryland. One room is fashioned after 
the chamber in the old State Houseat Annapolis 
where Washington resigned his commission 
as commander-in-chief of the Continental 
army. 

The first Continental mansion erected in 
Connecticut, and which is still standing at 
Litchfield, is the model of the Connecticut state 
building. This was the home of Colonel 
Benjamin Talmadge and was erected by him. 

“Adena,” the first stone house erected west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, has been adopted 
as the model of the Ohio Building. It is very 
closely identified with the early history of the 
state, having long served as the executive 
mansion. 

One of the most imposing buildings is that 
of the four great states—Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Nevada. It is of great size. It 
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reproduction of Bullock Hall, the birthplace 
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ACROSS “THE CANOE TRAIL” 
Showing the Hospital and the States’ Exhibits Building 


cost $250,000 and is in the form of a maltese 
cross, of which each state occupies one section. 
The material for its construction is the native 
timber of the four states. 

The Jamestown Exposition is the first to be 
held in this country. on deep water, and the 
navies of the world were invited to participate 
in a magnificent display. In the broad ex- 
panse of natural harbor afforded by the pro- 
tected waters of Hampton Roads, these naval 
powers are assembled in grand array. Every 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
A reproduction of Independence Hall 





































THE FLORAL FENCE 


Decorated with roses, trumpet-vines, and honeysuckles 


type of fighting craft, from the smallest gun- 
boat to the largest man-of-war lies at anchor. 
The Navy Department realized the importance 
of this part of the celebration and detailed 
Rear-Admiral Harrington, who has been in 
the Navy for more than forty years, as chair- 
man of the Exposition Naval Board. The 
great battle between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor is reproduced in the same position 
these old ironclads occupied when they fought 
their terrible fight during the Civil War. This 
famous engagement was fought near the Ex- 
position grounds, just off the point, on Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The military display, ashore, is correspond- 
ingly elaborate. Immense camping grounds, 
sufficient for 11,000 men, were laid out by a 
military board appointed by the Secretary of 
War, and a magnificent drill plain of thirty 
acres, called the Lee Parade, is used for the 
manceuvres of the troops. The great parade 
ground, level as a floor, is surrounded by a row 
of full-grown apple trees. The encampment 
consists of several thousand regulars of the 





THE POWHATAN OAK 
One of the old trees on the Exposition Grounds 
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state troops from every section of the country, 
and companies from the armies of many foreign 
powers. 

For the first time in the history of the United 
States, armed troops of a foreign country have 
been permitted to land on our soil. The 
military feature is an attractive one. In 
response to an invitation from the President 
of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Japan, Denmark, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Haiti, Belgium, Argentina, 
and the Dominican Republic have sent troops, 
as well as ships of war. This vast army, en- 





LAFAYETTE PARK, NORFOLK, VA. 


camped at the Exposition grounds in long 
lines of white tents, stretching as far as the eye 
can reach, makes an impression not soon to be 
forgotten. 

Among the most noted organizations to 
attend the Exposition are those of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery, of London and of 
Boston—similar organizations, the oldest and 
most honored, of their respective cities. The 
Confederate Veterans, uniformed in gray, are 
also here, and awaken memories of the days 
when they stood in battle array on many Vir- 
ginia fields. Fraternal organizations in uni- 
form will be present much of the time. 

On account of the location, the sports and 
amusements of the Exposition comprise many 
new features. The International Yacht Races, 


United States army, with detachments of 
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THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


for instance, will prove as interesting to many 
as the sight of the battleships. These races 
will be in competition for various cups, the 
principal of which are those offered by President 
Roosevelt, by King Edward, by Emperor 
William, and by Sir Thomas Lipton. In 
addition to the races for these cups, there will 
be at least twenty other cup races, participated 
in by all sorts of crafts. One of these events is 
a motor-boat race from New York City to 
Hampton Roads; another will be run from the 
Exposition to the Bermuda Islands. 
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The playground proper of the Exposition 
is the “War Path,” which corresponds to the 
“Midway,” the “Pike,” and the “Trail” 
of previous expositions. The attractions here 
include many spectacular representations of 
historical events in harmony with the plan 
and scope of the Exposition. 


EDUCATION AT THE EXPOSITION 


The purely educational features of the Ex- 
position are conducted in the Model School 
Building, one of the seven smaller structures 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONVENIENT LOCATION OF THE GROUNDS, WITH CIRCLES 
MARKING THE DISTANCES TO SURROUNDING TOWNS 


Extensive preparations have also been made 
for tests with airships and balloons by indi- 
_ viduals and by aéronautical clubs of the United 
States and foreign countries, especially France. 
The latter country will conduct tests with a 
view to determining the usefulness of balloons 
in military manoeuvres. Among the other events 
of this nature are various international athletic 
contests, which will be participated in by 
visitors from all parts of the United States and 
from England, France, Germany, and Austria. 


known collectively as the Arts and Crafts 
Village. In this building is taught, on stated 
occasions, a model school comprising all grades. 
Competent teachers are employed and pupils 
are supplied by the surrounding cities of Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Newport News, and other 
contiguous points. 

In a building set aside for Education and 
Social Economy is an educational exhibit 
that is selective rather than universal. Wherever 
an educational institution has achieved 
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notable results in philosophic or scientific 
fields, or wherever cities have made excep- 
tional progress in their public-school work, they 
have been invited to participate in this exhibit. 
Through the efforts of Lieut.-Governor 
Ellyson, governor of the Exposition’s Depart- 
ment of History and Education, and his chief, 
Prof. J. A. C. Chandler, the educational and 
historical exhibit is larger and more diversified 
than any similar exhibit ever gathered in the 
United States. The Department of State has 
on exhibition fac-similes of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of the Confedera- 
tion, and the Constitution, together with many 
other interesting documents. The Treasury 
Department maintains a small bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, which illustrates the 
method of plate work used in that department. 
The Post-Office Department has a model 
post-office in active operation under glass, 
showing how the mails are collected and dis- 
tributed and demonstrating the workings of 
the many new inventions connected with the 
mail department. One of the most interesting 
branches of this exhibit is that of the Dead- 
Letter Office, where is shown the variety of 
articles that pass through the mails misdirected. 
In the Fisheries Department is the most 
complete display of everything pertaining to 
fish and fishing ever seen at any exposition. 
There will be salt-water and fresh-water 
aquaria, living fish from stream, lake, and sea, 
and preserved specimens of every description. 
The United States Government supplies the 
live fish and a complete supply of fishing 
apparatus from a fish-hook to a harpoon. 


THE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 


The archives of all of the older states have 
also been drawn upon. From the State Li- 
brary of Virginia have come the portraits of 
all the Governors, whose names were familiar 
to most of the sightseers in their school days 
—Berkeley and Spottswood, of the Knights of 
the Golden Horse Shoe, who penetrated to the 
mountains of Virginia and West Virginia; 
and Patrick Henry. The Virginia Historical 
Society has on exhibition’ one of the rarest 
collections of colonial relics and papers in 
existence. One of the contributions of the 


Old Dominion is a collection of portraits of the 
Jaquelin, Ambler, and Sherwood families, 
who lived on historic Jamestown Island. 
Many articles from the old, original town are 
exhibited, among which will be the silver used 
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in the old Jamestown church, on the founda- 
tions of which, not long since unearthed, there 
is being erected a duplicate of the old structure. 
Old printing and presses from the Henkel 
Shop at Newmarket, made famous in the 
Civil War, have been sent, as well as the pat- 
terns of the first Confederate ironclad, the 
Virginia, the rebuilt Merrimac. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and the later-formed 
state of Ohio are elaborately represented in this 
section. Ohio has one of the finest archzolog- 
ical exhibits in the United States, and this is 
now at the Exposition. 

The Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy have assembled collections 
that are representative of the respective periods 
from which their societies take their existence, 
and the exhibit is made up of loans from all 
parts of the United States. 

The fact that these priceless relics were to be 
kept in fire-proof buildings won for the Ex- 
hibition many contributions that would not 
otherwise have been brought here. The orig- 
inal building, which was found not large enough 
for the exhibits, has the appearance of being 
a wing of the Auditorium and Administration 
Building, being connected by a peristyle. In 
addition to this, a new building, also fire-proof, 
has been erected, go feet front and 300 
feet deep. 


TRANSPORTATION AND HOTELS 


The grounds are within easy reach of Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Newport News, and Old 
Point Comfort by electric car and by boat. 
A ride of twenty minutes from any of these 
places lands one on the grounds. Radiating 
from Norfolk and the immediate vicinity are 
eight great trunk lines and five short lines of 
steamers, four Chesapeake Bay and four river 
lines, and three river and canal lines. 

The exposition being within a short ride of 
Norfolk, Newport News, Hampton, and other 
cities and resorts, the problem of hotel accom- 
modations ought to be an easy one. The 
diagram on the opposite page shows the 
distance to each city. Visitors who prefer 
outdoor life to the bustle of a crowded 
hotel can make arrangements whereby the 
comforts of a seaside resort may be com- 
bined with the attractions of the exposition 
city. 
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MATURES Gif tS TO THE SOUTH 


A SURVEY OF GREAT RESOURCES, MOST OF WHICH ARE YET TO BE DEVELOPED 





BY 
HERBERT A. SMITH 


OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Compiled from official statistics) 


mineral, the South produces one-fourth; and 


N forecasting the future of the South, 
| the temporary and the permanent resources 
should be considered separately. “Tempo- 

rary resources are those that lie idle until used, 


of iron, about one-ninth. Its total coal re- 
sources amount to nearly 600,000,000,000 tons, 
or more than one-fourth of our estimated coal 


and whose product is then not income reserve, as follows: 
but converted capital. Permanent resources 
are farm lands, water-powers, etc., whose 
product is income. 

In the list of convertible assets bestowed by 


Nature upon the Southern States, mineral 


SHORT TONS 


Southern Appalachian Field, including 
West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, east- 
ern Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama 

Southwestern Field, including Indian Ter- 
ritory, Arkansas, and Texas Carboni- 


425,85 2,000,000 


wealth and timber are the two great items. - ferous eves meee : vee - esis ce suaeewaere 141,946,000,000 
About one-seventh of the mineral production exas ani ADAMA LIQNILE .... sc eeeeeceee 30,000,000,000 
of the entire country comes from the Southern The showing in iron ore reserves is 





States. Of bituminous coal, the most valuable quite as good; a safe minimum is over 
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THE COAL FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
Coal unmined, 600,000,000,000 short tons, or more than one-fourth of the total coal reserve of the United States. 
Coal mined in Southern States, 1905: 80,000,000 short tons valued at $80,000,000, (Coal mined in Southern States 
to date: 800,000,000 short tons 
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3,000,000,000 tons, or nearly one-third of the 
nation’s total. Of workable iron ore, the 
South contains one and one-half times as much 
as the famous Lake Superior district; and this 
does not include the deep-lying Southern ores, 
unworkable at present. But all ores must be 
counted in any estimate of iron reserve. 

On a basis of value of product, the South 
furnishes more than two-sevenths of our oil, 
and more than one-sixth of our gas. 

Of coal and iron we have figures for the 
production of 1905. All the Southern States 
but South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana mine some coal; but of the iron all 
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of this the South supplies $10,000,000. Of 


mineral chemical materials the South supplies ° 


more than one-half, chiefly phosphate rock, 
all of which is produced in Florida, ‘Tennessee, 
and South Carolina; and nearly one-third of 
the mineral pigments. Of precious stones the 
whole country produces only $325,000 worth, 
with the South furnishing its fair share. 

The latest figures available for all mineral 
products are those of the Census for 1902. 
These figures, compared with those of the 
Census of 1890, give an indication of the devel- 
opment which is steadily going forward. 

The following comparison of the official 
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THE THREE PRINCIPAL FOREST SECTIONS OF THE SOUTH 


except a small fraction comes from the three 
states of Alabama, Virginia, and Tennessee. 
Between 1889 and 1902 the production of iron 
nearly doubled, but in 1905 it was slightly 
lower than in 1902. Coal, on the other hand, 
made a prodigious increase. The total value 
of the iron output in 1905 was not quite 
$7,000,000. It seems altogether safe to say 
that the South is now deriving $150,000,000 a 
year gross from its mines and quarries. 
Next to fuels and metallic ores in the list of 
valuable mineral products come structural 
materials, with an annual product for the 
United States valued at about $100,000,000; 


figures for 1890 and 1902 shows the rate of 
this development: 


Mines and Quarries 























TOTAL VALUE OF PRODUCT 

1890 1902 
West Virginia . $6,969,804 $48,378,414 
Alabama =... - 9,828, 369 17,367,992 
Tennessee .. 6,445,283 9,533,782 
Kentucky ..... 4,711,944 8,533,423 
Maryland iGeen 5,089,447 95313,712 
ViTginla. .2c2.< 6,023,076 6,607,807 
MCROS cb czsued 1,985,679 6,981,532 
All others ..... 9,023,237 16,450,428 
Total South $50,076,839 $121,167,090 
United States Ce eS $786,826,417 
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The forests are chiefly of two kinds: Southern 
pine and “hardwoods””—oaks of various kinds, 
poplar, hickory, beech, ash, gums, etc. The 
southern pine forests originally stretched from 
Virginia well into Texas, covering the coastal 
plain in a belt from 150 to 200 miles wide. 
The core of the original interior hardwoods 
forest, terribly depleted on the whole, yet still 
magnificent in extent and often in quality also, 
sweeps around and between the ridges of the 
Appalachians from central Alabama and 
Georgia to southern New York, yielding on 
the higher elevations to a large intermixture 
of hemlock, spruce, and balsam, with some 
white pine, until a point is reached where, in 
the southern Appalachians, spruce and balsam 
monopolize the sleep slopes. The finest hard- 
wood timber left in the country, and the chief 
source of present supply, is found in the South, 
mainly in two bodies—the Appalachian forests 
and the virgin hardwoods of Arkansas and the 
bordering states to the south, west, and north. 

The actual area of land under forest is not 
definitely known. Estimates of the existing 
timber supply vary widely, and should be 
accepted with great caution. All together, the 
South’s forest products are probably now yield- 
ing a gross income of $300,000,o0o—more 
than any field crop except cotton, and approxi- 
mately twice as much as is obtained from all 
its mines and quarries. The following is a 
careful estimate of present resources: 

THE FOREST WEALTH OF THE SOUTH 


Pine timber standing (estimated) in board 

feet . - 300,000,000,000 
Hardwood timber standing (estimated) 

in board feet - 300,000,000,000 
Cypress,gum, etc. (estimated i in board feet) 65 ,000,000,000 
Spruce, hemlock, balsam, standing (esti- 


mated) . . =  15,000,000,000 
Various timber trees standing (estimated 
in board feet) ee 20,000,000,000 


Total of above (estimated) in board feet . 700,000,000,000 


Area of standing forests 296,000,000 
acres, or seven-tenths of the forested 
area of the United States. 


Gross income from Southern forest pro- 


ducts, 1906. $300,000,000 


A conservative estimate indicates that in 
twenty years the present supply of Southern pine 
will be practically exhausted—a fact of startling 
significance when one thinks of the part that 
this lumber plays in the economic and industrial 
life of the East. To the South the prospect 
is still more ominous, for it will mean the dry- 
ing up of one of the great streams which swell 
the present tide of business activity. Most 


of the land which is being stripped can be put 
to no profitable present use other than the 
growing of timber. 


SOUTHERN LAND VALUE 


Except in Texas, there is practically no land 
in the South which is not capable of economic 
use. It is simply a question of time and growth 
in population until the needs of man call into 
play all the latent earning power of the region. 

Under present conditions, the land may be 


roughly classed as follows: 
ACRES 
Agricultural land. - 127,000,000 
Swamp land potentially valuable for ‘agri 
culture . . 30,000,000 
Timber land other than drainable swamp. - 265,000,000 
Brush, waste, and inferior Eastern pasture 


land potentially valuable for timber 48,000,000 
Western grazing land (semi-arid) . 60,000,000 
Desert land es ees ys 15,000,000 

Motel sk as Se ke = SAROCCOES 


This statement is only approximate; no 
exact data to confirm such a classification exist. 
The brush, waste, and inferior pasture land 
was formerly forested but is now producing 
little or nothing of value. 

At the present time, only a fraction of 
the land in the South is under cultivation and 
a still smaller fraction under improved cultiva- 
tion. 

The present use made of the farm land of the 
South is partly shown by the acreage devoted to 
each of the principal crops, and the annual 
value of the crops raised. For 1905 these were: 

















CROP | ACREAGE TOTAL VALUE ACRE VALUE 
OF CROP OF CROP 
Cotton .......} 26,050,709 |$629,750,856 | $24.17 
Corn .......-. 37:096,535 | 392,948,737 10.59 
EIAY: caisiot-er5'ds 3,266,124 51,922,697 18.95 
Tobacco ...... 627,998 35,021,646 55-76 
Riecel ches eaSe | 482,479 12,955,748 26.85 





This statement needs to be supplemented 
by figures for the value of animals and animal 
products sold. Unfortunately, no such figures 
exist for 1905. Some light is given by the 
1900 Census figures, showing the products of 
Southern farms classified as follows: 


Crop products . - $41,499,721 
Animal products a hg 361,495,455 
Forest products of farms . 40,908, 300 


Farming in the South is profiting greatly by 
the scientific work of the Department 
of Agriculture in intensive cultivation. For 
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example, rice is a crop of rapidly rising im- 
portance. Formerly it was grown mainly in 
the lowlands of the Carolinas. In Texas 
and in Louisiana, settlers from the older farm- 
ing states are now raising rice by irrigation 
on higher ground, where they use planting 
machinery and imported Japanese seed suited 
to the new conditions. Now the quantity 
produced and the low cost at which it can be 
sold has brought against the Carolina rice 
growers a competition which they are unable 
to meet, and the Department of Agriculture 
is now experimenting on behalf of Carolina 
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land in the South. Reclamation of the ever- 
glades of Florida is an important project which 
is already being looked into by the state in 
coéperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. If, as seems probable, it can 
be carried through, the result will be to add to 
the state 18,000,000 acres of very fertile land 
—equal to one-half of the entire state. 
of the everglades already drained have pro- 
duced phenomenal crops—in one case, for 
example, 40 tons of sugar cane to the acre. 

A part of the Great Dismal Swamp, in 
Virginia, has been converted into good farming 


Portions. 
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COTTON AREAS AND PRODUCTION, 1905 


Each dot represents two thousand bales, or 1,000,000 pounds of cotton. 


The year’s production was 11,345,989 


bales, worth $641,720,435 


with new importations of plants to take the 
place of rice on this land. 

What the South needs most, however, is not 
new discoveries in agricultural science, but the 
application of what is already known. Man, 
not Nature, has been at fault. But a change 
is at hand. Powerful forces are at work. 
The Southern States have prescribed the 
introduction of agricultural common-school 
instruction, and rapid progress is being made 
in method. 

There are about 50 million acres of swamp 


land by the drainage which resulted from 
digging the Herring canal, and reclamation of 
this type of land can be expected to take place 
steadily through private enterprise. In the 
case of the large swamp bottoms, particularly 
in the Mississippi Valley, the engineering 
works and problems involved create a field 
for public action. Such reclamation work 
also profits the general welfare from the stand- 
point of sanitation, and aids largely in the 
extermination of the mosquito by destroying 
the favorite breeding places. 
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The total value of farm property in the 
Southern States in 1900 and in 1905 is illus- 
trated by the following estimates: 











COMPUTATION MADE 
CENSUS FIGURES BY U. S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 
1900 1905 

PlonidaS..<. 1%. $5 3,929,064 $81,870,201 
South Carolina .. 153)591,159 209,448,579 
Alabama’ ....... 179,399,882 213,990,317 
Arkansas........ 181,416,001 225,662,537 
ouisiana’.......:/.< 198,536,906 226,770,134 
West Virginia ... 203,907,349 219,460,638 
Mississippi ....- - 204,221,027 259,835,998 
Maryland ....... 204,645,407 211,473,919 
Georgia ........ 228,374,637 307,036,960 
North Carolina .. 233,834,093 291,754,578 
Virginia........- 323,515,977 359,029,805 
ANeNMeSSee 2:5... 341,202,025 369,951,565 
Kentucky ....... 471,045,856 536,344,384 
MICKA ceca oes wisi 962,476,273 1,116,096,798 














It is a cardinal principle of forestry that only 
land not permanently suited to agriculture 
should be used for growing timber:, From one- 
fifth to one-third of the land area is about the 
proper proportion to keep forested for the sake 
of the general welfare. If this be correct, the 
South, with over one-half of its area wooded, 
can stand a good deal of clearing up. As scien- 
tific agriculture gives greater productive power 
to farming land, as cities grow in size and 
increase the demand for food, and as the rural 
population multiplies so that more land can be 
manned, it will pay better and better to bring 
forested areas under the plow. On the other 
hand, the rapidly rising price of lumber, the cer- 
tainty that the nation is approaching a serious 
timber shortage, and last but not least, our fast 
growing knowledge of how to make American 
woodland most productive, justify expectations 
of an increase in the bid which forestry will put 
in for use of the land. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FORESTRY 


Undoubtedly much of the present hardwood 
forest area will eventually be turned into farms. 
The process is now going on extensively in 
Texas and elsewhere. The future of the 
sandy Southern pine land is more doubtful. 
As forest it now bears, in mature timber, an 
average stand of some 3,000 board feet to the 
acre—a very low average for productive tim- 
ber land of good quality. Under better man- 
agement, it can probably be made to produce 
every sixty or eighty years from 10,000 to 
15,000 board feet of timber, salable at a much 
higher price than at the present. The vast area 
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THE INCREASE IN NEWSPAPERS 1900-1905 
The section shaded is the only part of the United States in which 


there was a 50 per cent. increase. The distribution of newspapers was: 
Ala. 236, Fla. 177, Ga. 394, N. C. 290, S. C. 163, Tenn. 320. 


of this land in the aggregate makes it of vital 
importance to the South that destructive 
methods shall not reduce it to a waste. 

Land in Florida which a few years ago 
was not thought worth taking free from the 


1880 1900 
6.5% 5.5% 
14.4 Ihe 


8.7 O08 
108 145 
21.6 165 
266 207 
289 204 
279 219 
302 229 
356 28F 
398 305 
400 320 
41.0 340 
449 359 
385 


29.7 234 
134 107 


STATE 




















THE DECREASING ILLITERACY OF THE SOUTH 
The white section represents the illiteracy in 1900; the white 
and black together show the illiteracy in 1890. The decrease from 
Ip00 to 1907 has been much more rapid. 
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Government by homestead entry now brings 
from $200 to $500 an acre for pineapple cul- 
ture, since the Department of Agriculture has 
discovered how to fertilize it for this particular 
purpose. 

But for the good of the region itself, of the 


decaying organic matter with which the forest 
protects their sloping sides, these mountains 
are covered with an extremely washable soil. 
After the forest is destroyed, gullies quickly 
eat into this and each heavy rainfall discharges 
swiftly into the streams. The result is destruc- 
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THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY OF THE SOUTH 


The principal streams that rise in the Appalachian region 


South, and of the entire country, the forests of 
the Appalachian region should be permanent. 
Once destroyed, they can be restored only at 
great cost; the land will bear no other crop but 
trees; and. bared of these, the mountains be- 
ome a menace and a curse. Underneath the 
* network of rootlets and the absorbent mat of 


tive floods followed by low water, silt, and 
sandbars in rivers and harbors, and the failure 
of water power. 

Besides lumber for the general market, 
these forests are invaluable as the source of 
supply of mining timbers and of material for 
many wood-working industries. More than 
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OXla. $ 429,382 DIAGRAM SHOWING THE 
8,133,936 INCREASE IN THE VALUE 

24,459,407 OF SOUTHERN MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS 

18,222,890 1890, 1900, 1905 


34,183,509 


22,659,579 
39,887,578 
53,864,396 


18,705,836 
33,718,517 
57,451,445 


31,926,689 

53,335,855 

79,376,262 
38,702,525 
67,006,822 
99,040,676 


Roobamoa 51,226,605 
72,109,929 
109,369,922 


72,355,286 
92,749,129 
137,960,476 


40,375,450 
85,274,083 
142,520,776 


88,363,824 
108,644,150 
148,856,525, 


70,433,553 
92,894,433 
$50,528,380 


68,957,020 
94,532,368, 
153,040,455 


126,719,857 
126,508,660 
159,753,968 


$7,806,753 


$31,397,919 
186,379,919 


171,842,593 
211,076,543 
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one-fourth of the mountain area has been 
stripped. Under forest management, this area 
could be made a permanent source of income 
to the nation. 

The average man has begun to realize that 
industrial development in the near future will 
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mitting and applying power are furnishing a 
powerful stimulus to this development. 

One of the great events in the recent history 
of the South is the development of cotton 
manufacturing, especially in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. An idea of the available 
















































1890 1905 
Geor gro 4,601 6,513 
Rievaroa 3,422 4,854 
Rxrkomsas 2,203 4,230 
Virginia 3,360 3,972 
Flovidea 2,490 3,629 
Kentucky 2,942 3,335 
Whole South 1,433 2,988 

1890—44,087 
1905—67,129 1,270 1,441 
South Car. 2,289 3,180 
Tennessee 2,767 3,576 
Whississippe 2,471 3,708 
La. 1,740 4,136 
Vorth Car. 3,128 4,256 
| 1,261 5,263 





Texas 





8,710 








MILEAGE OF THE SOUTHERN RAILROADS IN 1890 AND 1905 
The white sections represent the mileage of 1890; the black show the mileage added between 1890 and 1905. 


About 45 per cent. of the mileage constructed in 1906 was built in the Southern States. 


Nearly 12,000 miles are now 


in construction or under contract 


depend largely upon water power. But that 
water power is a resource which man can 
easily dissipate has not yet struck home. The 
advantages of electricity as a means of trans- 


water power of the South may be got from the 
map shown on a preceding page. 

Good information now points to a possible 
total of 3,000,000 horse-power. Over go0,000 

















oxle. § 299,848 DIAGRAM SHOWING THE INCREASE 
4.054.391 IN THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL 

16.326,317 INVESTED IN SOUTHERN 

$5,510,306 MANUFACTURING 

soli 1890, 1900, 1905 


25,682,578 

32,971,982 
14,971,614 
25,384,636 


46,306,516 
14,896,884 
22,752,184. 
50,256,309 


28,518,030 
49,103,138 
86,820,823 
55,475,092 
63,140,657 
485 
46,122,571 
60,165,904 


Rrabarma 


105,382,859 
29,276,265 
62,750,027 
113,422,224 
46,855,585 
63,655,616 
135,664,875 
$6,925,580 
79,303,316 
135,251,553 
32,745,995 
68,283,005 
145,000,639 
79,815,980 
87,995,822 
$47,282,478 
63,456,799 
92,2995 
147,989,182 
34,754,525 
400,874,729 
150,810,608 
$69,667,316 
649,555,313 
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1896 1906 
$ 3,555,383 $ 19,533,002 
5,531,365 31,878,326 
South Carolina | 9,890,679 41,094,680 
OKLohmomea K&Ilua Ter. | 1,459,721 42,513,526 
Wrississippr | 8,908,660 44,727,078 
Viorth Carolina | 9,722,451 47,376,926 
Rlabama a | 6,856,065 52,004,417 
Georara | 10,952,349 68,130,586 
West Virginia a | 17,745,571 76,464 544 
Lowrisiana ae | 25,306,751 83,634,453 
Tennessee 21,722,670 86,706,495 
Vix arrnrvo se le 28,243,822 95,132,055 
__¥ 41,502,038 105,251,919 
] 31,747,215 130,364,110 
Wrorylands $1,354,355 171,812,744] 





THE INCREASE IN INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS IN ALL BANKS, 1896-1906 
The black sections represent the deposits in 1896; the black plus the white show the deposits in 1906 


horse-power is now developed in cotton mills 
alone, in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. A far greater aggregate of power 
is dispersed along the upper waters of the 
streams and their hundreds of tributaries. In 
estimating the resources of the region, all these 
small powers should be counted in. They 
can create wealth by supplying power for all 
kinds of local industries, for lighting small 
towns, and for transportation on local lines. 
The first period in the history of manufacturing 


in the United States was that in which the 


streams of 


New England were dotted 


with villages and small single factories de- 
pendent upon water power. During the sec- 


ond, coal brought concentration. 


In the 


third, now opening, the movement is re- 


versed again. 


In the field of transportation there is an 
impressive suggestiveness of the coming changes. 
A forecast has recently been made that in 
twenty years the coal-burning locomotive 








LABOR ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH, 1900, 1905 





























WAGES PAID VALUE OF PRODUCT 
STATE 
1900 1905 1900 | 1905 

IND LTS aga S59 50 oe eee ee $14,911,683 $21,878,451 $72,109,929 $109,169,922 
I x8 ei pe wimssko seen da rsvncsinsinns 10,184,154 14,543,635 39,887,578 53,864,394 
EE rer Svrerreerererree 10,916,443 15,767,182 34,183,509 50,298,290 
SIS IS, eee re nn 19,958,153 27,392,442 941532,368 151,040,455 
BNE Gav snicvsrncsta see ssenesesedeens 18,454,252 24,438,684 126,508,660 159,753,968 
SURRIA TIS Senne ree. cn cag ae etGeee we sals 14,725,437 255315,75° II1I,397,919 186,379,592 
PE nor sn ncase vnnsh isda see cows owsce 32,414,429 36,144,244 211,076,143 243,375;996 
BNI ens ver wekrskntnsseescecesesneus 7,909,607 14,819,034 33,718,517 5754515445 
Sfevih C6 0 Sse ne rea a ne 14,053,784 21,375,204 85,274,083 142,520,776 
BEE chor eacnctestcnsss~ssccrsen svcd 514,879 1,655,324 5,504,869 16,549,656 
Souh Cars So 5S aa eee ere ra 9,130,269 13,868,950 53:335,811 79,376,262 
“Tepree$ ere aee 14,727,506 22,805,628 92,749,129 137,960,476 
Texas {se ren aren ee 16,911,681 24,468,942 92,894,433 150,528, 389 
heeds dciivbnscxdnaxsnnioea coxa 20,273,889 27,943,058 108,644,150 148,856,525 
ESTE ETT TE Ee TTC 12,639,856 21,153,042 67,006,822 99,040,676 

$217,724,022 $33,569,660 | $1,228,823,920 | $1,786,166,822 
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will have vanished down the same road on 
which the stage coach has preceded it. 
Already forest destruction in the mountains 
has visibly diminished the water power depended 
upon by important mills. It is fortunate for 
the country, and especially fortunate for the 
South, that by the creation of the Waterways 
Commission the President has called public 
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attention to the fact that our streams and rivers, 
like our farm land and forests, are among the 
great resources which support our wellbeing and 
give us rank among the great powers of the 
world. Forethought, intelligence, and wise 
control of our collective action in the light of 
the best information that science can give per- 
tain to statesmanship and good business. 


THE SOUTH'S VAST RESERVES 


A REVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC FORCES NOT HITHERTO APPRECIATED 


BY 
D. A. TOMPKINS 


{mrR. TOMPKINS, OF CHARLOTTE, N. C., IS AN INDUSTRIAL LEADER AND ONE OF 
THE MOST THOROUGH STUDENTS OF PRACTICAL ECONOMICS IN THE COUNTRY] 


present industrial development in the 

South is a revival and not an initial 
movement. Mr. Harry Hammond, of Beach 
Island, S. C., has said that in 1810 the manu- 
factured products of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia exceeded those of all the New 
England States taken together. Certain it is 
that in the Colonial days and in the early days 
of the Republic, the South had a well-developed 
and thriving system of manufactures. In 
transportation, the South also led. The first 
steamship that crossed the ocean went out of 
Savannah. The South Carolina Railway, con- 
structed from Charleston to Hamburg, 140 
miles, was probably the biggest engineering 
enterprise in America when it was building. 
The thing which hindered and _ ultimately 
nearly dried up the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the South was the institu- 
tion of slavery. The introduction of cotton 
production into the South enhanced the value 
of slaves and, with slave labor, cotton pro- 
duction required less effort and yielded more 
profit than manufactures and commerce. 
Following the invention of the cotton gin, 
the number of slaves in the cotton-growing 
states was rapidly increased by importation, 
largely from other parts of the United 
States. 

The constantly growing influence of slavery 
finally stopped white immigration altogether, 
and went further. It stimulated a tide of white 
emigration from the South Atlantic States to 
the Northwest. Lincoln, Harrison, and others 


[ HAS often been pointed out that the 


were in this Northwest tide. It stimulated 
another tide of emigration to the Southwest. 
This was made up of the sons of slaveholders, 
with slaves, seeking more land. By 1830 the 
production of a few staple crops with slave 
labor was practically all that was left. Cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar, all with slave labor, 
absorbed the time of the managing white folk 
in the South, and the industrial workers who 
did not get away settled in the mountains or 
became very poor in the low country. 

We often hear that the immigrant ceased 
coming South because of the Negro. This is a 
misunderstanding of the subject. It was the 
institution of slavery and not the Negro which 
dried up manufactures and commerce, which 
stopped white immigation to the South, and 
which stimulated white emigration from the 
South to the Northwest. The Negro has had 
no more influence on these movements than 
the Indian had. The Negro is here still, in 
greater numbers than ever, and in his presence 
manufactures and commerce have revived, 
and white emigration has ceased and white 
immigration has set in anew. 

It has been estimated that within sixty miles 
of Charlotte, N. C., there are available water 
powers sufficient to develop 1,000,000 horse- 
power. Reckoning one horse-power as the 
equivalent of ten man-power, this would make 
the power of these rivers capable of doing as 
much work as 10,000,000 common laborers. 
This is probably not more than one-third the 
power in the Piedmont region in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. 




























In the first three decades succeeding the 
Civil War, little progress was made. In the 
fourth decade the tide turned, and things are 
now going better than at any time preceding, 
before or since the war. This may be shown 
by the following general facts about the pro- 
duction and price of cotton per annum in the 
four decades succeeding the war: 


In first decade 2,500,000 bales, at 24 cents a 


“co tchg vt: | a $300,000,000 
In second decade 5,000,000 bales, at 12 cents 

a conch vie [els 5 a 9 eee ete $300,000,000 
In third decade 10,000,000 bales at 6 cents a 

cen 72 loc ee ee eae $300,000,000 
In fourth decade 10,000,000 bales, at 12 cents 

BpPOUNG, HIGEd. .... 255. oc -sssss<e se $600,000,000 


Formerly the cotton crop was, in the cotton 
area, practically the only source of money 
income. This one.source brought $300,000,000. 
Now the income has increased until the follow- 
ing figures show, roughly, something of the 
improvement: 


The cotton crop now yields ............-- $600,000,000 
(Cottonseed oil product ........-..-.2..... $100,000,000 
2,000,000 bales of cotton manufactures—en- 

hanced value over the raw cotton ...... $200,000,000 


Perishable farm products not salable before, 
for lack of local markets and transpor- 
SRIMMMAISINISCS 6. ccc occu tesesuceet $100,000,000 


Total for cotton crop and kindred industries, 
including truck farming to supply fac- 


Sry Opermlves: ...=- 2.2.2 se<ce<e $1,000,000,000 
Mormer fotal snoome. ........<..2.05-2.2505 $300,000,000 
RMIMIMINEPROE, oo occ oor e- sess aces eset $700,000,000 


Besides this increase in the value of cotton 
and what is made out of it over and above 
what used to be, there are other gigantic values 
being realized in the South; and other kinds of 
maufacturing from mines. Coal, mineral oil, 
furniture, iron, and steel, and many other 
interests have come from absolutely nothing 
to be giant interests; and, if the annual values 
in these be added, the figures become well- 
nigh incredible. 

The South has practically a monopoly of 
cotton. It is not indigenous to the United 
States, and it seems quite extraordinary that 
it has been developed outside its indigenous 
territory to give the greatest and cheapest 
supply of raw material for clothing for the 
people of the world. While cotton is indigenous 
to most tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
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none of those countries produces an approx- 
imately reliable supply. It has been said 
that the reason for this is, that where cotton is 
indigenous the cotton-destroying insects sur- 
vive the winter and destroy the crop. In the 
cotton area of the United States, the winters are 
cold enough to kill the bugs which destroy 
cotton and yet the summer is long enough, 
taken together with a mild spring and fall, to 
permit the growth of a crop. No similar 
climatic conditions seem to have been found 
in any other part of the world. Therefore, 
until some other area with similar climatic 
conditions is found, the South will remain 
secure in the practical monopoly of cotton 
production. 


LOW-GRADE ALIENS NOT NEEDED 


While more people are needed both for the 
production of cotton and in general manu- 
factures, it is not desired that the gates shall be 
opened wide to immigration of alien stocks. It 
is better rather to maintain a degree of scarcity 
of labor to stimulate fair prices—high enough 
to maintain better standards of living for work- 
ing people. This condition of a degree of 
scarcity of labor would also stimulate the adap- 
tation of natural forces, such as water power, to 
do much work. Immigration is needed in a 
moderate tide, and of the best blood only, in 
order to bring a new strain into the home blood 
and to help tide over the pressure for labor now, 
pending the development of natural forces 
and their adaption to the work to be done. 

The South has had ample experience with 
cheap, ignorant labor. Slave labor was both 
cheap and ignorant. While it was depended 
upon, the natural forces and resources, ex- 
cepting only the fertility of the soil, remained 
untouched. To get full values from these, 
each succeeding generation must be better 
trained and more highly educated. 

The movement for education and training 
that is higher and better is already well in- 
augurated. Practically every Southern state 
has established and maintains an agricultural 
and mechanical college. 

This is wholly apart from the state univer- 
sities. These technical and practical schools 
are well attended by the boys. So also are the 
new state normal and industrial schools well 
attended by the girls. The public school sys- 
tem of every Southern state is being broadened 
and extended. These educational movements 
include provision for colored people. 
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THE RAILROADS’ WORK IN THE SOUTH 


A PLEA FOR A BETTER UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE PEOPLE AND THE ROADS 


BY 


W. W. FINLEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the vast natural resources of the Southern 

States rightly attracts marked attention. 
During the last two decades the progress of 
the South has, from an industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial view-point, been marvelous. 
No section of our great country is advancing 
materially with greater rapidity than is the 
territory south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers. 

While much has been accomplished, there 
is much more to be done and the people of the 
South should unitedly work for its uninter- 
rupted development. The field is promising 
for more manufactories and an increased 
development of the agricultural interests of the 
South. All measures purely antagonistic to 
the betterment and increase of transportation 
facilities should therefore be discouraged. 

Laws favorable to the investment of capital 
in railroads are as essential as laws controlling 
any other form of property. No other kind 
of property has been so potent in promoting 
the growth of the country as has the railroad. 
Without it, settlement and population would 
still be restricted to the ocean shores and in- 
terior waterways. 

The combined wealth of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, as given by the last census, is 
not equal to that of Massachusetts alone. The 
wealth of New York is three times that of 
Massachusetts, while that of Pennsylvania is 
more than twice that of the Bay State. The 
area of Massachusetts is not half that of any 
Southern state named, and in no single re- 
source or particular is it as bountifully favored 
as any state of the South. It is, however, 
favored with a skilled population busy putting 
large values into raw materials from the South 
and other states, and it is prospering accordingly. 
Very little is heard or said of local restriction 
of transportation and manufacturing enter- 


, | \HE rapid and substantial development of 





prises in Massachusetts and in other rich and 
growing Eastern and Northern States, and it is 
not probable that any displeasure will be felt 
there if oppressive measures are put into force 
in the South and West, where recent industrial 
growth is affecting Northeastern values. 
The South is now in its period of greatest 
industrial and commercial growth. There is 
room for a still greater growth in both popula- 
tion and wealth. A comparison of nine South- 
eastern States, in number of persons to the 
square mile, with nine Northeastern States of 
the Republic, is seen in the following table: 


SOUTHEAST NORTHEAST 
Kentucky’. « <.....5%s 58 ‘Rhode Island -....<,... 460 
TEOBNESSEE® «2:5 ocidceisias 52 Massachusetts ....... 379 
Wares ore Sis elsc 49 ‘New Jermey ~.2....:-. 292 
South Carolina: .<...%< 48 Connecticut ......... 209 
COOMBE os ain: -fo wed. dewls “3° New Vork.ccessc2.. 173 
North Carolina ....... 42 Pennsylvania ........ 155 
MADAMA. <<.55%scanccins 39° Maryland = .<.5..5.<< 128 
MiUssISsip pl’ <'</<:2s:<7s'0:01<'s gat  OMOV ais adieeesees 109 
PIOWMOG:. 5c sec iecsjec Tr | Delaware 2225522552. 99 


The South is now in a critical stage in its 
industrial upbuilding. Technical training and 
individual and corporate freedom should not 
be unnecessarily hampered, or else dominance 
will be maintained in sections less favored in 
respect to natural resources. Massachusetts 
is great because of the union of effort and 
harmony among all classes in promoting 
industries, and in having labor able to change 
cotton into laces instead of jeans, and ore into 
needles and pins instead of pig iron. It is 
not enough that we have marvelous natural 
resources. Through industrial and corporate 
and individual freedom, our resources have 
been unfolded and our country has won its 
crowning place in commerce and manufactures. 
In this development the railroad has been 
one of the chief factors. 

The prominence of the railroad as a factor 
in the business of the country naturally attracts 
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to itself more attention than any other feature 
of our commercial life. By the census of 
1900, the total wealth of the country was 
placed at 88} billion dollars, of which vast 
sum one-tenth was railroad property. After 
deducting nine billions as railroad values, 
there remained 79} billions as representing all 
other interests. No other kind of property, 
however, is so universally distributed over the 
country as the railroad and none is more sub- 
ject to discussion at all times, entering as it 
does so vitally into the necessities of every 
community; and when you ask what lines of 
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development I think of most importance, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the lines of 
development now most pressing are in respect 
to additional track capacity and a better under- 
standing between the railroads and the people. 
As I have said on other occasions, the most 
valuable and the most patriotic service a man 
can render his country, particularly at this 
time, is in assisting to establish a_ better 
and more friendly understanding between the 
people and the railroads, and coéperation be- 
tween our governments, both state and national 
and the managements of railroads. 


THE RAILROAD ENTERPRISES OF THE 
SOUTH 


THE NEED OF GREAT DEVELOPMENT AND THE OBSTACLES 
SET UP BY THE LAWMAKERS AGAINST THE BUILDERS 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


Southwest lead all the other sections 

of the United States in the number and 
extent of railroad lines projected or under con- 
struction. The Railway A ge recently published 
a very complete summary of the railroad 
mileage under contract or under consideration 
in the United States. For the purpose of this 
article, the table published by this authority 
may be rearranged, as follows: 


MILEAGE CONTRACT OR CONSTRUCTION 


\" THE present time, the South and the 





New finpland'States . . . 2 s« « « s' 3° 
Middle Atlantic States . . .. .. . . 296 
Central Northern States . . . . . . . +. 1,000 
Morthwestern States . . . - « « « « «+ 3,885 
BOMSUCESIRRES) 4 « < >< = » «© .s « «» 92,866 
SUT kc kl ls Ct C(t UBD 

South Atlantic States . 2. . . . 1,821 

Gulf and Mississippi Valley . . ~ 1,755 

Southwestern States . . . . . 2,286 

ROtal y's 42 EG re 


From this summary, it appears that the South- 
ern and Southwestern States are responsible 
for about 49 per cent. of the entire railroad 
mileage under contract or under construction 
in the United States. 

From the same authority, we learn that the 
fifteen states generally included under the 





term “Southern and Southwestern” gained 
about 45 per cent. of the new railroad actually 
built in the year 1906. This summary is 
interesting. The results of it are given below, 


by states: 

Alabama . . . ~. 84 Mississippi. . ~ ~ 177 
Arkansas. . . . . 244 NorthCarolina . . 130 
Flomda . <. « « « 177 South Carolma . . 35 
Geomia . . « +. = 369 Mennessee . . . = 50 
ind: Ter;and'@lda. . 262 Texas . « . « « 9OO 
Kentucky . <« < <« 30 Warinia. . < . < 132 
Louisiana . . ~. ~ 391 West Virginia . . ~ 130 
Maryland . ... . 9 

South and Southwest . . << . « »« « » « #649 
Ailoihersintes. . « « « «© © «% & % «© <Qys2 





MR ss os oS SS ce: eS es > e, OPFOR 


The South appears to be at this time a 
fertile field for railroad builders of the imagina- 
tive type. I remember investigating one of 
these projects some three years ago. The 
road was announced with a great flourish of 
trumpets, in a Texas newspaper. The an- 
nouncement named a “prominent financier 
of New York” as the president. His name 
was familiar in Wall Street. He was a Ken- 
tucky gentleman, famed for the stories that he 
told if one found him late in the day, 





























I sought him out about 3 p. mM. and found 
him mellow, as usual. I asked him about the 
road in question. 

“Never heard of it!” he said. 

“You have been elected to its presidency, 
Colonel!” 

“Oh—well, that must be the road that 
General F was talking to me about one.day 
last month. He wanted me to go into it. 
I’ve got a deed for two thousand acres—say, 
what do you want this for?” 

“Only for publication!” said I. 

The story came to a rather abrupt conclusion. 
The railroad is included in the list of “pro- 
jects” published in March with a quotation 
from the president to the effect that “titles 
have been secured and work will begin as soon 
as necessary legal formalities are complied 
with.” It would be interesting to know who 
now has that deed for 2,000 acres. 

Nevertheless, sifting the lists of projected 
railroads thoroughly, it appears that there are 
at least 5,000 miles of railroad actually about 
to be built in the South and the Southwest. 
Perhaps that figure is low, rather than high. 
It is well to make it so, because, unless all signs 
fail, the tendencies now at work in the South 
will lead to the curtailment of all building that 
is not already well under way or that is not 
too far advanced in its financing to allow 
turning back. 

Alabama may be cited to illustrate the tend- 
ency. This state has for many years called 
madly to the capitalists to come and build rail- 
roads for its development. It has been re- 
tarded by the failure of capital to respond in 
sufficient volume. In this current year, Ala- 
bama has provided sufficient justification for 
this tardiness of capital by undertaking to 
penalize heavily the capital already invested 
in the state. The writer can name two rail- 
roads, projected to serve local communities 
in Alabama, that have been permanently 
abandoned by their projectors within the past 
three months on account of the attitude of the 
legislators toward foreign capital. 

Consider, for instance, the bill to create a 
new railroad commission for Alabama. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the commission is to 
consist of a president and two other members 
elected by the people. The salary of the presi- 
dent is to be $3,500 and of the other members 
$3,000. One clerk is allowed at $2,400, and 
one stenographer at $1,200. The commission 
is also allowed to employ “ experts,’ but can- 
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not spend more than $2,500 per annum for 
such service. ‘This commission, so armed, is 
to be authorized to take supervision over all 
intra-state steam railroad business. As a 
matter of fact, into the hands of this commis- 
sion is given the power to destroy or to assist 
the railroads doing business in Alabama. 

Think of a commission, elected by political 
methods, whose members are paid salaries 
no greater than the salary of a good metropoli- 
tan newspaper reporter, entrusted with a duty 
of this character! Think, too, of that $2,500 
allowed for “expert” assistance! How far 
would it go? What kind of a judgment as to 
“reasonableness and justice”? could be reached 
in the hundreds of cases that must of necessity 
come before this commission ? 

Alabama did not stop with the creation of 
this commission. It passed a two-cent pas- 
senger fare bill, and an act to establish max- 
imum rates on freight and a classification 
which will ultimately, if allowed, reduce very 
materially the freight revenues of every railroad 
operating in the state. It also provided for 
the revocation of the charter of any foreign 
railroad that shall attempt to remove from the 
Alabama courts any legal procedure directed 
against the rates provided by the railroad 
commission of the state. 

It would be tiresome to take up in detail the 
legislation directed against the railroads in 
North Carolina, Texas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and other Southern states. It is all of a char- 
acter to satisfy the demands of the people who 
elected the legislators, and much of it is de- 
signed at the same time to destroy a large part 
of the earning capacity of capital invested in 
those states within the past twenty years. 
Such as is most flagrantly in violation of the 
rights of property will be set aside by the 
Supreme Courts, but the net result of the steps 
necessary to this end will be that the public 
hostility toward the railroads will be increased 
by the bitterness growing out of suits fought 
by the railroads against the states. 

Thus, at the very time when, of all times, 
there is the most urgent need of codperation 
between the Southern States and the railroads 
of the South, it appears a foregone conclusion 
that the two are drawing apart and becoming 
out-and-out antagonists. The Southern Rail- 
way is at this moment straining every nerve to 
convince the people of the North and the people 

of Europe that the South is worthy of their 
confidence. That railroad absolutely needs 
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over $100,000,000 cash in the next five years 
to enable it to handle the traffic of the South, 
and to properly assist the development of the 
resources of the South. At this present 
moment the states most intimately concerned 
have blazoned upon their statute books the 
fact that capital invested in the South is capital 
endangered, is capital that must be prepared 
to fight for its life against the open hostility 
of the people of the South! 

Let us compare this attitude with the atti- 
tude of Canada, for instance. In England, 
the Southern Railway seeks to persuade the 
English investor—whose purse is long—that 
the South is worthy of his consideration as an 
investment field. The bankers point out the 
rich resources of that region, but half-developed. 
They talk of cotton, and of iron, and coal, 
and lumber. They dare not talk of the ‘ate 
of those who threw their millions into the 
South in other days. England knows full 
well that at this moment, in the midst of a 
period of unbounded prosperity, the dividends 
on Southern Railway preferred stock are 
trembling on the verge. 

Against these bankers in the English market 
compete the backers of the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk, 
a hundred other smaller companies, railroad 
and otherwise, designed to open the provinces 
of Canada. They, too, talk of resources, of 
wheat and ores and lumber. When they 
exhaust that line of argument, they clinch it 
by a statement, uncontroverted, that the people 
want the railroads; that the people cooperate 
with the. railroads; that the railroad commis- 
sion of Canada is composed of men whose 
private incomes are immense, and that that 
commission has never been suspected of undue 
preference for the railroad against the people. 
It merely stands as the personification of justice, 
of codperation between the people and the 
railroads. 

The result is that the railroads of the South 
are coming to be beggars in the markets of the 
world. The railroads of Canada have but to 
ask, and the purses of the nations are emptied 
for their needs. The burden of it falls upon 


the railroads and their investors to-day, but 
it will fall upon the people of the South before 
many years have passed. 

In the face of these conditions, a few brave 
men are building up great systems in the 
South. The leaders in the railroad develop- 
ment of that region at this time are Messrs. 


J. P. Morgan, Henry Walters, B. F. Yoakum, 
and, perhaps, Thomas F. Ryan. The right 
hand of Mr. Morgan in the South is Mr. W. 
W. Finley, president of the Southern Railway. 
Mr. Walters is himself in command of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which also controls the 
Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Yoakum is also 
on the firing line, as chairman of the Rock 
Island, which controls the St. Louis San 
Francisco. Mr. Ryan, in cooperation with 
Messrs. Blair & Co., of New York, is seemingly 
waiting his time to begin the revival of the 
Seaboard Air Line. 

These great systems are doing little building 
except what is absolutely necessary. The 
Southern has let contracts calling for the double 
tracking of the line between Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga., within five years. It has 
a line projected to extend eighty miles in North 
Carolina, another of twenty-five miles in 
Kentucky, another of about forty miles in the 
same state, and a small line in South Carolina. 
All these can be, and probably will be, post- 
poned if the company cannot raise new money 
during the current year without destroying its 
credit. 

Mr. Walters’s railroad system is wealthy. 
At the present time, the Atlantic Coast Line 
has but one important extension, a new line 
to run from Newberry, Fla., northwest about 
seventy-five miles to Perry. About twenty 
miles of this have been built. A forty-mile 
extension in North Carolina has been proposed, 
but nothing has been done toward building it. 

“We want to know more about North Caro- 
lina legislation,” said an official to me, in 
discussing it. 

The Louisville and Nashville is revising its 
grades on important divisions, this work cover- 
ing perhaps a little more than 100 miles of 
the system. It has only a few miles of branch 
road planned for building, and most of it is 
merely spur track to reach various industrial 
plants. 

Mr. Yoakum is the most indefatigable 
railroad builder in the South, but he confines 
the most important of his activities to the 
western section, rather than the eastern. His 
roads have no important projects east of the 
Mississippi. There are half a dozen important 
roads to be built by these systems if the time 
should ever come when the credit of the com- 
panies can stand the strain of financing new 
enterprises on a large scale. 


The Seaboard Air Line, under the 
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management of the interests represented by 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan and Mr. James Blair, has 
recently announced an intention to spend in 
the next few years many millions of dollars for 
improvements, but there are few important 
extensions now under way. In Florida, the 
aggression of the Atlantic Coast Line has 
forced this road: into one important line, and 
there is another small spur under contempla- 
tion. The money that is behind the Seaboard 
Air Line is what is called in Wall Street ‘‘ canny 
money,” which means that the system will 
proceed very slowly in its development, with- 
out taking any unnecessary risks. 
Mr. Harriman’s Illinois Central is carrying 
on one important extension begun under the 
Fish administration. It is a new line from 
Corinth, Miss., to Haleyville, Ala., where it 
connects with the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
which lets the Illinois Central into Birming- 
ham, Ala. The new line is about eighty miles 
in length. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it adds another railroad to the big group that 
centres about Birmingham, which has had a 
wonderful growth in railroad life as its iron and 
coal industries have advanced. ‘The railroad 
kings are trying to read the future of Birming- 
ham, and each of them concludes that he must 
have a line into that city, no matter what it 
costs. 
In general, the work of the big systems is 
not of striking importance. It will be seen 
that it consists mainly of building only what 
the roads are practically forced to build. It 
is not too much to say that there is not a single 
one of the big roads that is now trying to expand. 
The effort is rather to build up the present lines 
to a condition that will make it possible for 
them to handle the traffic which now swamps 
them. The biggest work going on in the South 
is the revision of grades, the double-tracking 
of crowded divisions, the buying of new ter- 
minals, the purchase of new equipment, the 
building of new bridges in place of old. If 
some good genius were to place at the disposal 
of the five big systems of the South $100,000,000 
each, they could spend it profitably on these 
works without building a single mile of new 
railroad. The roads of the South are more 
urgently in need of such improvement than 
are the roads of any other section of the United 
States. 

An interesting piece of railroad work being 
carried on by one of the smaller lines is the 
extension of the Florida East Coast Railway 
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from Homestead, Fla., southwest, 125 miles 
down the Florida Keys to Key West. At the 
last report the work had been carried thirty-. 
seven miles, to the southern end of Key Largo. 
The route is designed to shorten the run to 
Cuba, and in the mails it will save a great 
many hours. Of course, the right of way is 
interesting, consisting of a series of short lines 
on land connected by long bridges across the 
inlets. : 

The Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic 
has been pushing work on its new line from 
La Grange, Ga., to Birmingham, 165 miles. 
The project also calls for a 77-mile extension 
from Chalybeate northward to Atlanta. It 
is the formation of a new trunk line from the 
two important inland cities to tidewater at 
Brunswick, Ga. The enterprise is backed, 
largely, by Boston capital, and the financing 
has been done, of late, in short-term notes. - 
This proposition amounts to a new railroad 
to rival the Central of Georgia in carrying to 
the sea the products of the big manufacturing 
towns of the uplands, and to draw down also the 
tonnage from the West coming in over the 
Southern, the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
the Illinois Central. Relations between this 
road and the Yoakum lines are friendly. 

By far the most interesting railroad project 
in the South, from every point of view, is the 
line that has recently been consolidated under 
the name of the Virginia Railway. It pierces 
a rugged, mountainous country. It crosses 
the Pocahontas coal-fields, which produce the 
finest grades of bituminous coal for the markets 
of the East. It was not expected, at the out- 
set, that the new road would be anything but 
a logging railroad in the interest of the lumber- 
men in that region. As time went on, however, 
other interests came in. They decided to push 
the road through the mountains and run 
alongside the Norfolk & Western to tide- 
water, making a new coal railroad from the 
Pocahontas fields to Norfolk, Va. The whole 
project finally became known as a project 
backed largely by Mr. H. H. Rogers, of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The western section of the new road is a 
heavy bit of work. It twists its way through 
the serrated ranges, following a stream here, 
plunging through a long tunnel there, climbing 
across a giddy trestle over a roaring river to 
avoid a mile or so of twisting climb. When 
they began to build it, in 1894, they followed 
the river course, seeking only such grades as a 
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lumber road should have. Even so, the grade 
on this part of the line ran up as high as seventy 
feet to the mile—not at all an economical 
grade. The line has been built on to Mullins, 
58 miles from Deepwater, the latter construc- 
tion being somewhat better than the old line. 
Surveys are through the mountains. Prince- 
ton, 350 miles from Norfolk, is to be a sort of 
centre for the system. The coal brought down 
by the line that runs north and west from here 
will be made up at that point into through 
trains for the run to Norfolk. Princeton is to 
be one of the important railroad towns of West 
Virginia. 

The work is tremendous. In a ten-mile 
section of the road near East River, there are 
five tunnels, many deep rock cuttings, and one 
bridge 2,100 feet in length. The building of 
the line requires the moving of millions of cubic 
yards of rock and earth. The forces have 
gone ahead, apparently, without regard to cost. 
The road is to be laid with American Standard 
85-pound rails, and ballasted with crushed 
rock in pieces not less than three-quarters of 
an inch nor more than two and one-half inches 
in diameter. Everything about the road is 
solid, heavy, and high-class. 

What does it mean to West Virginia and to 
Virginia? Will it threaten the life of the Nor- 
folk & Western or the Chesapeake & Ohio? 
Will it bring competition to the shippers of coal 
from the Pocahontas fields? These are the big- 
gest railroad questions of the day in the South. 

To answer them one must look carefully at 
the business of railroading in those states. A 
coal road, say the Norfolk & Western, gets 
its coal from mines that are located exactly on 
the line of the Norfolk & Western. No rail- 
road that runs a line five miles away from that 
mine can get any of itscoal tocarry. There 
are four or five points on the Norfolk & Western 
where its coal traffic can be reached by the new 
line, but not more than that. It hardly reaches 
the mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio at all. 
For miscellaneous freight from the seaboard 
into the mountain country it will, of course, 
compete directly with both these railroads and 
also with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The fact of the matter is that the new line 
runs through an untouched section of West 
Virginia. It will have to create its own coal 
mines, not directly nor indirectly owned, for 
that is against the new rate law, but served 
entirely by the new road. Men who have 
owned coal lands that could not be developed 
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because there was no railroad, will open them 
to feed the new road. Men who are directors 
of the new road are said to own great areas of 
coal lands, bought for little because they were 
not reached by the Norfolk & Western or the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. These lands will be 
opened. This very opening of the untouched 
areas will people those areas with a new popula- 
tion. Coal cannot be mined without men to 
do the work. Naturally the creation of a huge 
industry, sufficient to keep alive a road that 
costs as much as this road, will of itself create 
new traffic to be carried from the seaboard to the 
mountains. 

Beginning in 1904, the Norfolk & Western 
has spent or will spend about $20,000,000 to 
bring the line to a new standard. Detours 
are built around cities, bridges across chasms 
take the place of long circuitous climbs, tun- 
nels piercing the hills replace zigzag lines 
along the cliffs, great valleys are filled up with 
earth and rocks to save a few feet of climb. 

One of the main objects of this tremenduous 
work is to make the Norfolk & Western a 
fit passenger railroad to serve the sections 
which it has peopled. In the first place, it 
was a freight railroad and no fast passenger 
service was attempted. As the country has 
grown, the demand for a passenger service has 
grown with it. 

There are several more or less certain con- 
solidations now under way in the South. The 
Norfolk & Southern, under new control, is 
in union with the Raleigh & Pamlico South, 
the Virginia & Carolina Coast, and the Atlantic 
& North Carolina, and has over 150 miles 
of road in contemplation. Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, formerly the president of the Sea- 
board Air Line, has a plan to consolidate half 
a dozen small roads and build a few links be- 
tween them to create a new line running from 
northeast to southwest, from the manufactur- 
ing region of North Carolina to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The project is destined to strike 
at the main line of the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and the Southern Railway. 

The railroad development going on in the 
Southwest cannot be handled in this article. 
It is of great importance, and its scope is wider 
than the building under way in the eastern 
section. The old South, it will be seen, is 
ripe for an era of progress. If the people of 
the South codperate with the railroad pioneers, 
no man may foretell the railroad future of this 
region. 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH 





THE PRESSING DEMAND FOR MORE WHITE LABOR ON THE 
FARM AND IN THE MILLS—THE KIND OF MEN WANTED 


ing of new economic forces in the 

South than the practically universal 
cry for immigrants; for, until recently, the 
Southern people did not care for newcomers 
and made no systematic or earnest effort to 
secure them. But now, from Virginia to 
Texas, domestic servants, mill operatives, farm 
hands, skilled laborers, or small farmers—or 
all—are in demand. The new era of industry 
has revealed a scarcity of workers in every 
department of work. It is estimated that 
20 per cent. of the spindles in the Southern 
mills are idle for the lack of operatives. There 
are regions where the ripe cotton was not picked 
from the fields last fall for the sheer lack of men, 
women, or children to gather it; and the area 
of tilled land would be increased if there were 
men to work it. A gentleman in Savannah who 
was coming to New York, a month ago, was 
accosted at the station by a railroad contractor 
in these words: “ John, for the love of Heaven, 
see if you can’t get me three hundred men— 
Dagos or anybody—to shovel dirt. I don’t 
know what I am going to do!” 

You ask, “ Where are all the Negroes?” and 
you find an apparent mystery. There are 
more Negroes in the South to-day than there 
ever were before. Yet one man will tell you 
that they have surely gone away from his com- 
munity. Another—many others—will tell you 
that more of them are idle than formerly, 
that the number has increased of those who will 
work only two or three or four days a week. 
“They get just enough to live on. Then they 
loaf.” . But you do not see as many standing or 
loafing at railroad stations or on the streets of 
the towns as you might have seen ten years ago. 

The fundamental truth is, the demand for 
labor of all sorts has increased till it has far 
outgrown the number of workers of both races. 
A new pace in work has been set, and the man, 
white or black, whose idleness caused no com- 
ment ten years ago is now a burden and a 
reproach. 

A definite campaign to promote immigration 


N tee. shows more clearly the work- 


has been earnestly begun in most of the states. 
Mr. E. J. Watson, the Commissioner for South 
Carolina, last fall induced the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company to bring more 
than 400 immigrants to Charleston. Five 
hundred and seventy-five were booked, but on 
the morning when many of the Belgian families 
were to start, the local papers printed in glar- 
ing headlines the news of the Atlanta riot and 
a hundred of them refused to go. The cost 
of their coming was paid mainly by a fund of 
$20,000 raised by the manufacturers and given 
to the state for this purpose. Out of this grewa 
long controversy, with which the public is 
familiar, and which is not yet ended. It will 
probably end in a decision that a state may 
bring in assisted immigrants without violating 
the contract-labor clause of the immigration 
law. At any rate, Commissioners of several 
states recently went abroad to secure immi- 
grants for the South, including Governor Smith 
of Georgia and Mr. P. H. Gadsden of South 
Carolina. Mr. Watson is also in Europe to 
make arrangements fora permanent line from 
Bremen to Charleston. 

The Southern Commissioners meet with 
unexpected and even amazing difficulties in 
Europe. They find that maps of the United 
States have been distributed which have vast 
areas of the South printed in yellow, indicating 
the “yellow-fever belt,” and other areas in 
black indicating regions where white men do 
not and cannot live; and some Southern Com- 
missioners have been asked in Europe if new- 
comers are not enslaved in the South. The 
task, therefore, of quickly turning a strong tide 
Southward is not so easy as it ought to be. 
There are purely artificial as well as tra- 
ditional objections to overcome. 

The immigrants that are most wanted are 
native-born farm hands and mill hands, but 
American farm hands are scarce everywhere, 
for the capable men soon become farmers. 
A very large number of persons—families— 
are going from the North-Central and the 
Northwestern States into the South; but, as 
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a rule, they go in small groups. There is yet 
no large continuous stream, except to Texas. 

Italians have begun to go, especially to and 
through New Orleans. There has been much 
controversy about the Italian as a cotton grower. 
But there is no doubt of his success, as the fol- 
lowing test, described for these pages by Mr. 
Alfred H. Stone, will show. 


“The test was made on the ‘Sunny Side’ property, on 
the Mississippi River, in Chicot Country, Arkansas. The 
number of Italian squads in 1898 was 38, with 200 working 
hands, cultivating 1,200 acres of cotton. Of Negro squads 
there were 203, with 600 working hands, cultivating 2,600 
acres of cotton. At the end of 1905, after eight years, there 
were on the property 107 Italian squads, with 500 working 
hands, and 38 Negro families, with 175 working hands— 
an increase of 69 squads and 300 hands for the Italians, 
a decrease of 165 squads and 425 hands for the Negroes. 
The total cotton acreage had increased to 3,900, of which 
the Italians were cultivating 3,000 acres and the Negroes 
goo. The figures in detail from 1899 to 1904 make the 
following exhibit: 


ITALIANS NEGROES 

Average number of squads .... 52 167 
Average number of working 

RAMUS recs iserecccsseces 269 433 
Average number of acres per 

i a Es 6.2 Si 
Average pounds of lint per hand 2,584 1,174 
Average pounds of lint per acre .- 403 233 
Average cash product value per 

hand (cotton and seed) .....- $277.36 $128.47 
Average cash product per acre... 44-77 26.36 


“Thus the Italian seems to have produced more lint per 
hand, by 1,410 pounds, or 120.1%, and to have exceeded 
the Negro’s yield per acre by 170 pounds, or 72.9%. The 
difference in money value in favor of the Italian was 
$148.89 per hand, or 115.8%, and $18.41 per acre, or 69.8%. 

“Of the 110 Italian squads who started to work at the 
beginning of 1905, 44 were new arrivals. Of the total 
number, 65 squads, or 59 per cent., had no supply accounts 
for the year. Of the 61 Negro families who started to 
work at the beginning of 1905, only 2, or 3.2 per cent. of 
the whole, had no such accounts. To the 66 Italian 
families in 1904, cash balances above accounts were paid 
in the sum of $38,764.58, an average of $587.35 per family. 
Of the 110 Negro families in 1904, two drew total balances 
of $480.50, while the firm had on its books at the end of the 
year the sum of $6,456.20 in Negro balances due. 

“There were 107 Italian squads at the end of 1905. Of 
these 104 owned 123 head of work stock, and other live 
stock, such as cattle, sheep and hogs, to the total value of 
$23,400. Only 3 squads owned no stock. Of the 38 
Negro squads, 21 owned work and live stock to the total 
value of $3,360, and 17 owned no stock.” 


The thorough and earnest way in which the 
South is going about this work is shown by the 


organization which Mr. J. A. Betjeman, of 
Georgia, is perfecting in that state. In every 
community, committees are formed to secure 
trustworthy information, which is written on 
proper blanks and classified. From these it 
may instantly be found out what sort of men are 
wanted in any community, what is the work to 
be done, what the wages, what the arrangements 
for living, and what the cost. In the same 
way opportunities for farmers are classified. 
The Georgia Bureau of Immigration can in- 
form a man in Sweden or in Canada just where 
he can buy a farm of so many acres that will 
produce so much of such and such products, 
what it will cost him, what it will cost per year 
to cultivate it, etc., etc. This kind of work 
does not produce great results immediately; 
but in time it will greatly add to the popula- 
tion of the state. For the immigrants that 
come to the South and are satisfied induce 
others to follow. Some of these who landed 
at Charleston found work in the mills at 
Greenville, S. C. -After a few months they 
held a meeting and sent one of their number 
back to Belgium to bring over as many of their 
friends and relatives as he could induce to 
come. ‘Toward the last of February, he 
arrived with thirty-five. Others of their fellow- 
passengers formed a colony near Columbia. 
Within a few weeks they had selected a place, 
bought their truck farms, and were engaged in 
getting the ground ready for planting. They 
have already been joined by friends from 
Canada and expect others from Belgium. 

The chief difficulties yet are: first, the almost 
universal ignorance in regard to the South, or 
(worse) widespread definite errors about it— 
that it is not healthful, that it is not orderly, 
that it is oppressively hot; second, the lowness 
of wages. Wages have enormously increased 
during the last five years; but in most regions 
they are yet somewhat below wages in the North 
and West. But living is yet cheaper. The 
strong tendency is to equalize these conditions 
directly in proportion to the development of 
cheap transportation. 

The most sensible immigration is of farmers, 
whether from the Northern States or from 
Europe. It is to these that great opportunities 
are offered. ‘Trucking near the cities or on 
railroad lines and cotton-growing are especially 
profitable—so profitable that a_ practically 
unlimited number of men, who will learn the 
business, can quickly earn a competence, and 
the ablest of them build fortunes. 
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THE REBOUND OF THE UPLAND SOUTH 





ESPECIALLY AS ILLUSTRATED BY NORTH CAROLINA—SOUTHERN 
DEVELOPMENT THE NEXT GREAT CHAPTER IN OUR HISTORY 


BY 
CLARENCE HAMILTON POE 


of a dozen new commonwealths be- 

yond the Mississippi; the next fifty 
years will see tht re-making of a dozen old 
commonwealths below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The energies of these people, for genera- 
tions tragically pent-up or misdirected, are 
now turned at last into their natural channels 
of development. From 1900 to 1950 the 
South will be the Land of Opportunity. As 
our epic of the nineteenth century was the 
Winning of the West, so our epic of the twentieth 
will be the Development of the South. 

In population, North Carolina was sixteenth 
in rank among the states in 1890, fifteenth in 
1900; twenty-third in rank as an agricultural 
state in 1890, it was twentieth in 1900; rank- 
ing thirty-first in manufacturing in 18go, in 
1g0o it stood twenty-eighth. For net gain 
of rank in population, agriculture and manu- 
factures it was equaled by no old state east or 
west of the Mississippi, and only the newest 
of the new states and territories of the West— 
Oklahoma and Montana, drawing a sudden 
stream of men and means from all other sections 
—kept the same pace. The state made its 
gain in population without foreign immigra- 
tion, and the gain in agriculture and manu- 
factures was made practically without foreign 
capital. It was the energy of an awakened 
and enfranchised people, coming at length 
into its rightful heritage. With 17 per cent. 
gain in population, the state made 78 per 
cent. gain in agricultural output and 125 per 
cent. gain in gross value of manufactured 
products. 

In the last five years the people of the state 
have put more money into industrial establish- 
ments than they had accumulated in them for 
the two hundred years preceding. Every time 
the moon changes, they now add as much to 
their property values as they had averaged per 
year prior to 1900. Every two years they now 


Te last fifty years have seen the making 


put into their banks more money than all the 
generations gone before had accumulated in 
them up to the last census year. And they are 
building a dozen schoolhouses for every factory, 
and in the last decade they set up more printing 
presses than banks. 

There has been no noisy ‘exploitation, no 
sudden discovery of rich material resources, 
no influx of aliens. In 1g00 there were but 
128 persons who could not speak English, and 
no other state has made smaller drafts upon 
the population of other American states. 

The state began its rebuilding in 1890 by 
turning to the development of its people. The 


-agitation for longer and better schools took 


definite shape in a widespread demand for 
increasing the general tax rate for educational 
purposes. The legislature elected in 1890 
provided for the establishment of the Normal 
and Industrial College for Young Women at 
Greensboro. The same year the new Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Raleigh 
was beginning work with its first class. 

These were but a few evidences of that broad- 
ening of democracy in which, I think, we have 
the dominant note of upland Southern life 
these last fifteen years. It has shown itself 
not only in the determination to give a chance 
to every boy and girl of every creed and color, 
but it has also shown itself in political life. 
Here no ruling aristocracy has prevented the 
rise of the former non-slaveholding classes to 
leadership. It was a “farmers’ legislature” 
in 1891 that began the educational revival 
in North Carolina. So it was largely a revolt 
against what the rural classes regarded as 
machine rule that drove the Democratic Party 
out of power in 1894; it came forward in 1898 
with new leaders and amore modern spirit. 

The most significant industrial fact brought 
out by the census of 1890 is that the Piedmont 
or Upland South—all that region from the 
mountain ranges to the long line of sand hills 
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extending from Richmond, Va., to Montgomery, 
Ala.—is henceforth to be mainly a manufactur- 
ing instead of mainly an agricultural section. 
As for North Carolina specifically, we have 
already seen that from 1890 to 1900 it more 
than doubled its output of manufactures, and 
since 1900 its growth in manufacturing has 
been four times as rapid as in the preceding 
decade. And all this is simply the revival 
of a former industry and not a new develop- 
ment. North Carolina was the third state to 
engage in cotton manufacturing. In 1810 its 
manufactures and those of the adjoining states 
exceeded those of all six New England States 
and of New York combined. 

In the Appalachians, from Pittsburg to 
Birmingham, the South has convenient supplies 
of coal and iron and also great reserves of 
forest wealth. No other state in the Union, 
says the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
“offers such a variety of woods, both hard and 
soft,” as North Carolina. It is said of the great 
White Oak Mills just completed in Greens- 
boro, the largest factory for the manufacture 
of blue denims in America, that the difference 
in labor cost resulting from the mere saving of 
fuel to the operatives here as compared with 
New England would afford such a margin of 
profit as to make Northern competition un- 
profitable. And perhaps the greatest natural 
resource of this Upland South is yet to be 
named—the people themselves. They are of 
the same stock as those who have won world- 
acknowledged industrial supremacy for Old 
England and New England, and here in the 
South their hands have not lost their cunning. 

In its primary stages, manufacturing has 
naturally followed the lines of least resistance. 
Cotton, tobacco, lumber—these it had at hand 
and to these it first gave attention. In 1880, 
of every 100 bales of North Carolina cotton 
the state exported 93 and spun 7; it now ex- 
ports 7 and spins 93—and but for the unusual 
increase in the state’s production of cotton, its 
factories would already be calling on other 
Southern States for raw material. Of manu- 
factured tobacco, the output in ten years has 
not merely doubled but trebled, and the output 
of furniture has increased 1,000 per cent. 

No longer content with merely supplying 
the wants of our own people, North Carolina’s 
cotton trade with China is now so extensive 
that America’s diplomatic relations with the 
Orient are of interest to the entire state; 
North Carolina tobaccos are advertised on the 


Ganges and the Nile; High Point invites the 
Cuban minister to its annual banquet because 
of its fast-growing trade with his island; in 
Thomasville I saw a factory which ships 
chairs to South Africa; the Panama Canal 
Commission rejected offers from all the rest 
of the world and bought its furniture from 
Mebane. In Durham I talked with the presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, who has 
just returned from a stay of several years in 
Japan, representing a Durham industry; an- 
other friend for whom I asked is now building 
up a foreign trade in cigarettes “on the road 
to Mandalay.” 


FACTORIES WITH HOME CAPITAL 


In nearly every instance, too, these industries 
have been developed by home talent and home 
capital, mainly by men of small means, acquir- 
ing further capital and skill with the growth of 
business. Thomasville and High Point may be 
taken as illustrations. Some years ago, a man 
who had failed at another business started a 
$3,500 chair factory in Thomasville. Three 
years later one $500 stockholder refused $5,000 
for his shares. Other factories sprang up, and 
now the sun never sets but that Thomasville 
has shipped a chair for every man, womai, 
and child in the town. High Point was only 
a straggling country village fifteen years ago, 
when three young men invested $9,000 in 
furniture manufacturing. To-day it ranks 
next to Grand Rapids, Mich., in output of 
furniture; it can furnish a house from cellar 
to garret except the piano (it will make pianos 
before the end of the year), and has just added 
street-car and automobile making to its list of 
new industries. In High Point, too, the 
laborers are capitalists and the capitalists are 
laborers; one-sixth of the laborers own stock 
in the factories, and the city claims a larger 
proportion of home owners than any other 
place of equal population in the country. In 
Gaston County, which grows less than 15,000 
bales of cotton and spins 100,000, a consider- 
able number of mills have been built up by 
men who began as day laborers; and his 
friends tell with pride that Mr. George A. 
Gray—whose name has been given to a million- 
dollar mill and who is president of three others 
—began work as a boy of eight sweeping factory 
floors. In one small Piedmont town are 
twenty-five men whose individual wealth must 
be told with five figures, who formerly worked 
at from $1 to $1.50 a day. In Mebane one 
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THE USE OF WATER POWER IN THE 


finds the White Brothers, who started with a 
sawmill twenty years ago, then advanced 
through interior decoration and the cruder 
sorts of wood working, until they now have 
a furniture trade that reaches beyond the 
continent. When this company began furni- 
ture making ten years ago, it imported Western 
laborers because of their admitted superior 


THE USE OF WATER 


OF THE UPLAND 


SOUTH 


UPLAND SOUTH TWENTY YEARS AGO 


skill; now with only 300 per cent. increase 
in the number of workmen, but with home- 
trained natives instead of Westerners, it has 
increased its total output goo per cent. 


HOW TOWNS AND FORTUNES HAVE BEEN BUILT 


In the annals of American commerce there 
is NO more romantic story than that which tells 
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POWER IN THE SOUTH TO-DAY 


A dam on the Yadkin River which will furnish 54,000 horse-power and run cotton mills in a large area by long 
distance transmission 
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of the rise of James B. Duke from selling agent 
of a one-story tobacco factory in Durham, to 
the management of a business whose trade now 
encircles the globe. Spray, in Rockingham 
County, is only one of several North Carolina 
towns which have developed almost as if by 
magic—an unnamed hamlet ten years ago, 
now a small city of 8,000 people, with ten cot- 
ton mills and a pay-roll of $2,000 a day. “I 
expect to build one cotton mill every year until 
I am fifty,” says its founder, Mr. B. Frank 
Mebane; and for ten years (he is only a little 





The cotton mill above the power house 


past forty) he has kept the pace he will doubtless 
maintain. I have not heard anyone speak 
of Winston-Salem as being “on a boom,” yet 
in the first seven months of last year it increased 
its capital invested in manufacturing more 
than one-third—from $9,216,000 to $12,750,000 
—doing it merely as a matter of course and 
without exciting outside comment. Almost 
everywhere, in both town and country, I find 
the same exuberant energy, the same intense 
local pride, which a few years ago struck me as 
being a peculiar mark of the Westerner, from 
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Oklahoma to Oregon. For the first time, too, 
the state has real cities—no longer aggregations 
of houses and men more or less accidentally 
brought together, but communities of people 
welded together by a spirit of unity, loyalty, 
and coéperation into a definite and effective 
working force. 

One would like to give a chapter, too, to the 
development of North Carolina’s water powers 
—3,500,000 horse-power being available along 
the hundred streams which rush from its 


mountain peaks, the highest east of the Rockies, 


A 30,000 HORSE-POWER PLANT ON THE 


is run by this water-generated electricity and power is sold in 
river which will generate 


or from the hills of its Piedmont counties. 
The Southern Power Company on the Catawba, 
the Whitney Reduction Company on the 
Yadkin, and the Rockingham Power Company 
on the Great Pee Dee are now developing 
hydro-electric power sufficient to run one-fifth 
of all the spindles in England. And as yet 
they have but tapped this enormous resource. 
Already, as a result of the transmission of 
power by electricity, the tendency is toward 
building larger cotton mills instead of the many 
small mills which formerly utilized the water 
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| Columbus at $16 a horse-power a year. 
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powers direct. Under ordinary conditions, a 
cotton mill depending on steam for power finds 
its fuel bill as much as one-sixth of its total 
expenses, and I know one factory which ex- 
pects to save $12,500 a year by substituting 
electric power for coal next July. 

But manufacturing progress has not been 
made at the expense of agriculture. In the last 
census decade, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee were among the eleven states which 
made a net gain of three points or more in rank 
in gross value of agricultural products. If the 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


advance of North Carolina manufacturing is 
more notable than the advance of agriculture 
it is only because it is more novel, not because 
it is more substantial. From 1890 to 1900, the 
increase in agricultural production was five 
times as great as the increase in population, 
and since 1900 this rate of progress has been 
further accelerated. 

For one thing, the Upland South is now 
finding out just what nature intended to make 
of each section and is working in harmony 
with her instead of at cross-purposes. Even- 
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tually, eastern North Carolina, for example, 
is likely to become one vast garden for supply- 
ing Northern markets and its own increasing 
factory population with early vegetables, fruits, 
and berries. It has not been many years 
since it began to ship strawberries. Yet in 
two days last year 386 refrigerator carloads 
passed through Rocky Mount—2,000,000 quarts, 
or enough to furnish one cupful to every per- 
son in every city and county in New York. 
In Wilmington, the other day, I saw forty 
acres under cloth—Mr. D. N. Chadwick’s 





There are power plants completed and planned on this one 


immense lettuce crop, his returns from this one 


vegetable having netted him $40,000. One 
man who came to eastern North Carolina 


penniless has since cleared as much as $25,000 
in one year from truck crops. Even the poor- 
est sand-hill land, once regarded as fit for noth- 
ing except “to hold creation together,” has 
trebled in value as its adaptability for growing 
fruits and vegetables (notably peaches, grapes, 
and dewberries) and its susceptibility to im- 
provement have been demonstrated. ‘‘We 
have the climate, and we can make the soil,” 
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A LONG-LEAF PINE FOREST 


The turpentine men and the lumber men are fast destroying these great trees; and tracts of “round timber” 
now bring almost fabulous prices 


was a saying of Westbrook, the strawberry 
pioneer. On trucking lands the grower is not 
content with even two crops a year from the 
same land; one man was complaining, the other 
day, that while he made three crops on the 


same area in 1906—tomatoes, cabbage, and 
spinach—he was to blame for letting his land 
lie idle through six whole weeks of the best 
growing season when it might have made a 
good crop of millet! Many of the farmers 
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now ship six to nine money crops a year from 
farms on which cotton was formerly the only 
source of revenue. 

In the cultivation of staple crops the im- 
provement has been no less marked. For- 
merly a bale of cotton per acre was regarded 
as the high-water mark of good farming (the 
average for the South is only about one-third 
bale per acre); but in Sampson County, last 
summer, I found more than one farmer with 
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is replacing the old-time cradle; and it 
no longer takes four men and two horses to 
plant one row of corn in this fashion: 

man, 1 horse—to open row; 


t 
I man—to distribute fertilizer; 
I man—to drop corn; 

I 


man, 1 horse—to cover corn and fertilizer. 


Instead, the present practice saves the labor 
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THE COUNTRY SAW-MILL 


When the “stand” at one place is cut, the mill is moved to another section 


whom two bales per acre, and not one, was the 
ciiterion of good farming. Formerly the farmer 
did not believe he could grow either cotton or 
corn without hand chopping, but some of the 
first cotton in Wake County last year was 
never hoed by hand—it was cultivated only 
with weeders and harrows—and some of the 
best corn on the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College farm received no hand chopping. In 
wheat farming the modern reaper and binder 


of three men, by the following improved 
process, using modern farm machinery: 


I man 2 horses—to open row, distribute 
fertilizer, drop corn, and cover—all 
at one operation, two rows at the time. 


Farmers who thought a few years ago that 
the emigration of farm labor to the mills would 
ruin them, now see that it was a_ blessing 
in disguise in that it has forced the adoption 
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DR. C. H. HERTY, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF N. C. 
His cup and gutter system of gathering turpentine increases the 
profits of the business $13,000,000 per year 


of all kinds of labor-saving machinery. One of 
the photographs with this article is that of fifty 
farm wagons loaded with modern machinery 
going out from Burlington—and this is but one 
illustration of the rapidity with which improved 
farming implements are coming into use. 

Fifty years ago, moreover, the farmers of 
the Upland South wasted the lands—tilled a 
field recklessly for a few years, then cleared 
a “new ground” and abandoned the old to 
broom-sage and gullies; but now this land- 
debauchery has ended. Crop rotation and 
the legumes preserve the earth’s fertility. 
Every season a crop of land-enriching cow- 
peas may be sandwiched in between the 
staple crops or cultivated in connection with 
them. Farmers no longer scratch over 500 
acres to make what intensive culture would 
produce on 100. “Don’t go West to find a 
new plantation,”’ says a new eastern-Carolina 
proverb; “plow deeper and you will find 
a new one just below the old one you have 
been scratching on.” 

Two stories from real life will illustrate 
as well as anything else the whole story of 
the state’s farming progress. 





A PLANING MILL IN GEORGIA 


It takes the rough boards from the saw-mill and makes finished products of them 
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“You see J could not afford to be Governor!” 
The man who said this is not a Congressman 
nor a capitalist nor a manufacturer, but an 
humble, slave-born Negro farmer—Calvin 
Brock, of Wayne County. He was talking 
to the Governor of North Carolina, whose 
salary is only $4,000 annually and whose clear 
profit is minus—while Calvin Brock had made 
the year before a clear profit of $2,723.61 on 
fifteen acres of strawberries alone, besides 
cultivating fifty acres of land in other crops. 
The black Cincinnatus certainly could not 
afford to leave his plow for the salary of the 
Chief Executive—although he has never seen 
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he astonished the soil itself by the energy of 
his reforms. Hitching a 1,100-pound mule to 
an ordinary plow, he found that it would not 
penetrate the brickyard that lay beneath 
the few inches of cultivated upper crust. 
Then he hitched up two horses and they broke 
off his plow, whereupon he “cussed”’ and sent 
to Chattanooga for a four-horse disk plow. 
By this time the “moss-backed”’ farmers who 
had never averaged more than a quarter-bale 
per acre had sworn that he would ruin his 
land forever with his new-fangled “ book- 
farming” ideas; but to no effect. “I surely 
can’t make money by your plans,” he retorted, 























BARRELS OF ROSIN ON THE WHARF AT SAVANNAH, GA., WHICH IS THE LARGEST’ PORT 
FOR SHIPPING “NAVAL STORES” IN THE WORLD : 


the inside of a schoolhouse and only learned 
to read and write by copying and conning a 
scrawled alphabet which a country carpenter 
penciled for him on a new pine shingle! 
Another experience is that of a white farmer 
in an adjoining county who paid $500 for a farm 
of 53 acres in 1899—not quite $10 an acre. Its 
former owner had acted on the theory that he 
didn’t own anything except three inches of 
surface soil, and with such cultivation it took 
four acres of the land to make a bale of cotton. 
But that policy by no means commended itself 
to the new owner. Thoroughly inoculated 
with the idea of crop rotation and deep plowing, 


“and it can’t be any worse to try the ‘book- 
farming’ ideas, as you call them. And as 
for ruining the land, it’s my own, I reckon, 
and I will plow clean down half-way to China 
if I want to.” Of course the man ought to 
have deepened his seed-bed gradually, instead 
of bringing so much subsoil to the surface at 
once, but liberal disk harrowing largely over- 
came his errors here, and the heavy cowpea 
crop and the barnyard manure did the rest. 
The next year indicated the land’s upward 
trend; and by proper rotation and cultivation 
he brought it up until, in 1905, part of it made 
two bales of cotton per acre; and this year, 
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A TRAINLOAD OF STRAWBERRIES FROM CHADBOURN 


The large income from this crop is a new source of wealth to the South 





A DOUBLE-HEADED TRAIN OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS FROM A DURHAM FACTORY 


From a small beginning forty years ago this town has built up a tobacco trade that encircles the globe 
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A FURNITURE FACTORY AT MEBANE, N.C., AND A SOLID TRAIN-LOAD OF ITS PRODUCTS 
THREE GREAT SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 
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following corn last year, he hopes for a two- 
bale average on the entire field. To-day he 
wouldn’t sell his $9.41 land of 1899 for $100 
an acre; and why should he, since even at 


that figure the buyer could pay for it with the 


first year’s cotton crop? His example is but 
one of thousands that might be cited, and that 
have proved as contagious as measles. 

In five years the attendance on Farmers’ 


SOUTH 


Institutes has doubled, the number of farm 
papers read has probably increased 400 per 
cent., and the number of agricultural students 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
has more than trebled. With financial in- 
dependence, too, the farmer has acquired a 
deeper dignity and pride in his calling. He 
no longer owes the merchant, and so much 
a thing of the past is the old, ruinous, 


ONE END OF ONE OF THE MODERN DUKE FACTORIES 
Mr. J. B. Duke, the president of the American Tobacco Company, is a son of Mr. Washington Duke 
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mortgage-breeding “ciedit system” of buying 
supplies, that he has almost forgotten it. To 
his prosperity is largely attributable the great 
increase in the number of small banks. In 
Scotland County, reversing immemorial custom, 
farmers now lend money to the merchants. If 
the prices in the fall do not suit the cotton 
growers, they simply hold $10,000,000 worth 
for better prices the following summer. A 
conservative estimate would probably put the 
increase in land values during the last ten 
years at 250 per cent. The cases of two 
Pender County neighbors have just come to 
my attention, one refusing $2,500 for land he 
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FARMERS BRINGING 





bought in 1897 for $350, while another has 
sold a tract for $2,000 which then cost him 
$750. In the first instance, the profits were 
unusually large, but the second case is typical. 

Of the other factors that have helped in the 
remaking of country life in Carolina, better 
schools, better roads, rural mail delivery, and 
the rural telephone must not be ignored. 
Mecklenburg’s good roads are famous, Dur- 
ham’s will become equally so, and the $300,000 
Guilford is now expending will leave its roads 
not inferior to Durham’s. 

As for the increase in quantity of mail matter 
handled, I recently obtained the statistics for 
three Raleigh rural delivery routes which had 
then been in operation three and one-half 
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years. On Route No. 1, I found that the 
number of pieces of mail handled per month 
had grown from 952 to 5,032; on Route No. 
2, from 1,372 to 3,670; and on Route No. 3, 
from 1,553 to 3,531—a total increase of from 
3,878 to 12,233, or more than 200 per cent. 
Another illustration is found in the fact that in 
five years the circulation of the Methodist 
paper published in the building in which I 
write has increased from 4,000 to 8,000; that 
of the Baptist paper from 5,000 to 11,000; and 
that of the farm paper from 5,000 to 24,000. 

For the first time, too, the school is beginning 
to lay hold on farm life—no longer a mere 
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TOBACCO INTO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


parasite, but a living, vital thing rooted in the 
soil. Agriculture and Nature study now have 
a place in the curriculum. Under the old 
system, the farmer boy learned about the won- 
ders of Asia and Switzerland, but nothing 
about the wonders of plant and animal life; 
he was taught the metric system of weights and 
measures, but not how to calculate a feeding 
ration; foreign exchange had a place in the 
school books but there was not a word about 
the elements of soil fertility. Being taught 
a hundred ways of applying education in 
the store, but nothing of agriculture, small 
wonder that hundreds of boys who might 
have been, farm successes became town 
failures, and hundreds of others, quitting 
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SPRAY, N.C., A TEN-YEAR-OLD COTTON-MILL TOWN 










When the first factory was built Spray was an unnamed hamlet; now it is becoming one of the large factory towns of the 
region. Its founder declares that he expects to build a factory a year until he is fifty 





HIGH POINT, N.C. 


Next to Grand Rapids, Mich., it manufactures more furniture than any other town in the United States. Fifteen 
years ago it was a country village 
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FARMERS BUYING IMPROVED MACHINERY IN BURLINGTON, N. C 
THREE SCENES OF INDUSTRY IN THE UPLAND SOUTH 
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TWO OLD SCHOOLHOUSES 


school as soon as they decided to become 
farmers, dwarfed their souls because of a school 
system that belonged to the Middle Ages. 

Ten years ago, state-aided rural school 
libraries for North Carolina were not even 
talked of; while every day for five years now 
some new storehouse of the world’s intellectual 
wealth has been put within reach of the coun- 
try children. I sometimes wonder if any other 
money the state has ever spent has produced 
better results. 

Yet another noteworthy fact in the enrich- 
ment of country life is the rural telephone— 
farmers in more than one county setting up 
their own poles, stringing their own wire, and 
operating extensive codperative lines. And 
the trolley is also beginning to penetrate the 
farming districts. With all these improvements 
and the betterment of the public schools which 
we are now to consider, it is not strange that 
here the drift to the citics has been largely 
checked, and that in many sections the high 
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IN THE UPLAND SOUTH 


price of cotton of late years has actually turned 
the tide back toward the country. 

As for the general educational campaign in 
North Carolina, that has become too trite a 
subject for extensive comment. Since 1890, 
the average length of the school term has been 
increased 50 per cent. for both races, and the 
sun never sets but that some new and modern 
public schoolhouse replaces some _ shabbier 
structure of other days. Higher institutions 
of learning, too, are keeping pace’ with the 
growth of the public schools. 

It is a well-rounded, symmetrical develop- 
ment, then, that the Upland South is having. 
It is getting rich, but it is not of its increasing 
wealth that its people are proudest. The 
moral tone of the population is improving. 
More significant than the growing number of 
factories is the increasing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of manufacturers and law- 
makers as to the welfare of the operatives. 
North Carolina has prohibited the sale of 





THE BUILDINGS BY WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN REPLACED SINCE THE COUNTRY BEGAN 
TO PROSPER 
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liquor in all rural districts and towns without 
police protection. It has revised its divorce 
laws. Public taste is better. The campaign 
stories of twenty years ago would not now be 
tolerated. In number and quality of books, 


North Carolina’s record for 1906 has not been 
surpassed in the South. Men of wealth no 
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dividend-promising investment would have 
done. 

Of sectional bitterness or narrowness, little 
remains. ‘We will filially honor the shades 
of our ancestors, but we will not cut ourselves 
among their tombs.” 

The safety of the state and the interests of 


PART OF A $6,000 APPLE CROP 


The owner gave up the business of selling jewelry to become a farmer 


longer hoard their money. The Watts Hospital, 
just given to Durham by Mr. Geo. W. 
Watts, will be the largest south of Baltimore; 
a citizen of Raleigh recently gave his entire 
fortune to establish“a public library there; 
when Dr. Charles D. McIver died last year, 
the plans for a McIver monument loosened 
the purse strings of the state as quickly as any 


white and black alike demanded the dis- 
franchisement of the illiterate Negroes, but, 
as ex-Governor Aycock said in his inaugural 
message, ‘‘their right to life, liberty, property, 
and the pursuit of happiness shall be more 
carefully safeguarded than ever before.” In 
the Democratic state convention which nomi- 
nated the present Governor, for example, 
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there was an almost riotous demonstration 
when a delegate presented a proposition to 
divide the school fund between the races in 
proportion to the amount of taxes paid by 
each, thus leaving the Negro without the 
Southern white man’s aid. The Democratic 
caucus also refused to extend the life of the 
“Grandfather Clause,” giving the right of 
suffrage to whites who will not learn to read 
and write, while denying it to illiterate blacks. 
So the stronger race has determined that the 
inferior race shall have the fullest help and 


advocate of universal education and the de- 
fender of the rights of the weaker race from 
whom it was necessary to take the privilege 
of suffrage; and the present Governor Glenn, 
without neglecting his predecessor’s educa- 
tional work, has made industrial development 
the keynote of his administration. Through- 
out the South, too, it ought to be said, there 
has been a broadening of religious opinion, and 
the religious thought of to-day is as far removed 
from ancient blue-law Puritanism on one hand 
as it is from modern iconoclastic criticism on the 





ONE NORTH CAROLINA FAMILY 


The South, with no immigration, has increased in population and sent thousands of people to other parts of the Union 


encouragement, and has also determined to 
make its training fit its needs. Teaching 
agriculture is but a beginning; other industrial 
features will be added; and county trade 
schools will follow in time. 

To-day the people demand the discussion 
of practical issues. In 1898, it was enough 
to know that leaders like Aycock and 
Glenn stood for “white supremacy” and 
“party regularity,” and under old conditions 
they might never have been recognized as the 
champions of anything else. Now ex-Governor 
Aycock has made a national reputation as the 





other—an advance that is significant in many 
ways. 

So, at last, has come the enfranchisement of 
the South, the most significant social develop- 
ment of our generation; and in its spirit the 
people are building their commonwealths— 
building them on the broad foundations of a 
genuine democracy, developing their industries 
and the wealth of their resources. The joy 
of constructive work indeed is now the South- 
emer’s; and his blood stirs at the thought that 
these next fifty years the South will have the 
tasks of an heroic age. 
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THE SOUTHS 


INTELLECTUAL 


EXPRESSION 


THE ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND ECONOMIC WRITING 


THAT IS SUPERSEDING 


THE OLD-TIME ORATORY 
BY 


EDWIN MIMS 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, TRINITY COLLEGE, N. C. 


was the orator held in such high 

repute as in the South before the war. 
Mr. William Garrott Brown, in an illuminating 
essay on William L. Yancey, makes this ob- 
servation on the ante-bellum South: 


Prove in no other part of the world 


“Tt was the spoken word, not the printed page, that 
guided thought, aroused enthusiasm, made history. : 
These were the true universities of the lower South—the 
law courts, and the great religious and political gatherings— 
as truly as a grove was the university of Athens. The 
man who wished to lead or to teach must be able to speak. 
He could not touch the artistic sense of the people with 
pictures, or statues, or verse, or plays; he must charm 
them with voice and gesture.” 


Within the memory of even a young man, the 
decline of the orator’s power in the South may 
be traced, and a corresponding increase in the 
power of the written word. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris wrote in reply to an invitation to deliver 
an address at a Southern university: “I would 
not make a speech for one million dollars.” 
An increasing number of men—men of power 
and influence—are not ashamed to make 
the same confession. The old-time “ranter”’ 
is hard to overcome, but it may be said that ten 
men now write their speeches to every one who 
did twenty years ago; hence we have less emo- 
tionalism, and a greater precision and accuracy 
in speaking. I have known more than one man 
whose intellectual life has been revolutionized 
by the process of weighing carefully his words 
and stating concisely and pointedly his meaning. 

This change may be seen especially in aca- 
demic celebrations. Recently the address at 
an important civic celebration of a college in 
North Carolina was delivered by a business 
man who spoke in a plain, practical way on 
“Work.” People heard him gladly because 
he was a commonwealth-builder and he had 
something to say that went to the heart of 





things. The same change may be seen in the 
orations of college students. A politician of 
the old school, on listening to the orations of a 
certain college commencement, complained 
that boys were no longer sophomoric, that they 


were actually trying to convince an audience © 


of truths in which they believed. 

I lay stress on this point because it seems to 
me one of the most significant facts with re- 
gard to the contemporary South. An outsider 
who wishes to know the South of to-day, or at 
least the South of the future, should look for 
it, not in the Congressional Record nor in the 
Southern speeches quoted with such relish in 
the New York Sun, but in the more important 
addresses that have been delivered at various 
educational meetings of the past decade. More 
than one of these addresses, in subsequent 
publication, has influenced Southern opinion 
profoundly. 

Along with the change in the style of public 
address has come a pronounced activity in the 
direction of writing. During the year 1905-6 
some twenty-five or thirty books were written 
by North Carolinians—ten ‘of them being 
brought out by the leading publishers of the 
country. The list included a book on syntax 
that has won the approbation of the leading 
English scholars of the world; a scientific dis- 
cussion of education; a text-book on economics, 
already adopted by many colleges and high 
schools; two books on the cotton industry and 
the changes caused thereby; a history of 
Methodism in North Carolina based on a study 
of documentary material collected by the 


author; a history of the Federalist system | 
—one of the volumes in the American Nation . 


series; several historical studies, ranging 


from doctoral dissertations to more elaborate 


treatises; a biography of the leading Southern 


poets since the war; a book of sketches and. 
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personal essays by a young newspaper writer 
cut off in the prime of a brilliant career; and a 
volume of poems, some of which had already 
appeared in the leading periodicals of the 
country. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS 


Most notable has been the work done in 
historical writing. That the American His- 
torical Association should have met in New 
Orleans in 1904, that four of the American 
Nation series should be written by South- 
erners, and that a score or more of specialists 
in history are now, either in leading univer- 
sities or in their own colleges in the South, 
pursuing definite lines of historical research, 
are matters of prime importance. As a result 
of the excellent work in history at Johns Hopkins 
University inaugurated by the late Herbert B. 
Adams, and the later interest in Southern his- 
tory manifested by the departments of history 
at Columbia and Harvard, there has come a 
change in the point of view and in the style of 
Southern historians. In spite of excessive 
hours of teaching and of meagre libraries for 
research work, and in spite of a constant de- 
mand on the part of many Southerners that 
history should be written to substantiate pre- 
viously formed opinions, Southern scholars 
have made rapid progress in the study and 
interpretation of Southern life and_ history. 

Much of the work up to this time has been in 
the form of monographs, which are often lacking 
in literary charm and in philosophical grasp; 
but such foundation work has been absolutely 
necessary. Such writings as Houston’s 
“Nullification in South Carolina,’ Garner’s 
“Reconstruction in Mississippi,’ Bruce’s 
“The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” 
Fleming’s “Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama,” and the volumes in the American 
Nation series already referred to, take rank 
with the best work of the kind done by Ameri- 
can scholars. The works on a larger scale 
by McCrady, Hannis Taylor, and Woodrow 
Wilson show how far we have come from the 
work of Pollard, Stephens, and Gayarré. 
A singularly impartial study of the causes 
leading to the Civil War is “The Brothers’ 
War” by Mr. John C. Reed, of Atlanta, who 
has given even the New England abolitionist his 
due. Mr. William Garrott Brown, in his “‘ Lower 
South in American History,” and his Adantic 
Monthly articles on the decade after the Civil 
War, has so combined scholarly research with 
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literary charm and philosophical perspective 
as to give promise of being one of the great 
American historians. 

Of less historical value, but of more popular 
interest, has been the publication of Southern 
memoirs and letters and reminiscences. Gen- 
eral Gordon’s ‘Reminiscences of the Civil 
War” is a distinct advance on earlier books, 
which were often written by Southern generals 
without proper study. “The Letters and Recol- 
lections of Robert E. Lee,” by his son, Capt. 
Robert E. Lee, give better than any previous life 
the story of Lee’s last years at Lexington. The 
book reveals Lee as—in spirit and in work— 
the leader of the New South, as well as the con- 
summate flower of the civilization of the Old 
South. There are scattered throughout the 
letters golden words that should be the in- 
spiration of every forward movement in the 
South to-day, for Lee was with the forces that 
make for progress rather than reaction, for 
constructive effort rather than futile obstruction, 
for nationalism rather than sectionalism. 

We have had a rather noteworthy lot of 
sprightly, entertaining books by Southern 
women who have touched with charm some out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners of history. If 
they have lacked the scientific point of view of 
the studies already referred to, they are in- 
teresting as human documents. Mrs. Avary’s 
“A Southern Girl During the War,” and 
“Dixie after the War,” Mrs. Clay’s “A Belle of 
the ’Fifties,” and Mrs. Pryor’s “ Reminiscences 
of Peace and War” have conveyed to a large 
number of people the humor, pathos, and 
tragedy of eventful times. Of distinctly better 
quality is John S. Wise’s “The End of an 
Era,” which is perhaps the most vivid picture 
of life just before and during the war that has 
yet been written. Chapters in a most inter- 
esting autobiography—yet to be completed, 
one may hope—may be found in the files of the 
Forum and the Aiélantic Monthly. I refer to 
the sketches by Professor Gildersleeve of his 
early life in Charleston and of his experiences 
as a teacher in the University of Virginia and 
as a member of Gordon’s staff. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


The fine literary flavor of “Essays and Stud- 
ies” by the same author suggests a kind of writ- 
ing in which the activity has not been so great as 
in the field of historical writing. The South has 
an honorable record in suggesting the lines along 
which the teaching of English has proceeded. 
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Thomas Jefferson was the first American to 
advocate the study of Anglo-Saxon. The 
late Professor Thomas R. Price was one of the 
first to give English its proper place in the 
college curriculum, and his pupils whom he 
inspired to take advancea rk in German 
universities were the first Americans to project 
a series of Anglo-Saxon texts. Sidney Lanier 
indicated with rare insight and enthusiasm 
the importance of the study of English litera- 
ture, and left behind some brilliant excursions 
into the realm of philosophical criticism. His 
letters and his lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University entitle him to the praise of doing 
for the study of English literature what Long- 
fellow and Lowell, over a much longer stretch 
of time, did for French and German. 
The standard biography and the definitive 
edition of Edgar Allan Poe are the work of 
Professor Harrison of the University of Virginia. 
Most significant was Professor Trent’s work 
at the University of the South. A man of wide 
reading in classical and modern literature, a 
prodigious worker, a writer of exceptional 
power, he was a teacher of much inspiration, 
and established himself, while still at Sewanee, 
Tenn., as one of the best literary critics of the 
country. Through the Sewanee Review, he 
not only published his own writings, but was 
the means of inspiring other Southern scholars 
to write on Southern literature and other vital 
subjects. In his life of William Gilmore Simms, 
a Southerner made for the first time a critical 
study of Southern literature before the war, 
and at the same time an incisive and philosoph- 
ical presentation of certain phases of ante- 
bellum life. Although the book met at the 
time with abuse at the hands of conservative and 
sensitive Southerners, some of the best friends 
of the University of the South going so far as 
to demand the author’s resignation, it has been 
generally recognized as a work of first-rate 
importance. Some of his most important 
contentions were that the ante-bellum South 
was “the least-favored section of all America 
for successful literary work,” that “no nation 
or section will ever get a literature by shrieking 
for the national and the sectional, and not 
praying for the true and the beautiful,” that 
the Southern poet was “too easy-going to 
succeed in any form of verse that required pa- 
tience and skill,” for he “relied on inspiration, 
not on hard work,” and that Simms did not 
“ag to the results that his genius prom- 
ised. 
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With the same desire to approach the sub- 
ject of the South’s literature from a scientific 
standpoint, the late Professor Baskervill, of 
Vanderbilt University, published just before his 
death a volume on the new school of Southern 
writers. Agreeing with Professor Trent in 
his estimate of ante-bellum literature, he 
hailed with gladness the appearance of the 
writers of fiction and poetry who began their 
work under new conditions in an atmosphere 
of freedom and nationalism. 

Maurice Thompson once said that the space 
between the literature of the South before the 
war and that which is before us now is not “the 
mere space of time which separates them. It 
is measured by a finer reckoning than the 
counting of years.” Without going into any 
elaborate comparison between the literature of 
the two periods, or without giving even a sum- 
mary of the work of the new school of writers, 
I merely suggest some of the more significant 
phases of what may be called a literary move- 
ment. There was in the South immediately 
after the war a demand, sometimes vociferously 
expressed, for a distinctive “Southern”? litera- 
ture. Magazines were started in many South- 
em cities, publishing houses were projected 
either in the South or in the North for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting the sale of Southern 
books, and there were many men and women 
who wrote with the avowed aim of setting the 
South right before the world. Some wrote out of 
their extreme poverty. There was a deluge 
of poems, sentimental and morbid; of rem- 
iniscences carelessly put together; of his- 
tories written without reliance on documentary 
material; of fiction highly romantic and sen- 
sational; and text-books written because the 
South could “no longer trust the mental and 
moral training of sons and daughters to teachers 
and books imported from abroad.” The idea 
was that, as the. world was all against us, 
patriotic men should now come forth to justify 
the Southern point of view. 


THE NEW SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


About 1875 there began to appear in North- 
em magazines short stories and poems which 
were of a distinctly different quality. The real 
Southern literature—or better American litera- 
ture in the South—came almost without ob- 
servation, when men began to describe in a 
simple and yet artistic way the human life about 
them. Irwin Russell, listening to an old Negro 
mammy singing a revival hymn in the back- 
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yard of his Mississippi home and fitting words 
to the tune, ushered in the dialect poem. Joel 
Chandler Harris began to tell stories in the 
Atlanta Constitution, gathered from the old 
plantation in his boyhood—and “Uncle 
Remus” was soon known around the world. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston saw in the light of 
his mature imagination scenes of his boyhood 
in middle Georgia. George W. Cable depicted 
with consummate art the scenery and romance of 
New Orleans. Miss Murfree, with the back- 
ground of the mountains of east Tennessee, 
interpreted the life of our “contemporary 
ancestors.” In the ’eighties, Thomas Nelson 
Page wrote out the stories of the old times in 
Virginia that he had told for a number of years 
in the social circles of Richmond. James 
Lane Allen, with a finer culture and with 
an added note of idealism, set forth the 
remoter life of the Revolutionary days in Ken- 
tucky, and the picturesque charm of the blue- 
grass country. Still later, Miss Johnston ex- 
plored the fields of early colonial history, and 
Miss Ellen Glasgow represented something of 
the transition from the old South to the new. 
Some of the most interesting figures in con- 
temporary American literature are Southerners. 
It is unfortunate that there has not been a 
more notable fulfillment of the early promise, 
but this fact may be in part attributed to the 
general condition of American literature. The 
most serious regret is that Sidney Lanier did 
not live to complete the work that he had 
planned; as it is, he has a distinct place among 
the greater poets of this country. 

Gradually these writers, and others who 
might be named, portrayed practically all the 
picturesque phases of Southern life. The 
creole, the mountaineer, the “cracker,” the 
Negro, the old Southern gentleman and his 
lady, the overseer, found their interpreters in 
a literature that was full of humor, pathos, 
tragedy, and that was permeated with the air 
of kindly sympathy and freedom. Southern 
society that had been without expression, that 
had prided itself on its solidarity, suddenly 
revealed its secrets to men of genius. If there 
was a tendency to idealize the life of the past 
and to shut the eye to certain important phases 
of that life, it was but natural. The significant 
point is that men began to describe Southern 
scenery, not some fantastic world of dream- 
land; sentimentalism was superseded by a 
healthy realism touched with romance. The 
writers of fiction fell in with contemporary 
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tendencies in American literature, following 
the lead of Bret Harte and Mark Twain, who 
had faithfully written humorous local sketches 
and incidents. They had the creative instinct 
that removed them far from the purely didactic 
spirit of the older writers. With them, literature 
was not a diversion, as it had been with so many 
of the leisurely gentlemen of the old South, 
but a business. They were willing to be known 
as men of letters who made their living by 
literature. Their ideals were well expressed 
by Joel Chandler Harris when he said of the 
Southern writer: “He must be Southern and 
yet cosmopolitan; he must be intensely local in 
feeling but utterly unprejudiced and unpartisan 
as to opinions, traditions, and sentiment. When- 
ever we have a genuine Southern literature it 
will be American and cosmopolitan as well.” 

Not the least significant point about this 
literature was that it met with such hearty 
response in the North. Contrary to the idea 
which had prevailed after the war, that North- 
ern people would be slow to recognize Southern 
genius, it must be said that Northern publishers, 
Northern magazines, and Northern readers to 
a large degree made possible the success of 
Southern writers. In one number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine there were no less than seven 
contributions by Southerners, which led the 
editor to comment on the fact of “a permanent 
productive force in literature in the South” 
and to “welcome the new writers to the great 
republic of letters.” The same recognition 
came from the Century and Harper’s. An 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, which had been 
the special organ of New England writers, said 
in 1885: 

“Tt is not the subjects offered by Southern writers which 
interest us so much as the manifestation of a spirit which 
seemed to be dying out of our literature. . . . Their 
work is large, imaginative, and constantly responsive to 
the elemental movements of human nature; and we should 
not be greatly surprised if the historian of our literature, 
a few generations hence, should take note of an enlarge- 
ment of American letters at this time through the agency 
of a New South. The North refines to a keen 
analysis, the South enriches through a generous imagination. 

The breadth which characterizes the best 
Southern writing, the large, free handling, the confident 
imagination, are legitimate results of the careless yet 
masterful and hospitable life which has pervaded that 
section. We have had our laugh at the florid, coarse- 
flavored literature which has not yet disappeared at the 
South, but we are witnessing now the rise of a school that 
shows us the worth of generous nature when it has been 
schooled and ordered.” 
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No words could better express the full mean- 
ing of the awakening in literature. 

For the comprehension of the more impor- 
tant phases of contemporary life in the South, 
one must go elsewhere than to the writing of 
which we have been speaking. “Of careful 
analysis of social conditions, of profound study 
and comprehension of the principles of human 
nature and human action, and of serene, self- 
contained art, there are still few traces in the 
Southern literature of the present generation.” 

This deficiency has been, in part, supplied 
by such books as Mr. Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy’s “The Present South” and Mr. Holland 
Thompson’s “From the Cotton Field to the 
Cotton Mill.” 

Necessarily, there has been much writing on 
the Negro problem. With the lurid and melo- 
dramatic novels and plays of Thomas Dixon 
before us; with the temperate discussions in 
Thomas Nelson Page’s “The Negro: the 
Southerner’s Problem” and Prof. W. B. 
Smith’s “The Color Line”; with the widely 
divergent addresses and articles by such 
leaders as Senator Tillman, Bishop Galloway, 
and Chancellor Hill— we have every element 
that enters into a most complex situation. 
Furthermore, in Dubois’s ‘Souls of the Black 
Folk” and Booker Washington’s “Up from 
Slavery” and “The Future of the American 
Negro,” the race has not been without its 
own interpreters. 


THE SPIRIT OF LITERARY INDEPENDENCE 


The critical point of view has been applied 
not only to the study and writing of history and 
literature but to all other phases of Southern 
life. The right and the duty of criticism have 
been firmly established. The critic has had 
to contend against emotionalism and a spirit 
of futile obstruction. He may have at times 
been unduly rasping and unsympathetic, but 
he has in the face of all obstacles maintained 
the right to see facts as they are, to judge the 
South in the light of the best that has been and 
is being thought and done in the world, to uphold 
standards of excellence. He has had to resist 
the conservative and the sentimentalist. Some 
men have, ever since the war, failed to under- 
stand the meaning of defeat. They have 
magnified the life before the war as “the most 
glorious in the history of the world.” They 
have been unwilling to see any defects in the 
South and consequently have resented criticism 
either by Northerners or by the people of their 
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own section. They have failed, as Lanier 
said, ‘to perceive the deeper movements under- 
running the times.” They have been willing 
to have the South remain proud in its isolation. 
They have harked back to the bitter memories 
of the past. Ina word, they have forgot nothing 
and learned nothing. 

The conflict between these two types of men 
has waged furiously since the close of the war. 
The contrast may be seen in the fiery speeches 
of the unreconstructed Toombs and the states- 
manlike address of Ben Hill at Tammany 
Hall in 1866. 

‘No severer rebuke has ever been given to 
sectionalism than Lamar’s speech on Charles 
Sumner and no more genuine plea was ever 
made for nationalism than Henry Grady’s on 
“The New South.” Dr. J. L. M. Curry over- 
threw the contentions of many a moss-back 
when he said before the Georgia Legislature: 


“T am not afraid of the educated masses; I would rather 
trust the masses than kings, priests, aristocracy, or estab- 
lished church. No nation can realize its full possibility 
unless it builds upon the education of the whole people.” 


When Major Robert Bingham said, “The 
greatest blessing that ever befell us was a failure 
to establish a nationality, and the next greatest 
blessing was the getting rid of slavery on any 
conditions,” he answered effectively a certain 
type of Confederate memorial address. 

After all, is it not true that ‘educators are 
needed more than capitalists; school houses 
more than factories: a change in educational 
methods more than a change in politics’? 
Slowly, out of investigations and reports, articles 
and addresses, and even books, there is evolving 
a well-defined educational programme or policy. 
First, there is a desire to know and to state 
facts. In the Governor’s office at Raleigh, 
N. C., several years ago, some educational 
leaders were formulating a platform for an 
educational campaign. The question arose 
whether the actual facts with regard to 
illiteracy in the state should be incorporated 
in the statement. Governor Aycock said 
impressively: “If it is a fact, then let it be 
stated in unmistakable terms.” Now that is 
the spirit of the present South. The old sen- 
sitiveness with regard to the opinion of others 
has yielded to the grave facing of facts. “Men 
recognize that the greater reproach is not 
illiteracy, but indifference to it. They per- 
ceive that its significance cannot be offset by 
dwelling upon the admitted and often darker 
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evils of other sections.””’ When the late Dr. 
Mclver wrote that “we pay convicts, when we 
employ them to work on our own public roads, 
more than we pay capable men and women 
to train children,” and that “there is nothing 
in our homes that we would let a forty-dollar- 
a-month laborer work upon except the brains 
of our children,” he was applauded for it. 


A HIGHER INTELLECTUAL AVERAGE 


More important than the statement of facts 
has been the presentation, in various forms, 
of the immense significance of universal 
education. One of the most noteworthy 
changes in the more important institutions of 
learning is that their presidents are men 
who have been trained as specialists, and 
who therefore approach educational prob- 
lems from the standpoint of educational 
experts. The time when a_ broken-down 
politican could be elected to an important 
presidency has passed here as in the rest of the 
country. This is but one of the many changes 
that are indicative of the rejuvenated life of 
Southern colleges. Their faculties, composed 
almost altogether of specialists, are carrying on 
the work of higher education in a spirit which 
has already been noted as characteristic of the 
departments of history and English. Students 
in these institutions are thoroughly abreast 
with contemporary tendencies, both in the 
college world and in the larger world of affairs. 

The culmination of the activity in higher 
education is the larger freedom in which men 
work and think. In spite of ecclesiastical in- 
fluences on the one hand and political influences 
on the other, the best colleges are moving to- 
ward tolerance in all things. 

These institutions are the centres of indepen- 
dence in politics, just as independent news- 
papers and business men are becoming more 
and more prevalent. They are also promoters 
of liberalism in religion—a healthy liberalism 
which has so far not caused any radical cleavage. 
Perhaps the most widely circulated story with 
regard to a Southern institution is that of the 
dismissal in 1878 of Professor Winchell from 
Vanderbilt University on account of his views 
on evolution. And yet, if one were to take 
that incident as typical of the educational life 
of the present South, he would misjudge and 
misinterpret it. 

The most striking confirmation of the grow- 
ing freedom in Southern colleges was the action 
of the board of trustees of Trinity College in 
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North Carolina in refusing to accept the resig- 
nation of Professor Bassett, notwithstanding 
his views on the Negro question. In the face 
of a widespread popular clamor, the trustees 
set forth a declaration of academic freedom 
that resounded throughout the country. Some 
of the sentences will indicate the spirit of 
the whole: 


“The search for truth should be unhampered and in an 
atmosphere that is free. Liberty may sometimes lead to 
folly. Yet it is better that some should be tolerated than 
that all should think and speak under the deadening in- 
fluence of repression. Money, students, friends, are not 
for one moment to be weighed in the balance with toler- 
ance, fairness and with freedom.” 


The late Chancellor Hill, on reading this 
statement to the students of the University of 
Georgia, characterized it as a ringing declara- 
tion of academic liberty which will be an im- 
mortal chapter in the history of civilization in 
this country. 

The movements which I have here briefly 
suggested as they have found expression in 
worthy writing, are but now in the beginning. 
I do not mean that all of them have been vic- 
torious, or that they are predominant in South- 
ern life to-day. The forces of reaction and of 
conservatism seem at times all too strong for 
the forces of progress and enlightenment. But 
I have no doubt of the ultimate triumph of 
truth and righteousness and freedom. There 
is in the minds and hearts of the men who work 
for these forces a buoyant hopefulness that aug- 
urs well for the future. Whether they are doing 
the actual work in the industrial world, or 
whether they are engaged in the work of inter- 
preting through the written and spoken word 
the tendencies that I have indicated, they be- 
lieve that their task is one of the noblest ever 
committed tomen. They do not need the pity 
of any outsider who may look with conde- 
scension upon the South of to-day. They 
glory in the difficulty and the high privilege 
of the task. They believe the South to-day 
to be, as America was in the day of Emerson, 
the land of opportunity. As one of our own 
number has recently said: 

“Those that sit in soft places and discuss academic 


propositions (and mistake self-indulgence and criticism 
for the intellectual life) are welcome to their ease. We 


would not swap birthrights with them. If we have a rough 
task, it is a high task. While we are doing it, we shall 
have the joy of constructive activity. We look forward 
to a golden age that we may surely help to bring, not back 
to one that never was.” 





























THE GROWTH OF THE LIBRARIES 


THE CIRCULATION OF BOOKS IN SOUTHERN CITIES, TOWNS, AND SCHOOLS 


BY 


LOUIS R. 


of the general growth of the Southern 

States, a statement of the develop- 
ment of the library as an institution which 
largely affected the life of the South would 
scarcely have found a place. Then there was 
no clearly defined, well-organized library move- 
ment. ‘The free public library, the finest pro- 
duct of all library development, was scarcely 
known. 

But the modern library—rural, public, col- 
lege, and traveling—has, since 1896, firmly 
established itself as an institution making for 
saner life and broader culture. 

Possibly the most notable step taken has been 
the establishment of the rural school library. 
In North Carolina, when the educational 
qualification for suffrage was enacted, some- 
thing very definite in the way of greater educa- 
tional facilities for all the people had to be 
provided. The legislature of 1901 equipped, 
with the aid of funds raised by the school 
districts and counties, at least six rural 
school libraries in each of the ninety-seven 
counties. By means of further appropriations 
in 1903 and 1905, the number of libraries in 
each county was increased from six to eighteen, 
and on June 3oth, 1906, 1,400 of these libraries, 
containing a total of 125,000 volumes, were in 
operation in the state. 

In Virginia, the same idea has been carried 
out by a system of traveling school libraries, 
which has been operative since October, 1906, 
and 2,625 volumes have been put in immediate 
circulation. Libraries containing fifty volumes 
each are made up from it and sent out daily 
to the rural school stations throughout the state. 
Every station is allowed to keep its collection for 
four or six months, and then to send it back to 
the state library to receive a new collection. 

At the close of December, 1906, twenty 
thoroughly equipped Carnegie libraries, repre- 
senting $537,000 in buildings, were in operation 
in Texas. Since 1897, Durham, Raleigh, 
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Greensboro, Asheville, Charlotte, and other 
North Carolina towns, a score or more in all, 
have established public libraries, and during 
the year 1906 the five towns just named re- 
corded loans totaling 200,000 volumes among 
25,000 borrowers. In 1905-6, Virginia and 
Arkansas each established its first three public 
libraries. Within the past six months, Atlanta 
has received $30,000 for two additional branch 
libraries, Louisville $200,000 for eight similar 
branch stations, and the New Orleans library 
is just finishing its $200,000 quarters. 

The most significant fact growing out of the 
activities of these public libraries, however, is 
not that they have been placed on a sound 
financial basis and are recording a splendid 
total of loans, but rather that they have tended 
to reproduce themselves in other communities. 
In Charlotte, Atlanta, Austin, Louisville, Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville—in fact, in all the larger 
towns—the public library has been a fertile 
centre from which decidedly active influences 
have spread. In each of these libraries, a 
system of apprenticeship and general library 
instruction has been maintained which has 
quickened individual growth, and a publicity 
bureau has been operated which has helped to 
form and crystallize a fine, ‘general library 
sentiment. 

Southern college libraries have also under- 
gone a complete revolution in spirit, although 
their growth has not been so apparent as that 
of the school and public libraries. While 
they have not served the public directly, they 
have served it none the less effectively by 
impressing the student with the true import- 
ance of the library as an institution. Quietly, 
but at the same time enthusiastically, they 
have worked their way up to a place of dignity 
and power in college life. Ten years ago, 
the library was useful to the student of literat- 
ure primarily, and not to the college as a whole; 
but, since it has come to be more and more a 
perfectly equipped laboratory, and since the 
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librarian is no longer a mere curator of books 
but a_ well-trained, professional man, the 
library has been recognized as an active force 
in college life. 

Their growth, however, has not been entirely 
intensive. Since 1895, the University of Vir- 
ginia has erected a $60,000 library building and 
has added 50,000 volumes to the 12,000 saved 
from the disastrous fire which destroyed its 
former library. In North Carolina, Trinity 
College has received a splendid $50,000 build- 
ing since 1899 and has increased its book col- 
lection from 11,000 to 37,000 volumes. In 
September of the present year, the University 
of North Carolina will house its present col- 
lection of 45,000 volumes in a new, fire-proof 
structure and will enjoy, in addition to its 
present library revenues, the income from a 
new $55,000 endowment fund for books. At 
the Universities of Georgia and Louisiana, 
$50,000 library buildings have been occupied 
in the last four years and material additions 
have been made to the original collections. 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama have each added one or more college 
library buildings since 1905; and since January 
of the present year, Florida has received a 
gift of $40,000 for library purposes at Stetson 
University. ; 


BOOKS FOR RURAL DISTRICTS 


The traveling library, too, has firmly estab- 
lished itself in the South and has met with 
immediate success. Its general adoption in 
rural and sparsely settled communities is cer- 
tain, being conditioned solely upon a proper 
provision by the states for its care and direc- 
tion. Georgia inaugurated the movement in 
1898. By 1905 twenty-three schools had been 
added to the traveling list; ninety-seven schools 
and forty-six rural communities had received 
circulating collections; 4,174 magazines and 
periodicals had been sent out; and since 1898, 
800 schools have been influenced to make 
permanent improvements upon their school- 
houses or grounds; 400 have established libra- 
ries of their own; forty-six rural communities 
have founded village improvement societies, and 
a total of 5,468 books have been kept in constant 
circulation. In North Carolina and Texas, 
the movement has found strong support in the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In Virginia 
the traveling libraries have been placed under 
direct state control. A fund of $7,500 was 
appropriated for their maintenance for two 
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years. Free transportation was received from 
the railroads; and thus the small Virginia 
village, which hitherto has contented itself 
with its general store, post-office, school, and 
church, has been brought under the broaden- 
ing, vitalizing influence of the open book. 

The most conclusive proof of library devel- 
opment is the state library association. In 
seven of the Southern States, such an organiza- 
tion—composed of librarians, trustees, educa- 
tors, members of social clubs, and cthers—has 
been formed. Witha membership of 1,000, these 
associations have given serious consideration 
to various library problems and have worked 
toward one common end—the popularization 
of the library movement and the creation of a 
public sentiment sufficiently strong to insure 
every community some form of library 
facilities. The state library commissions 
of Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia 
have grown out of the state associations and 
have placed all forms of public library activity 
upon a permanent basis. In North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Texas, the state associations 
have not yet succeeded in securing definite 
legislation, but the need has been clearly 
shown and the demand, sooner or later, will 
be met. 

In Georgia and Texas, library progress of 
all kinds has been longer lived and the results 
are more satisfying. In South Carolina, Miss- 
issippi, and Florida, growth has been less 
evident. . But everywhere throughout the South 
undisputed progress has been made. Three 
facts in this connection are significant. The 
first is that the American Library Association 
held its annual meeting this year in Asheville. 
A development of sufficient magnitude in the 
South brought this deliberative body to the 
Southern field for the discussion of special 
problems of the Southern libraries. 

The second is that, at its last annual meeting, 
the Southern Educational Association created 
a permanent department of libraries, thereby 
insuring the library due consideration in the 
educational work of the South. 

The third, and the most significant, is that 
there is now in Atlanta a highly developed, 
well-attended library training school. This 
marks the passing of the untrained librarian 
in the South. 

In the last ten years, the Southern library 
has made a long stride forward. It has been 


making for a broader culture and for a larger 
Its success is assured. 


view of life. 























TEACHING FARMERS TO FARM 


THE SIMPLE AND DIRECT METHOD WHEREBY A MAN IS TAUGHT TO GROW TWO 
BALES OF COTTON ON THE SAME LAND WHERE HE GREW ONLY ONE BEFORE 


to a large number of men who them- 

selves work farms—the present far- 
mers—whereby they not oniy may, but will, 
increase the product of their farms from 50 
to 200 per cent.—this is a big thing to do. It 
is one of the biggest things that could be done 
for the enrichment of the country and for the 
development of men. It has, in fact, been 
called by a business man of one of our central 
cities “‘perhaps the most important event in 
modern times.” 

This is now done in several Southern states; 
but the method is so simple that it seems almost 
a waste of ink and paper to describe it; and 
the wonder grows that it had never been hit 
upon before. It is this: 

A man, under the direction of Dr. S. A. 
Knapp of the Department of Agriculture, goes 
into a neighborhood where farmers are grow- 
ing cotton as they have grown it for half a 
dozen generations, producing, let us say, an 
average of a third of a bale per acre—for this 
is the average throughout the whole cotton 
area. He studies the neighborhood until he 
finds a farmer of industry and of influence with 
his neighbors. He goes to this farmer and 
tells him that he represents the Department of 
Agriculture of the Government and that he 
would like to make an experiment on, let us 
say, five acres of his land. The “demonstra- 
tor,” for this is what they call the traveling 
teacher of agriculture, selects five acres, and 
the farmer agrees to till it according to the 
demonstrator’s directions. The demonstrator 
provides a plow, which will cut a furrow twice 
as deep as the plow that the farmer has always 
used. He instructs the farmer to hitch two 
mules to it instead of one. He plows the 
land in the fall. The farmer has, perhaps, not 
been in the habit of doing this. Then he gives 
him directions about fertilizing the land. In 
most cases the fertilization is cheaper and 
simpler than the farmer has been accustomed 
to. Then, at planting time, the demonstrator 
provides the seed with which these five acres 
are planted. Of course, it is well-selected 
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seed. He gives other simple elementary in- 
struction about the whole year’s work. 

When the farmer comes to gather his crop, 
he observes that these five acres have produced 
twice as much cotton as any other five acres in 
his field. Then the demonstrator explains to 
the neighbors just what has made the difference 
—the simple devices of deep fall plowing, of 
proper fertilization, and preparation of the 
land, and proper seed selection. He has, per- 
haps, taught no other lessons than these simple, 
fundamental things. The result is that the 
farmer has a demand for the cotton seed which 
grew on those five acres, at so high a price that 
he sells them alone for perhaps more than both 
seed and cotton from any other five acres would 
bring. Of course, the next year he cultivates 
all his cotton land as those five acres were cul- 
tivated. Of course, too, the most teachable 
of his neighbors cultivate their land in the same 
way. As soon as they see that by their own 
labor, and with the expenditure of practically 
no more money, they can double the yield of 
their lands—then the lesson is learned. 

This system of instruction was first started 
under the direction of Dr. S. A. Knapp in 
regions of Texas where the boll weevil had 
devastated the crop. The result was that the 
farmers grew a cotton that matured sufficiently 
early and was sufficiently hardy practically to 
resist the:.weevil; and there is more cotton 
grown now in those regions than there was be- 
fore the weevil appeared. So completely suc- 
cessful did the method turn out to be that the 
Agricultural Department provided for the 
application of it to cotton lands east of Texas, 
anticipating the appearance of the weevil, 
which travels steadily eastward at a rate of 
somewhat less than one hundred miles a year. 

The General Education Board, in codperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, is now 
extending this kind of agricultural instruction 
in states still further east—in Alabama, in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and in Virginia. 

Of course, there are communities to which 
no demonstrators were sent by the Govern- 
ment, which, having heard of these results, 
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raised money by public subscription to 
have them come. This is, perhaps, the 
most important fact yet developed—that 
agricultural communities themselves may be 
expected to provide for such instruction—at 
first, the best-informed and the most energetic 
of them. It may follow that such a local 
demand will arise as to make this method of 
instruction widespread; and perhaps the state 
governments and other such agencies will 
adopt it. In Texas I heard the work spoken 
of as “Knapp’s University,” and throughout 
the region which the demonstrators have cov- 
ered it is regarded as the best practical help 
that agricultural life has ever received. 

Such is the simple story that I went to Lake 
Charles, La., to get; for it is at Lake Charles 
that Dr. Knapp has his headquarters. In his 
office, as well as at other places throughout the 
South, I met some of the demonstrators, 
selected by him to do this work. I saw some 
that had worked in Texas, some in Louisiana, 
some in Mississippi, and some in Alabama. 
Every one talked as if he had found a great 
mission in life; every one had a sort of apostolic 
zeal and felt that he was leading mankind to a 
permanent higher level of prosperity and right 
living. You will have to travel a long time 
and talk to many classes of men before you 
will find such certainty of purpose, such de- 
votion to human betterment, as the best of 
these men show. The stories of their work 
and the experiences of the farmers whom they 
have taught are stories of making two bales of 
cotton grow where one grew before, or of three 
bushels of corn where one grew before; but is 
not that as cheerful a story as there is in con- 
temporaneous history? 

Dr. Knapp recently explained the system 
of work and instruction in these paragraphs: 


“First, the farmer is selected to conduct a simple and 
inexpensive demonstration. Second, a contract is drawn 
with the United States Department of Agriculture by which 
he agrees to follow certain instructions. Third, better 
seed is furnished him and his name is published in the 
papers. Fourth, each month when the Government’s 
Field Agent goes to inspect his demonstration many of his 
neighbors are invited; consequently, he will almost uncon- 
sciously improve his farm so as to be ready for company 
and cultivate all of his crops better. Fifth, a report of his 
extra crop is made in the county papers. His neighbors 
talk about it and want to buy seed. Sixth, he sells the seed 
of his crop at a high price; his neighbors ask him how he 
produced it; he is invited to address public assemblies, he 
has become a man of note and a leader of the people and 
cannot return to his old ways. Soon there is a body of 
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such men; a township, a county, and finally a state is trans- 
formed. 

“The environment of men must be penetrated and 
modified or little permanent change can be made in them. 
The environment of the farmer is limited generally to a 
few miles. The demonstration must be carried to this 
limited area and show how simple and easy it is to restore 
the virgin fertility of the soil, to multiply the product of 
the land per acre, to increase the number of acres each 
laborer can till by three or four fold and harvest a profit 
from untilled fields by animal husbandry. This is our 
Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration Work.” 


The accompanying map shows the places 
where these men have made demonstrations 
in certain counties in northeastern Texas and 
in Louisiana, and the following are some of 
the reports: 

A farmer, Mr. W. H. Miller, of Fairfield, 
Texas, wrote last November about the result of 
the work done by Mr. Procter, one of the 
demonstrators: 


“Every man that followed Mr. Procter’s instructions 
has succeeded far beyond his expectations. I have 
doubled my cotton crop on every acre that I planted and 
cultivated according to your instructions. I have 
been farming for twenty years but I realize that I have 
just begun. Farming is in its infancy. We feel like we 
have a new lease on life in following your methods.” 


The same demonstrator reports that in an 
area where the weevil had done great damage 
in 1903 and where the demonstration work 
was done in time to show results in the crop of 
1904, the yield was as follows: 


YEAR BALES VALUE 

1903 1250 $ 62,500 
1904 3750 187,500 
1905 4400 220,000 
1906 7500 375,000 


Another demonstrator, Mr. H. E. Saveley, 
reported last December the bales of cotton 
grown about a number of Mississippi towns, 
on the same area, as follows: 


BALES 1905 BALES 1906 


TOWN 
BIGUANGAIPC . 55:55:00 708 899 IQI 
WU S55 ye so ase gace 2,500 2,800 300 
ie SS Ss ase 300 450 150 
ROMNEY Seeeekiscacccses 600 715 115 
re nae 550 1,050 500 
Mongwood .. 50... 56.24. 22 45 23 
RRP PAIUMED oo cicioecccees 843 1,490 647 
MVAUIOTWINC§ . wecceinacese 2,075 3,000 925 
Scotts Station .......... 275 350 75 
PIDHEPANE ta c5cce ca mce 180 215 35 
RUMI Sion cocoa eec a= 423 595 172 
BOMBA esc enecceese tse 723 1,123 400 
BPPIMML) Bo apiain closes wes 675 1,000 325 
ROP occbwieaacenawece 343 470 123 
eee cucelscceeckeces 420 600 180 






























BUSHELS OF BUSHELSOF GAININ 
CORN 1905 CORN 1906 BUSHELS 





Hovandale: ..66<<65000< 59350 10,400 5,050 
SEHD Reio\s cin 0/a/a!Sinini 20% 3,000 4,500 1,500 
BUEPGRR ko .cci d.cssic0:cs oe 2,000 4,000 2,000 
IECBIOY: co<50.'s:05210%:6 ¢ 1,000 2,500 1,500 
WEPRIGE? 2. se ssiccitiscic 6,000 9,000 3,000 
MEOHE WOO = 6-2. cis esas 200 1,200 1,000 
Greenville. oo: .:50:cc%0 0% 9,500 21,300 11,800 
Winterville. ..c.25.s6006<..5 3,500 10,750 7,250 
Scotts Station .......... 600 1,500 goo 
SEOHCVINE® 24.5 :0i<0)es1s1 a 800 1,320 520 
BUEWANN coils vaste cieisicvs siocis 3,700 6,600 2,900 
LLL oS Nee See cae ae 2,300 4,500 2,200 
BRIO oS overs rsi ales ea 4,800 8,900 4,100 
JE LL ICS ee Ce ere 2,150 3,400 1,250 
J \ cco) a a ee eee 2,000 3,800 1,800 
Total Gam. «<2... 46,770 

4;161 bales of cotton-@ '$50)..:.. <.-. ...< $208,050 

46,770 bushels of corn @ so cents ........ 23,385 


$231,435 

“Spencer Minor, at Burdette, Mississippi, produced 
five bales of cotton on eighteen acres of land in 1905. In 
1906, on exactly the same land, he produced fifteen bales 
of cotton, while his neighbors produced only half of this 
amount on the same area. He has increased his yield 
200 per cent. by adopting our method of culture.” 

“At Hollandale, Mississippi, Mr. J. E. Brown pro- 
duced 100 bales of cotton on eighty acres of land, while 
many of his neighbors were producing only one-third as 
much cotton on the same class of land adjoining Mr. 
Brown’s farm.” 

The following comparative shipments of 
cotton along the lines of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad in Texas, from 1903 
to 1905, show the results of work there: 


Total value of increase of 1906 over 1905 .. 


TOTAL 
BALES 1903 1904 1905 1906 ——— 
1903 
Waller, 1,000 1,700 2,200 3,500 4,400 
Bremond, I,I00 2,200 3,500 7,000 9,400 
Kosse, 1,362 3459 4,380 7,500 11,233 


Thornton, 1,200 3,750 4,400 8,500 13,050 


Rossbeck, 3,483 6,089 6,226 12,500 14,306 
Mexia, 6,000 8,600 12,600 16,000 19,200 
Wortham, 1,800 3,500 4,500 10,000 12,600 
Corsicana, 10,000 14,000 16,000 25,000 25,000 
Calvert, 4,500 5,500 10,000 18,000 20,000 


Navasota, 10,000 14,000 16,000 25,000 25,000 





154,249 
These reports show, no doubt, a somewhat 
larger increase of yield than the average; for the 
increase depends on the energy and the intel- 
ligence and the teachability of the farmer. The 
variations in these tables are due chiefly to the 
difference between the men who worked these 
farms. Still, the instances quoted can be dupli- 
cated in every large area where the work has 
been carried on. 
An indefinite number of such instances are 
on record in Dr. Knapp’s office. 
The problem of increasing the product, and 
hence the income, of every acre is the same 
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everywhere—to teach the farmer to bring to 
his labor the degree of skill that the skilful 
artisan brings to his, or, for that matter, the 
skilful artist or the skilful captain of industry. 
This method of teaching the man who is him- 
self doing the work in the fields, is, therefore, 
applicable anywhere—in the North, or in the 
Northwest, or in the East. If there be a 
difference in the need, it is a difference only of 
degree. It looks, therefore, as if we were at 
the beginning of a real revolution in the prac- 
tical application of productive knowledge to 
the common every-day farm, over wide areas 
of staple crops. It is simply impossible to 
calculate the value of such a system of instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Knapp does not permit himself to speak 
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IMPROVED CULTIVATION IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


The dots show the farms where Dr. Knapp’s demonstrators have 
conducted experiments 





with exaggeration, but I heard him make this 
declaration (in substance) in Richmond, Va.: 


“T am, of course, not.in favor of war or of conquest. 
But if we were bent on acquiring other countries, there 
would be an easier way to accomplish it than by conquest. 
If every acre of land now under cultivation were cultivated 
right—in other words, if we could teach the farmers who 
are now tilling the soil how to till it well—we should soon 
be able to buy any country that we might take a fancy to— 
king, army, navy, and all.” 

This playful, yet earnest, method of measur- 
ing the value of this method of teaching reminds 
me of a remark made by an officer of the Far- 
mers’ Union in Texas. I asked him, “If the 


farmers of Texas have five more years as pros- 
perous as the last five have been, how rich will 
they be?” He thought a moment and said 
deliberately: ‘‘ There ain’t that much money!” 


—W. H. P. 








THE COTTON MILLS AND THE PEOPLE 


THE GREAT WORKING REVIVAL IN THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURING CENTRE 
OF THE UNITED STATES—A TYPICAL TOWN OF INTELLECTUAL INDUSTRIALISM 


BY 
ARTHUR W. PAGE 


twenty feet higher, a passenger would 

hardly be out of sight of a cotton mill 
from the time he left Danville, Va., until he 
reached Atlanta, Ga.—a distance of 400 miles. 
It is one long mill village; and within the last 
thirty years the part of the Carolinas and of 
Georgia known as the Piedmont region has 
become one of the great cotton-manufacturing 
districts of the world. And there are, of course, 
many cotton mills, and some of the largest, 
further South. This industry has caused a 
rapid and dramatic transformation of the 
people. To get a measure of this transforma- 
tion, it seemed to me better to make a study 
in detail of a mill community—a community 
that owes its prosperity almost wholly to its 
mills—than to make a general study of a wide 
area. I selected the town of Spartanburg, 
S. C.; but I might have selected any one of 
dozens of other towns. 

The street from the station is paved with 
vitrified brick and is scrupulously clean. 
Almost the first buildings in sight are a large 
public school and a public library. In the 
centre of the main square is a statue to General 
Morgan, the hero of the battle of the Cowpens. 
There is one telephone for every eighteen 
people in the town, including the Negroes and 
mill “hands.” On the corner of Wall Street 
there is a United States Depository; within 
sight there are six or seven other banks. 
That 5,000 or 6,000 men and their families 
should have built for themselves so well ap- 
pointed a city seemed surprising. The presi- 
dent of one of the banks told me the reason: 

“Two things made it,” he said, “smoke- 
stacks and education.” 

The story of the smokestacks and of educa- 
tion in Spartanburg is an important chapter 
in the second great emancipation of the South 
—the commercial emancipation. In 1880, 
it was a straggling town in a county of 
small and not very prosperous farms. On 


T THE seats in a Pullman car were 


the porches of the stores the loafers sat and 
chewed tobacco. Two thousand dollars was 
a large month’s business for a merchant, and 
even this was practically all credit. A man 
who had lived there described the sidewalk 
as a cowpath to the court-house, and at times 
the streets were so bad that once a mule was 
said to have drowned in a mud-hole in one of 
them. A little way from the main square was 
an old man who could make baseball bats 
and turn a top, and he was the principal 
manufacturer. 

But two institutions were to change the cow- 
path to concrete and to make the village of 
1880 the city of to-day. Five miles from town 
Mr. D. E. Converse had a cotton mill, and at 
the edge of town stood the old building of 
Wofford College. Mr. Converse had found 
work at some small job in a little cotton mill 
in 1855. When the mill was reorganized the 
next year, he received a share in it. Such was 
the start in life of the man who is known as the 
pioneer cotton manufacturer in South Carolina. 
He operated the mill during the war for the 
Confederate Government and contrived to 
keep it going even during Reconstruction. As 
the country grew quieter, his mill began to 
make a profit and he determined to build 
another. To raise the $200,000 necessary 
for the new mill was a difficult undertaking at 
that place and time. Few people believed in 
the venture and, besides, they had little money. 
A man in South Carolina could get little credit 
in the banking centres of the country and the 
prevailing rates of interest were 10 per cent. 
and 12 per cent., even higher. Insurance on 
Southern mills was fifteen times as costly as 
itisnow. It was thought, too, that the climate 
was not adapted to cotton manufacturing, that 
no labor could be found successfully to operate 
the machinery, that the mills in Europe and in 
other parts of the United States were so well 
established that a mill in South Carolina could 
not compete with them. But Mr. Converse 
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bought the site of an old foundry on the 
Pacolet River and, on February 16, 1880, 
wrote: ‘We will break dirt to-day.” Now 
there are more cotton-mill spindles turning 
in Spartanburg County than in any place of 
similar size in this country. 

The second mill in that community was 
organized under even harder conditions. Cap- 
tain John H. Montgomery came back from 
the war to his farm, twenty-one miles south 
of Spartanburg, as his son described it, “‘ broke.” 
After several years’ work as farmer and mer- 
chant, Captain Montgomery bought a site for 
a mill a little further down the Pacolet River. 
People were even less inclined to believe in his 
venture than in that of Mr. Converse. He 
knew nothing about cotton mills, they said. 
Nevertheless, he persevered. He finally sold 
about half of his stock in the neighborhood, 
and most of the rest to fertilizer manufacturers 
in Baltimore. By 1882 the Pacolet Mill, as 
he named it, was in operation. For fifteen years 
its average profits were 25 per cent. a year on 
its capitalization. It was so profitable that 
two more mills, Pacolet No. 2 and No. 3, were 
built near by. The same thing had happened 
to Mr. Converse’s mill and, twenty years after 
it was built, there were three. 

Not one of these mills was inside the city 
limits of Spartanburg, but the money they had 
set in circulation had helped the town. It had 
grown to 5,000 inhabitants. ‘The stores ceased 
to have front porches and the loafers had dis- 
appeared with them. People began to pay 
cash for what they bought. Men began to see 
the possibilities of the future. Half a dozen 
influential citizens got together in the office of 
the First National Bank and decided that the 
town needed a mill within its borders. That 
meant that steam instead of water power 
would have to be used. Many feared this 
could not be successful, and to raise the money 
the stock had to be sold on the installment 
plan. The machinery of the old Ocean Mill 
at Newburyport, Mass., was shipped down 
and the Spartan Mill was started. That 
machinery has long since been thrown on the 
scrap heap but the Spartan Mill, many times 
larger than it was, is now paying a Io per cent. 
dividend on a million-dollar capitalization. 

Mills rose on all sides of the town. One 
example is enough. ‘Two or three miles from 
the city limits is the Saxon Mill. The first 
investment ever made by the president, Mr. 
Jobn A. Law, was for some of the installment 
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shares of the old Spartan Mill. There are 
now in Spartanburg county 37 mills with 
671,941 spindles and more than 19,000 looms. 


THE PROSPERITY OF A FACTORY TOWN 


That is how the smokestacks came to 
Spartanburg. What they have done for Spar- 
tanburg is more remarkable. There are about 
50,000 bales of cotton grown in Spartanburg 
County. This used to be bought for mills in 
England and other parts of the United States 
and shipped away. With cotton selling at 
ten cents a pound, the county would get 
$2,500,000 for its 50,000 bales. Now the mills 
buy this cotton and manufacture it into cloth, 
which is worth on an average about 25 cents a 
pound. When shipped away from Spartan- 
burg in this form, the county gets $7,250,000 
for that same 50,000 bales of cotton. But the 
mills manufacture about 200,000 bales of 
cotton grown outside the county, and that 
200,000 bales increases in value about 
$19,000,000 from the time it comes into the 
county until it is shipped away again. The 
mills have made a direct increase in the county’s 
yearly income of about $23,750,000. The 
farmers have been benefited by this 
more than any other class. They used to 
sell cotton to the local merchants under the 
ruinous credit system; now a bale of cotton is 
seldom seen in Spartanburg. There is a mill 
on every road leading into town and the mills 
pay cash. Instead of paying interest to a 
merchant for credit, the farmer puts his money 
into the bank and draws interest himself. And 
he gets more for his cotton, also, since the mills 
pay a little higher than the market price for 
local cotton because they do not have to pay 
freight on it. Before the mills came, the 
farmers had practically no market for any 
thing but cotton. The mill villages and the 
town now need more food than the local 
farmers can supply, so they can sell their food 
products up to prices elsewhere, plus the 
freight to Spartanburg. I heard a_house- 
keeper complaining that “frying-size” chickens 
used to cost only ten or twelve cents apiece 
while now they cost that much a_ pound. 
The sheriff used to be busy foreclosing mort- 
gages. Now the farmers have about $8,000,000 
deposited in the banks in Spartanburg and there 
are four farmers’ banks in other parts of the 
county. The mills are not wholly responsible 
for this but they, more than any other con- 
tributing cause, helped the farmer from poverty 
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to progress; from a condition in which the 
banks had to “run” the farmers to the con- 
dition where the farmers “run” the banks. 
The mills have meant $23,750,000 a year to 
the county, in money. They mean much 
more than this in human progress. There are 
20,000 people in the mill village, most of whom 
have been brought out of the loneliness of farm 
life or the isolation of the mountains into touch 
with progress. Mr. Arthur Shadwell, the 
English economist, in his book entitled ‘“In- 
dustrial Efficiency,” says of the Southern mills: 


“The conditions of life are by no means so bad as might 
be inferred from the wages and the hours and absence of 
factory laws. They are, in fact, better than in the more 
‘advanced’ communities in the North. I have not said 
anything about thecost oflivingin America. . . . but 
the difference between North and South is so great as to 
more than counterbalance the difference in earnings. And 
in regard to other external conditions, the advantage 
lies equally with the South. Life is rural, not urban, in 
these mill settlements: there is none of the squalor and 
congestion of the town; the people live close to their work 
amid surroundings which are often charming and some- 
times ideal—veritable garden cities. Such a one is Pelzer 
in South Carolina. It has a population of 7,000 to 8,000, 
which has grown around the mills in 20 years. The 
business was started in 1881, with one mill containing 
10,000 spindles; there are now four containing 130,000 
spindles and 3,600 looms, and giving employment to 3,000 
hands. 

“The people have good houses, for which they pay 8 
shillings ($2) a month rent, churches of various denomin- 
ations, schools, and stores, where they can buy every 
necessity good and cheap. It is all set among fir trees 
in very pretty country. No liquor is sold in the place. 
These people are not badly off or discontented; they have 
£20,000 ($100,000) in the savings bank and get 4 per cent. 
on it. I nowhere found any local feeling against the mills 
which have brought work and wages.” 


This is a more favorable report of the lives of 
the operatives than most of the mill men give. 
In many places the operatives do not live well. 
But they live better than they did in the nar- 
row isolation of their mountain homes; and 
the opportunity for further improvement is 
more valuable than the progress already made. 

“Thirty years ago,” said an old resident of 
Spartanburg, “our people knew how to raise 
money on farm property and they could put 
a chattel mortgage on a bull, and that is about 
all they knew about brokerage.” Last year 
a broker made $30,000 dealing in real estate 
and stocks and bonds. When that man came 
to Spartanburg eight years ago, he had never 
seen a draft. The money he used in doing 
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this was part of the $23,750,000 yearly in- 
creased income which the mills have brought 
to Spartanburg County. The $1,000,000 of 
capital and surplus and the $2,000,000 of 
deposits of the Spartanburg banks are chiefly 
due to the increased prosperity brought by the 
mills. 

This is how the smokestacks have made 
Spartanburg. And Spartanburg is but one 
place in many. The Piedmont country from 
Virginia to Alabama is being transformed. 

In 1850 there died in Spartanburg an old 
bachelor who preached on Sundays and who, 
by trading the other six days in the week, had 
made a fortune and gained a reputation for 
parsimony among his more easy-going neigh- 
bors. Thus, the Rev. Benjamin Wofford left 
$100,000 to found a college. For the last 
fifty years, the dominant figure at the college 
has been Dr. James H. Carlisle. Without 
either money or political power, this old man, 
by the strength of his character, has kept 
education in its broadest sense alive, even in 
the extreme poverty of the people just after 
the war, and has saved it from being swamped 
by the successful commercialism of the present 
time. I heard one man ask another what he 
had studied under Dr. Carlisle. ‘ Astronomy,” 
was the answer. “Did you learn any thing?” 
the first one asked. ‘Yes,’ answered the 
other, “I learned to be a man.” A Texas 
ranchman who had studied under Dr. Carlisle 
told a friend from home that he had tried to go 
to the devil for ten years and the Doctor’s 
forefinger had kept him straight; and he 
wanted his friend when he got back to tell the 
Doctor what a h—1 of a man he was. 

There is no commercial standard in which 
the influence of Dr. Carlisle and of Wofford 
College can be measured. While I was in 
Spartanburg at the hotel, there was a man 
there who was trying to hire a house. He had 
moved his family from an adjoining county 
while his son should go to college. The presi- 
dent of Wofford told me of another man who 
had sold his business in Richland and moved 
to Spartanburg for the same reason. Many 
graduates of Wofford, who come from other 
parts of South Carolina and from other states, 
settle in Spartanburg. Almost all the bank 
presidents, their assistants, and many of the 
cotton-mill men and merchants in the town are 
Wofford graduates. Not one of these men 
ever heard street-paving mentioned in a class- 
room. Yet the good streets of Spartanburg 
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are due to Wofford College. The ability to 
see the profits in good schools, good roads, 
good water, and sewerage plants is the mark of 
an educated community. If Wofford College 
had never graduated a distinguished scholar, 
it would still rank as an efficient educational 
institution, for it has trained a community to 
have a far-sighted public spirit. 

The influence of education in the future will 
be greater than it has been, for Wofford is no 
longer alone. There is now an adequate 
public-school system to support it. Last year 
one person in every six in the town was en- 
rolled as a scholar at the public schools. Be- 
sides this, Wofford maintains a high school 
which has itself doubled in numbers in the last 
five years. There is a new science hall at 
Wofford, the gift of a mill president of Spartan- 
burg. ‘There is a girls’ seminary just outside 
of town and a girls’ college in it. This college 
was founded in a typically American way. 
About the time the Spartan Mill was built, one 
of its promoters asked Mr. Converse to move 
into town. He replied that he was thinking 
of going to Washington to educate his daughter. 
He could not educate her in Spartanburg, he 
said, because there was no girls’ college there. 

“What’s the reason we can’t have one?” 
said the other man. No reason was found 
sufficient even to delay the founding. A stock 
company was formed and in 1890 Converse 
College was built. On Saturday, January 2, 
1902, the school burned down. On the fol- 
lowing Monday a meeting was called and in 
thirty minutes enough money raised to rebuild 
the college better than before. People in 
Spartanburg now look upon the fire as a god- 
send. When the stock company was formed, 
the stockholders supposed that the college 
would be self-supporting or perhaps might 
even pay a small dividend. When they found 
that the kind of an institution which they 
wanted would not pay dividends, they gave the 
property to a board of trustees and from time 
to time during the next eight years Mr. Con- 
verse, who had been the largest stockholder, 
helped the college with money. He died in 
1899. In his will he left the college one-third 
of his fortune. The smokestacks are respon- 
sible for the money and the education for the 
wise use of it. 

Nor is the influence of these institutions con- 
fined to their students. The presence of the 
faculties has an effect on the town. In 1894, 
the professor of music at Converse organized 
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a musical festival. One has been held every 
year since and during that time they have had 
“The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Faust,” “Aida,” 
and many other notable performances. 
Thomas’s Orchestra has played at the festivals 
and Madame Nordica, Madame Louise Homer, 
Signor Campanari, and many other distin- 
guished visitors have sung. The professor 
of music who organized the festivals has gone 
away but the appreciation of good music has 
been developed in the town so that the festivals 
go on as successfully as before. The attend- 
ance has been such that the guarantee fund 
promised by citizens of Spartanburg has never 
been needed. At other places in the Pied- 
mont similar things have happened, for this 
section is the centre of an educational trans- 
formation as significant as the revival of 
industry. At Columbus, the profits of the cot- 
ton mills have been used to establish trade 
schools for all the people. At Durham, N. C., 
commercial prosperity has built up one of the 
most amply endowed small colleges in the 
United States. 

The people of Spartanburg are now com- 
mercially and intellectually a part of the world. 
Spartanburg goods are sold along the Red Sea 
and in China; its people have Italian and 
German opera at home. They travel in their 
own country and abroad. 

The economic benefits of the mills will be- 
come more apparent in the future, for the 
transformation of a people’s habits cannot be 
done in one generation. 


FACTORY LIFE AND CHILD LABOR 


When Mr. Converse was running the old 
Glendale Mill he knew, personally, the people 
who worked for him. Many of the older 
employees had special privileges. He was 
known among them as the “old man’”—a term 
of affection and regard. But he was an ex- 
ceptional employer. In many of the mills the 
operatives were not so well off. The wages 
paid were high enough to attract large numbers 
of people from the farms and mountains. 
There was more mill labor than there was 
demand for it. The mills in which the worst 
conditions prevailed could get a full comple- 
ment of “hands” as well as those that spent 
some of their profits in making better tenements 
and in building schools. Just the opposite 
condition holds true now. There is hardly 
a mill in the Carolinas that can keep all of its 
machinery going the year round. The labor 
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supply is not sufficient. Many of the mill 
hands do not work constantly. Some of them 
live no better than they did in their mountain 
homes, and to maintain that standard they 
do not have to work all the time. They move 
about from mill to mill. . I saw a woman and 


a boy come into the superintendent’s office of’ 


a Spartanburg mill to ask for an advance on 
their wages. On being questioned, she named 
eight mills at which she had worked during the 
past two years. A family in Charlotte, N. C., 
moved four times in one week. To keep their 
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for a trained and efficient worker can get as 
much production from three looms as two poor 
workers can get from four. 

“‘Some time ago,” said one mill president, 
“they may have had child labor because it was 
cheap; but, considering what they do, the 
children that work now are the most expensive 
help we have.” The mill men’s position 
is, that the best place for the children is in 
school; the next best place (for those over 
the legal age) is in the mill, and the last place 
for them is running loose in idleness. 
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THE PART OF THE SOUTH WHICH IS BECOMING A GREAT COTTON-MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT 


Each dot represents a cotton mill 


help, the mills now do much for their employees 
which they did not do formerly. Those that 
work best are those that live best, and most of the 
mills are doing all they can to encourage both. 
Practically all the larger mills in Spartanburg 
County maintain free schools for the children 
of their villages. At a little North Carolina 
town, the mill superintendent was asked if he 
objected to a graded school near his mill. 
“No,” was the answer; “the more children 
you get to go to it, the better I like it. I want 
intelligent labor.” All the mills want this, 


Unconsciously the mills are doing more to 
stop the labor of children and send them to 
school than any other influence. In North 
Carolina, for instance, in 1880, before there 
were many mills, 56 per cent. of the male chil- 
dren between to and 15 years of age were at 
work, mostly on the farms. In 1900, after so 
many boys had gone into the mills as “‘ doffers,”’ 
the percentage was 55. But in 1900, when 
the working children were congregated, people 
at once recognized that they were working and 
that they were not at school. A_ public 
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THE OLYMPIA MILL 


sentiment is growing up that in time will force 
all these children into the schools, and it is 
largely on account of the mill prosperity that the 
school facilities are being made adequate to 
attend to them. The mill presidents’ con- 
vention of South Carolina recommended to 
the legislature of that state that it pass a com- 
pulsory-education bill. Since then North 
Carolina has passed such a law and another 
raising the age limit for children’s work. 
South Carolina has passed a law reducing the 
hours of labor. The age limit of these laws 
is still low, but as public sentiment and the 
school facilities grow the limit will be raised. 

The mill tenements are better than they 
used to be. The Whitney Mill at Spartanburg 
is preparing to serve a good breakfast to its 
employees for two cents apiece, because their 
breakfasts are so ill-prepared at home. At 





ACT COLUMBIA, S.-C. 


another mill 6 per cent. interest is allowed on all 
money left with the company treasurer more 
than six months. In some places the opera- 
tives are beginning to save money. Many of 
the people who work in the mill at Ramseur, 
N. C., own their own homes, with gardens 
about them. Some even own farms that they 
rent and many have bank accounts. If people 
come to work there who do not measure up 
to the moral standards of the community, a 
delegation from the mill will notify the owner 
and he dismisses them. They live as well as 
any people of small means in a small town. 
Ramseur has been a mill town for two or three 
generations. It goes its way now as any other 
prosperous and industrious manufacturing town. 
It has no “problems.” And the mill there 
has better labor and more of it in proportion 
than most of the mills in the South. The 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Built from a cross-roads village by the prosperity of the cotton mills 
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WOFFORD COLLEGE, S. C. 


Which has educated the community built by the mills 


reason is that the mill there is a very old mill 
and these people have been working in it for 
several generations and have become thor- 
oughly used to the life. 

For from $2 to $5 a month, a man working 
in the Proximity Mill in Greensboro, N. C., 
can rent a house and half an acre of land. He 
can get free seeds from the mill for his garden 
and, if he is more successful than his neighbor 
in their use, he will receive a money prize. He 
can send his children to a free school or kinder- 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF A STREET 


AND THE PEOPLE 


garten for nine months in the year. His 
daughter may attend a sewing or cooking class 
on Saturday afternoons. Four or five times 
a year his wife is invited to small meetings at 
the house of the social secretary, which is one 
of the regular mill tenements kept as an object 
lesson to the women of the community. The 
mill company pays all these bills except about 
a third of the cost of the school, which is borne 
by the city of Greensboro. The company also 
spent about $1,000 for instruments for the 
Proximity Band, and each year it gives its 
700 or 800 employees a picnic. For their 
work among its people, this mill received a 
gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition. One 
of the owners of the mill said that, aside from 
any question of philanthropy, they believed 
that it was the best policy from a purely business 
standpoint. It would free them, he said, from 
reliance upon a constantly shifting population 
of improvident and illiterate employees and 
enable them to promote to positions of 
responsibility men from their own forces. As 
an example of this policy, he cited the fact that 
the superintendents of Proximity, White Oak, 
and Revolution, the three mills controlled by 
the same management, and the general super- 
intendent of all three, began as_ simple 








A scene now familiar in most Southern towns 
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THE WEST-END PUBLIC SCHOOL 
In Spartanburg, to which mill children go 


employeesand were gradually promoted to their 
present positions. The Proximity has done 
more work among its employees than most of 
the other mills, but almost all of the mill men 
believe with the Proximity owners that the 
better educated the employees are, and the 
better they live, the more profitable workers 
they will become. The pressure of economic 
conditions is lifting the mill operatives to a 
higher plane of living and the employers are 
aiding that advance because they realize that 
it is for their advantage. On the farms from 
which these people came, there was little social 
intercourse and little to stir them to progress. 
In the mill village there is plenty of social inter- 
course; they are in touch with the world. Their 
dormant ambitions are aroused. And _ their 
own ambitions are the strongest force that can 
be brought to bear to make them better workers 
and better citizens. Such is the transformation 
which, with some abuses and some delays, 
the mills are working among the purest Amer- 
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MILL VILLAGE SCHOOL AT GLENDALE 
Built and maintained as a free school by the mill company 


ican stock and at the same time the people 
who have had the smallest opportunities of 
any in the United States. 

The transformation of the Piedmont region 
has been so rapid that the railroads which a 
a few years ago served this section with ease, 
admit now that in spite of tremendous improve- 
ments in rolling stock, they are unable to 
handle the freight that originates along their 
lines. The main reason for all this growth 
still exists. More mills are being built 
every day. There is more local capital than 
there used to be and outside capital is easier 
to get. The mills are meeting the scarcity of 
labor by training their help to be more efficient. 
Improved machinery is making it possible for 
fewer hands to do more work. A man who 
can operate six ordinary looms can run twelve 
or fifteen automatic ones and do more weaving 
with each loom. A drawing-in machine lately 
invented obviates some of the most trying 
labor that girls do in the mills. With the help 





CONVERSE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded on the prosperity brought by the mills 
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EDWIN M. HOLT 


Who built the Alamance Cotton Mill. His descendants now own 
mills aggregating 6,144 looms and 161,000 spindles 


of the state governments, the mills are begin- 
ning a campaign for immigration. Last winter 
the North German Lloyd steamer Wittekind 
landed at Charleston with more than 400 
steerage passengers. 

The markets for cotton goods are constantly 
increasing. For thesix years from 1885 to 1891, 
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the average yearly consumption of cotton was 
8,670,000 bales. During the next six years 
it was 10,849,000 bales. From 1897 to 1902 
the average had grown to be 13,398,000. For 
the six years ending in 1908, it will have risen 
to more than 15,000,000. Even with this con- 
sumption the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that only one-third of 
the world’s population regularly wear clothes, 
that half are partially clad, and that the rest 
habitually go almost naked. 

Since 1880, enough cotton mills have been 
erected in the cotton-growing states to spin 
2,000,000 bales of cotton. Yet that has not 
kept pace with the increased demand. The 
mills in other parts of the United States have 
increased during that time 28 per cent., and 
in England and on the continent of Europe 
they are still building mills. The increase in 
the use of cotton cloth will continue until it 
covers the millions now unclothed. 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN POWER SUPPLY 


But there is one influence pointing to the 
future prosperity of the mills in the cotton- 
growing states which does not affect the other 
great mill centres to anything like the same 
degree. At Whitney, N. C., a 333-vard dam 
is being built across the Yadkin River to turn 
1,700 cubic feet of water into a 44-mile canal. 
At the end of the canal will be a fall two-thirds 





THE ALAMANCE COTTON MILL, BUILT IN 1837 - 
One of the factories which link the old manufacturing South with the new 
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as high as Niagara, which will generate 145,000 
horse-power when the turbines are installed. 
It is claimed that this power can be sent by 
transmission lines as far as Fayetteville, 80 
miles away. Charlotte, Greensboro, and Con- 
cord, the largest mill centres in North Carolina, 
and innumerable smaller towns are within half 
that distance. The Southern Power Company 


has about a dozen water-power plants, which 
when they are finished will furnish power from 
Concord and Taylorsville in North Carolina 
to Greenville and Columbia in South Carolina. 


~ 
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between $25 and $50 a horse-power a year. 
The city of Augusta pays less than $10 per 
horse-power for hydro-electric power. At the 
present time a mill can buy it from the 
Southern Power Company for $20 a horse- 
power a year. An auxiliary steam plant is 
necessary for heating and humidifying, and 
there is some small danger that an accident to 
the transmission lines would cause a loss of 
time in the mill. On the other hand, when 
buying from the power companies, the 
mills will only pay for what they actually 





THE CLIFTON MILL NO. 1 JUST AFTER THE FLOOD 


Which destroyed three and damaged one of the five mills of the Clifton and Pacolet companies, and yet their stock 
never went below par 


Their transmission lines in this territory will 
be accessible to more than half the mills in 
the South. In Georgia and Alabama, also, 
the rivers are being harnessed. 

“This is equivalent,” said a mill president 
in Charlotte, “to the discovery of an inexhaust- 
ible coal supply east of the mountains.” Before 
these great power companies began operations, 
mills not situated on streams either used the 
power of the steam engine direct or used the 
steam engine to generate electricity; with coal 
selling from $3.75 to $4 a ton, it cost them 


use. With a steam plant, it costs almost 
as much to run half the machinery as it does 
for all of it. 

Those mills which find steam power cheaper 
or more convenient than power from the 
transmission lines will not be affected by the 
rates of the power companies, but the presence 
of the transmission lines gives every mill in 
this great section a low price for power above 
which they do not have to go. Mr. E. A. 
Smith, the president of the Dover Mills at 
Pineville, N. C., says: 
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THE WARP ROOM 


“We are using electricity at the Dover Yarn Mills. At 
the time we installed electric motors, we were also putting 
in some additional machinery and making some other 
changes. However, as near as we can figure, we are getting 
the use of power to-day—also our lighting, heating, and 
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slashing—for about 11 per cent. less than our coal bills 
were, prior to the installation of electricity. I would say, 
however, that we were running under poor conditions so 
far as the distribution of power was concerned. 

“We were enabled, in addition to the reduction of coal 
bills, to utilize the space formerly used for boilers and 
engine room for putting in new machinery, and we have 
to-day quite a little more machinery in the same space 
than when we were running by steam alone. The saving 
in head-shafts, heavy shafting, boiler setting, engine foun- 
dations, and boiler and engine rooms, would justify putting 
in electricity in a mill even if the cost of horse-power were 
the same.” 

The development of the power of the South- 
em rivers means as much to the Piedmont 
mills as the power of Niagara would mean 
to English cotton spinning if it were situated 
in Manchester. With the added advantage 
of the water power, the development of the 
Southern mills is limited only by the manu- 
facturing ability of the Southern people. In 
spite of their work of the last twenty years, 
that capability is sometimes questioned. 
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SPINNING ROOM OF A COTTON MILL 


Most of the children in the mill work in the spinning room tying threads together when they break 


THE COTTON 


THE BARENESS OF 


Some uninformed person, many years ago, 
classified the Southern white people ds aris- 
tocracy and “poor white trash,” and thousands 
of uninformed people have thoughtlessly re- 
peated the phrase until, by sheer repetition, 
it has come to have the semblance of truth. 
This classification has probably caused more 
misunderstanding than any other in the world 
that had so little fact to stand upon. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the so- 
called “poor white trash” of the Carolinas and 
Georgia were the manufacturers of the nation. 
Twenty years after Washington was made 
President, those three states did more manu- 
facturing than any other section of the country. 
The manufactures of North Carolina were 
worth $2,989,140 when those of Massachusetts 
were worth $2,219,279; Virginia was first in 
population and wealth, and North Carolina 
third, of the original colonies. The manu- 
factures of this section were not conducted 
by the slave-holding aristocracy, which was 
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A NEW MILL VILLAGE 


Spartan- 
good example of the varied 


but a small part of the population. 
burg County is a g 

industries of the Piedmont at that time. Where 
the big Clifton Mill is now, was an old roller 





A FOUR-ROOM HOUSE RENTED AT $2 A MONTH 
TO MILL WORKERS 


mill, and there were three or four others in the 
vicinity. That part of the country was 
known as the “old iron district.”” There were 





THE VILLAGE OF A MILL HALF A CENTURY OLD 
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cotton-yarn mills on the Tyger River as early as 
1816. Where the Fingerville Mill is now, James 
Finger had a cotton mill then. Dr. James 
Bivings had a mill on the Pacolet River. It 
was at this mill, although after Dr. Bivings 
had left it, that Mr. D. E. Converse got employ- 
ment in 1855. ‘That’mill was the connecting 
link between the manufactures of the old iron 
district and of the modern Spartanburg. 

Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C., 
prints a little pamphlet of four pictures of High 
Shoals, N. C., in 1750, 1800, 1850, and 1900, 
which explains what happened to the manu- 
factures of the South during the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The first picture shows 





were made the rifles used along the Southern 
frontier. There were eight gunpowder fac- 
tories in the state, and paper plants that turned 
out 6,000 pounds of paper a year. 

The picture of High Shoals in 1850 is typical 
of the next epoch in the history of the South. 
The roller mills were in ruins. The manu- 
facturing interests of this whole section had 
decayed and with them had gone free edu- 
cation. The invention of the cotton gin had 
suddenly made the production of cotton with 
slave labor so profitable that it choked the 
growing manufactures of the South, ruined its 
varied industries, and turned all its energies 
toward developing an economic system directly 


A MILL RUN BY WATER POWER AT COLUMBUS, GA. 


the undeveloped water power at High Shoals 
in 1750, when the surrounding country was 
inhabited by Indians. 

The second picture—of High Shoals in 1800 
—shows a rolling mill in operation, and under- 
neath is the following explanation: “Inside 50 
years there had been developed in the neighbor- 
hood a very considerable manufacturing inter- 
est. Amongst other industries, there were 
numerous blast furnaces making charcoal pig- 
iron.” The High Shoals works made bars, 
nails, plowshares, and otker wrought-iron 
products. At Lincolnton, in North Carolina, 
the first cotton mill south of the Potomac was 
built in 1813. A _ little later, cotton-mill 
machinery of good workmanship and design 
was manufactured there. At Greensboro, N. 
C., a cotton mill run by steam was erected in 
1830. At Greensboro also, and near Pendleton, 


antagonistic to that of the rest of the world. 
What the novelists call the “Old South” was 
this period of cotton plantations on the sea- 
board and small cotton farms in the Piedmont: 
of ruined iron works and struggling cotton 
factories—the period of slavery. 

The fourth picture shows High Shoals as 
it is to-day, with the water power turning the 
spindles and looms of a great cotton mill. 
Freed from the institution of slavery, when 
they recovered from its results, and from war and 
Reconstruction, the people of the Piedmont 
began to manufacture again as they had done 
when they first came to this country. 

The smokestacks and a revived education, 
the cotton mills and the colleges have again 
started the people of the Piedmont as a part 
of a great nation to doing their work in the 
progress of the world. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
SIATES 


THE CHANGES OF TEN YEARS 


BY 


WALTER H. PAGE 


EN years ago, I made a two-months’ 
journey through all the Southern 

States east of Texas, to write of what 

I saw for The Ailantic Monthly. It was a 
journey that yielded many pleasant experiences. 
I saw, of course, the routine of activity in the 
principal cities from Richmond to New Orleans, 
and in these cities there was a very considerable 
prosperity. Men of large affairs were steadily 
building fortunes; transportation systems were 
in course of formation and consolidation; and 
throughout the country there were fair crops. 
You could see a deal of energy and find hopeful 
men; and, as any other traveler who had 
acquaintances and friends throughout this 
region, I found the journey full of pleasure and 
instruction. I went to many small towns also 
and made journeys into the country in several 
states. In the country as in the towns, I 
encountered the natural cheerfulness and 
hospitality of the people; but the farmers were 
not making money. There was almost uni- 


versal complaint that they were in debt to the 
merchants. Many of the merchants, in turn, 
were themselves in debt; and away from the 
activity of the larger trading and manufacturing 
centres one heard much more about diffi- 
culties than about triumphs. 

There was a somewhat similar impression 
made by visits to the centres of education. 
The men who were conducting the colleges 
and universities were working with heroic 
devotion, but almost everywhere with pitifully 
meagre equipment; and there was a certain 
depression in the tone in which they spoke of 
their problems. In talking with men, singly 
or in clubs or at dinners, either in commercial 
circles or in educational circles, the hard times 
of the past was still the most frequent topic of 
conversation. Men spoke of the burden im- 
posed by Reconstruction; they talked about 
the difficulties of developing the country with- 
out capital; many men whom you would 
expect to be well-informed spoke with a sort of 
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BIRMINGHAM TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The city was founded in 1871 and its first iron furnace was built 
in 1879. The opposite page shows a scene now typical 


hopeless ignorance of fundamental economic 
forces; and you would often hear allusions to 
the North as if it were a foreign country and a 
country where men somehow prospered at the 
expense of the South. I do not recall bitter- 
ness in this undertone of conversation so much 
as loneliness—an isolation, and a sense of 
despair. The South somchow seemed doomed 
to poverty for a long time to come. 

After two months of such observation, in 
spite of the pleasant personal experiences that 
I had had, when I went back to Boston I 
wrote nothing for publication. I read over 
my note-books and concluded that if I under- 
tcok to describe what I had seen and heard, 





the dominant note would be a note of depres- 
sion, and I did not see how such a report would 
be of any value to anybody. It surely would 
not cheer the Southern readers of the magazine, 
and I was afraid that it would only deepen 
certain misapprehensions that some Northern 
readcrs already had of the Southern people 
and of Southern conditions. 

I have time and again been in most of the 
Southern States during the intervening ten 
years, but I had not, until this year, made a 
systematic journey to them all, for the purpose 
of definite observation. But now I have just 
gone over the same journey, taking two months 
and a half to make it, and I have visited nearly 
all the places that I visited ten years ago, and 
a good many more. Everything is different. 
The larger cities have become enormously 
larger and more active, and their tone, if you 
can speak of the tone of cities, is wholly dif- 
ferent. The street scenes, the street con- 
versations, the things that you see by going up 
and down through the business thoroughfares 
now are the same as you will see and hear in 
active business cities anywhere else in the 
world. There is nothing, except, perhaps, 
the presence of the Negro, to indicate whether 
you are in the South, or in the West, or in 
the North. The activities and methods of 


all sections are becoming very much alike. 
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A VIEW FROM THE CAPITOL, ATLANTA, GA. 
Showing a part of the business section 
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A BUSINESS STREET IN BIRMINGHAM TO-DAY 


Through its coal mines, iron furnaces, coke ovens, and cotton market, Birmingham has become a great city, in touch 
by trolley with 150,000 people. Every office in the tall building shown in the picture was rented as soon as the building 


was finished. This is a typical business street of to-day. 


The smaller towns have become larger. 
Some have more than doubled their population 
and their activities. An even greater change 
has taken place in many parts of the country. 


You will see new houses well-painted, with 
well-kept yards about them. You will see 
better horses; you travel over far better roads; 
you meet men who are going at a faster pace. 
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A COUNTRY ROAD LEADING INTO MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The conversation now is not about Recon- 
struction. In one place it is about alfalfa, in 
another it is about stock, in another about corn. 
You hear of any number of agricultural 
products besides cotton, and cotton itself has a 
new meaning. There is as much difference 
between cotton at five or six cents a pound and 
cotton at ten or twelve cents a pound, as there 
is between poverty and affluence. I doubt if 
anywhere in the world there has been so rapid 
a change in what may be called the funda- 
mentals of good living and of sound thinking 
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and of cheerful work, as the change that has 
taken place these ten years in many of these 
rural districts. Manya farmer who was in debt 
to his “factor”? now has money in the bank, 
a bank that itself did not exist ten years ago. 
The inherent good nature of the people ap- 
proaches something like hilarity. If. you 
direct the conversation toward prosperity, 
they will crack jokes with you about the needy 
condition of Wall Street, and remind you that 
their banks have money lent at interest in New 
York. 

I think that every educational institution 
that I visited has a new building or more than 
one. The men that you talk with speak less 
of their poverty of equipment and tell you, with 
pride, what has been done within the last five 
years. I suppose that the most hopeless places 
in the world a decade ago were the offices 
of the superintendents of public instruction 
in most of these commonwealths. In some of 
them, you would find men without hope, with- 
out plans, without any adequate knowledge of 





THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS SQUARE OF MONTGOMERY 
Looking toward the Capitol where Jefferson Davis was inaugurated as President of the Confederacy. Every year 


50,000 bales of cotton are brought into Montgomery by wagon, and sold in the public square. 


mule markets of the country 


It is also one of the great 
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an educational system, who lazily compiled 
lists of inaccurate figures, drew pitiful salaries, 
and published dull reports that had no particu- 
lar meaning. In these same offices now, or 
bigger and better offices, you find a staff of 
men and women at work who are ready to 
show you hundreds of photographs of ram- 
shackle. old schoolhouses that have becn 
abandoned and of handsome new ones that 
have been built to take their places. They 
will show you photographs of children planting 
flowers in the school-yards, and of other chil- 
dren doing manual training work in the school- 
room. They will take from their desks well- 
kept, neat, and accurate reports which show 
an enormous increase of expenditure and 
great pride in the schools. They will tell you 
of traveling libraries; they will explain how 
pictures have been put up in the schoolhouses. 

In the colleges you find that the men who 
teach spent their last vacations either abroad, 
or at some university centre in the United 
States. They no longer speak a local language. 
They still tell, of course, of insufficient equip- 
ment; but, if you will inquire, you will find that 
the states have enormously increased their 
appropriations for the state schools; that the 
schools which are maintained by private sub- 
scription or by religious sects have been suc- 
cessful in increasing their endowments; and, 
best of all, you will find that the schools now 
have local support—support by ever-increasing 





UNLOADING BANANAS AT NEW ORLEANS 


local taxation. And no school or other insti- 
tution can permanently exist on any basis but 
the basis of local support. 

You will find everywhere the spirit of codpera- 
tion. There was a time when every institution 
was conducted only with reference to itself. 
Now it is conducted with reference to all the 
others, and with reference to the secondary 
schools. The annual conferences for education 
in the South have been both cause and effect 
of this change. An enthusiasm for codperation 





A VIEW OVER LOWER NEW ORLEANS, SHOWING THE CRESCENT IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
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A 6-FOOT SEWER IN NEW ORLEANS 


The city is spending more than $18,000,000 on its water and 
sewerage and drainage works. By drainage, the water-line has been 
sunk from 4 or 5 feet beneath the surface to 15 or 18 feet, and 
the white death-rate reduced to an extraordinarily healthful degree 
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has been the result. In fact, the best index 
of all this great change which makes for the 
growth of efficiency is coéperation—a_ spirit 
of working together. In the old time, under 
the old influences, every plantation was a 
sort of principality in itself. Every unit of 
working life cultivated “independence,” which 
was another name for isolation. This ten- 
dency ran throughout the old Southern 
methods. Every college was independent of 
every other one. So, too, every railroad; every 
religious sect; every industry. Work and 
thought were unorganized. Codperation— 
there was no such thing. 

If I were asked to name the most significant 
recent change in Southern life, I should say 
that it is the coming of co6peration, the unifying 
of forces, of energies, of interests, the coming 
together of the workers in every department of 
activity, the pulling together—in a word, the 
organization of life. The saving thus made 
of social and industrial energy would have 
brought a new spirit, to say nothing of positive 
gains. The people have thus just begun to find 
themselves, and to know their own capacities. 
The old “independence”’ which, in its extreme 
development, made every man his own judge, 


ANTE-FEVER AND POST-FEVER CISTERNS 


Before the discovery that the mosquito transmits yellow fever, unclosed cisterns (like the one on the left) bred mos- 


quitoes adjacent to bedroom windows. 





Now they are closed, as shown by the one on the right. 
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jury, and sheiiff, kept all the active forces of 
society separated from one another. They 
are now uniting. In the large cities you not 
only find new skyscrapers, and more of them; 
new manufacturing enterprises and more of 
them; an enormous increase both in the num- 
ber of banks and in the money handled by the 
old ones; but you find that industrial activity 
in all these places is linked with industrial 
activity elsewhere. 

Ten years ago, a man from Boston or New 
York who went into the South was compelled 
to feel in certain senses that he was going into 
a foreign country. In order to get this feeling 
now, you must go into some very remote rural 
region. In bidding goodbye to a gentleman 
who had shown me many attentions in a little 
country town in central Georgia—a town to 
which, a few years ago, a stranger seldom went 
and from which you could readily believe the 
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THE CONCRETE VIADUCT OF THE FLORIDA COAST RAILROAD TO KEY WEST 


residents seldom ventured—I asked him to 
come and see me in New York. He replied 
that business took him to New York once a 
month, and that he would be glad to call the 
following week. 

Everywhere you find the trains crowded— 
not merely on the great routes of tourist travel, 
but on the roads where the travel is local. 
Almost everywhere the hotels are filled, little 
hotels and big; and if you are prudent you will 
engage your room before your arrival. There 
has been nothing less than a revolution, by 
the way, in the hotels themselves. 

The general impression, therefore, that one 
brings away after two or three months’ journey 
to these states and to these country regions, 
this year, is not only an impression of cheer- 
fulness, of prosperity, of extraordinary material 
progress; but a deep-rooted feeling that there 
had been for a long weary time, not only a 
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ONE OF THE GREAT CIGAR FACTORIES—AT TAMPA 


In 1905, Tampa manufactured 220,430,000 cigars, worth more than $15,000,000 
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RESIDENCES AND TRANSPORTATION IN OLD-TIME 
JACKSONVILLE—NOT MANY YEARS AGO 


general misunderstanding of the qualities and 
characteristics of the Southern people by the 
people of other parts of the Union, but a 
general misunderstanding likewise of their own 
qualities and capacities by the Southern people 
themselves. They had not come to their own 
until these recent years, and they had fallen 
into the habit of thinking that they were 
different from other people. They are, of 
course, like the people of the North, and like 
the people of the West, and it needed only the 
touch of industrial prosperity to reveal not 
only their kinship but their essential identity. 
In the sense in which you have been accus- 
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HOW THE PEOPLE LIVE AND TRAVEL THERE NOW 
—A TYPICAL RESIDENCE STREET OF TO-DAY 


tomed to read about it, and to think about it, 
whether you live in the North or in the South, 
there is no longer any “South.” The striking 
demonstration that Mr. Tompkins has made, 
which is published elsewhere in this magazine, 
that industrial activity is not a new thing in 
the South but a renascence—the renewal of 
an old thing—is an explanation, in brief, of a 
hundred years of Southern history. Indus- 
trial conditions have now come whereby the 
people are finding their natural aptitudes and 
doing the very work that their fathers would 
have done long, long ago, but for slavery and 
the war and all that followed these. 
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WHERE THE PEOPLE LIVE IN TAMPA 
The million-dollar Tampa Bay Hotel, owned by the city, is seen in the background 
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A STREET IN THE FRENCH QUARTER OF NEW ORLEANS 





 . 


The Quarter is losing some of its old-time characteristics 


There are three different sections of the 
South—the Upper South; the Seaboard South; 
and the Mississippi Valley. 

The Upper South—East Tennessee, Virginia 
as far east as Richmond, the uplands of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama—the region 


of forest, grazing, water-power, coal and iron, 
and of mountain scenery, is probably the best 
home for man on our continent. This may be 
disputed by Oregon and Washington, but hardly 
by many other large sections of the United 
States. Nature has done wonders there. 


THE UPPER SOUTH wz 


F you stand on the North Carolina moun- 
tains and look to every point of the com- 
pass, the potential wealth within a circle of 200 
or 250 miles radius, both in volume and in 
variety, is amazing and incalculable. Every 
word that follows denotes a fundamental 
source of wealth or of health—the hardwood 
forests; iron; coal; marble; water-power (in 
greater volume than in any other like area 
of our territory); climate; blue-grass; tobacco; 
cotton (where the land slopes downward); 
fruit—from the Albermarle pippin to the 
Georgia and Carolina peach. This mountain 
region, moreover, will become the playground 
for a larger part of our population, perhaps, 
than any other region. 
This whole part of the world lacks only— 
men. A hundred could live where every one 
now lives; a thousand dollars could be made 


where every dollar is now made. In these 
mountains are Lynchburg, Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, Asheville. At their foothills or half- 
way down to the sea or in the valley of the 
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THE BEAUREGARD HOUSE IN LOUISIANA 
A representative planter’s home 
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“THE BATTERY” IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


For more than a century, it has been the fashionable place of residence 


Mississippi are Nashville, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Spartanburg, Columbia, Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Richmond 
—half of them already doing the tasks of big 
cities and the rest getting ready to do so. 
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The backward mountaineer will, of course, 
yield to the railroad and the mill; and 
there will not be a very much longer period 
of isolation. In the second—or, at most, the 
third—generation, these mountain folk become 
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A RESIDENCE STREET IN AUGUSTA, GA., WITH A PARKWAY IN THE CENTRE 
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A SOUTHERN CITY RESIDENCE 
Norfolk, Va. 
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as capable as any other class. Witness the 
results of Miss Berry’s school at Rome, Ga. 
Witness the cities of Atlanta and Chattanooga, 
where many of them have already made for- 
tunes and become important forces in industry. 

The Southern people who have dwelt here 
from the beginning on the slopes of this upland 
South—from the bluc-grass farmers of Virginia 
and ‘Tennessee and Kentucky, to the upland 
cotton planters of Georgia and South Carolina 

-have been among the sturdiest of the Amecr- 
ican people. As most of the manufacturing 
industries in the South are naturally in this 
region, so also naturally most of the great men 
in Southern history have come from this region 
—from Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe to 
the present gencration of industrial. captains 
in the South. ‘This upland South will become 
the home of a population ten-fold as great as 
it now contains—perhaps within the life of 
living men; for there are are all kinds of chances 
for making homes and building fortunes there 
—in town and from the soil. 

This is the part of the South, too, that has 
not only a less troublesome race problem than 
any other part, but a more democratic struc- 
ture of society. There is less class distinction 
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and there is, of course, the widest variety of 
industry. White men work here—have always 
worked at all trades and callings. 
MOUNTAIN CITIES 

Glance at this growth of these cities. The 
population of Knoxville in 1900 was only 32,637 
but the building permits of last year require the 
expenditure of a million and a quarter dollars; 
bank deposits grew from 4? millions in 1900 
to g} millions last year; manufacturing invest- 
ments from 5 millions to nearly g millions; 
the number of employees is half as great again, 
and wages have nearly doubled in six years. 
The number of telephone instruments increased 
from 2,300 to 4,500. It offers manufacturing 
opportunities in iron and steel, wood, marble, 
clay, and textiles. ‘‘ All these are at our doors,” 
and most of them are now carried on with 
good profits and call for extension—all 1,000 
feet above the sea, where there is abun- 
dant water-power and the river runs between 
walls of marble. The schools, including the 
University of Tennessee, have half as many 
more students now as they had in 1goo. 

On the eastern side of the mountains, some- 
what similarly situated, is Lynchburg, origin- 
ally chiefly a tobacco market but now the home 





A HOUSE ON BULL STREET, SAVANNAH 


For almost half its distance, this street runs through beautiful parks 
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of great shoe factories as well. Here is a 
‘mountain city in Tennessee, then, proud of 
its university and its great variety of manu- 
factures, especially of wood and iron, and its 
quarrics, and—just across the mountains— 
another city in Virginia where you hear talk of 
shoes and tobacco and a famous college for 
women which draws its patronage from all the 
Southern States. Each has its machinery for 
, indefinite wealth-getting and for education. 
Similarly in North Carolina, Charlotte, at the 
foothills of the mountains, with a sub-stratum of 
combined Scotch and Southern conservatism 
and solidity (it is a very old-fashioned town yet 
at bottom, in its social structure and in its 
thought), has come to be a manufacturing city 





A THOUSAND ACRES OF CABBAGES, NEAR THE CITY 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


already of great importance and of very much 
greater promise. It is surrounded by cotton 
mills; and it makes much machinery for cotton 
mills and especially for cottonseed-oil mills. 
It has nearby water-falls enough to give 
uncommonly cheap power and to turn more 
wheels than it yet has. The people were 
always sturdy and independent (it is a home 
of Scotch Presbyterians), and they refuse to be 
swept away from their moorings by sudden 
impulses. But, in the steady growth of their 
industry, they are among the best examples 
of an old community that has taken on new 
life without losing the old. The unusually 
independent morning newspaper of the city, the 
Observer—one of the best in the whole South— 
is a fair index both of the character and of the 
enterprise of the people. It is fast becoming 
one of the most important industrial centres 
of the Piedmont region. 

Chattanooga typifies, as well as any city in 








SLAVE QUARTERS ON A PLANTATION NEAR SAVANNAH 


Typical of the industry of the ante-bellum period 


the whole South, the successful turning of the 
Southern people to manufactures. It is one of 
the busiest manfacturing places in the South, 
growing all the while, at a rapid rate; and 
some of its iron and steel works are now parts 
of the great industrial combinations. But 
every one of them was begun by individuals in 
small ways; and, contrary to the general belief, 
most of these individuals were poor Southern 
men. Besides these large works, there are 
many small manufacturing concerns, and 
manufacturing concerns that turn out small 
wares, showing that the individual man may 
yet have his shop there. It is a city of diversi- 
fied industries. An old-time economist of Bos- 
ton used to boast that there was a street of 
successful workshops in that city—of many 
sorts—in every one of which the proprietor 
was himself a workman and that no one of them 
employed more than two or three assistants. 
It was a street of independent craftsmen. 
Chattanooga has many such. A man may go 
there who has his craft for his capital and only 
himself as a workman and, if he can manage 
his workman well, he may build up an indepen- 
dent manufacturing business. One of the 
biggest plow-factories in the country began 
there in that way. 





A WOOD-WORKING PLANT NEAR SAVANNAH 


Typical of the more efficient industry of to-day. It is on the same 
estate as the slave cabins 
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LAKE CHARLES’S PRINCIPAL STORE 


Before immigration and rice culture developed the town 


Its situation near ore-bearing, wooded moun- 
tains means not only proximity to raw materials 
of many sorts but also to a great water-power. 
A 52,000-horse-power dam will soon give 
power to the city for many other uses. 

Of the very general instances of rapid growth, 
Chattanooga affords one of the most striking. 
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Its investments in manufactures jumped from 
6 millions in 1g00 to 30 millions in1go6; the value 
of its products increased in a similar ratio; its 
bank deposits were multiplied by three. 

Nashville in the old days established itself 
as the social and educational capital of a very 
rich agricultural region—it being also the 
political capital of Tennessee—and one might 
have supposed that it was grown. But in recent 
years it has become also an important manu- 
facturing and mercantile city, growing in busi- 
ness, expanding in size and wealth—the home 
of fine horses yet, but also a city of 600 manu- 
factories, whose bank clearings increased last 
year 41 per cent. over the preceding year. 

It has more educational institutions than any 
other Southern city, including Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the Peabody College for teachers 
and (the colored) Fisk University. 

Here as elsewhere the growth of bank 


DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


Builder of Lake Charles by bringing immigrants from Iowa and the adjacent states, and manager for the Department 
of Agriculture of the work of teaching farmers by “demonstration” 











UNIMPROVED LAND NEAR LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


deposits shows the marvelous increase of pro- 
ductive activity—from less than 6 millions in 
1g0o to more than 15 millions in 1906; and 
the value of manufactured products from 15 
millions to more than 25 millions. Within the 
same period the number of pupils in the col- 
leges and higher schools has increased from 
5,200 to 7,100. 

The city now claims 140,000 inhabitants. 
The census of 1900 gave it 80,000. And the 
location of Nashville is extraordinary in this— 
it is almost equidistant from Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and again from Pensacola, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. 


THE FUTURE OF VIRGINIA 


Virginia is not in the cotton belt and it has 
not, therefore, shared directly in the increased 
wealth that has come from the rise in the price 
of cotton. But in all its chief cities—Norfolk, 
Lynchburg, Petersburg, Richmond—and in 
many of the rural regions, the same sort of 
advancement has taken place and _ is. taking 
place as in the cotton states. 

Within twenty years, the average size of the 
farms has been reduced from 400 to 200 acres 
and the number increased from 75,000 to 
160,000. Last year 2,400 farmers from other 
states went to Virginia and invested ten 
millions in farming. Stock-raising has had a 
new impetus. It need not be said that the 








valley of Virginia is, for agriculture as well as 
for climate, one of the most attractive parts 
of the continent. Nor need it be said to any 





THE CALCASIEU BANK BUILDING, LAKE CHARLES, LA, 


On the corner opposite the old house 
one who knows his American geography and 
agriculture and climatology that Virginia is 
as richly endowed by Nature as any state in 


PRAIRIE LAND NEAR LAKE CHARLES UNDER PROFITABLE RICE CULTURE 


La 
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the Union. It was the chief battleground of 
the Civil War and therefore suffered more 
than any other state in property and men and 
spirit; and there was for years a steady emigra- 
tion. But the state is now undergoing the 
same sort of industrial rejuvenation as the 
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kinds of land. For examples, eight years 
ago Mr. John Bradshaw bought a hundred- 
acre farm in Prince Edward County for $500; 
two years later, he bought another for 
$490; later, three more for $1,185, and, last 
year, two more for $1,575—in all 7 farms for 


MISS MARTHA BERRY, OF ROME, GA. 


She devotes her life to an industrial school for mountain boys at Rome 


others. It has never been as rich as it now 
is, and it never offered such opportunities for 
livelihood and for wealth as it now offers. 

But the most significant kinds of facts are 
the experiences of industrious men on various 


3,750. He has spent $1,800 in permanent 
improvements. Last year’s crops yielded him 
nearly $6,ooo—more than his total investment. 
He is a tobacco farmer and from a single acre 
he has sold one year’s crop for $540. 
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MR. G. GUNBY JORDAN, PRESIDENT OF THE EAGLE AND PHENIX MILLS, COLUMBUS, GA. 
He maintains kindergarten and industrial schools for mill.children. Mr. Jordan is president of the school board which 
is establishing trade schools as a part of the public school system 
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THE FREIGHT YARDS AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


One hundred and twenty-seven freight trains a day are handled here 


Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Burkeville (south of 

Richmond), once offered his land for sale at 

$4 an acre. He was a commercial traveler 

then. Nobody would buy it and he decided 

to turn farmer himself. The land that yielded 

5 or 6 bushels of corn per acre now yields from 

? 70 to 80 bushels. The 200 acres that he had 

under cultivation last year brought him more 
than $5,00o—chiefly from dairy products. 

In Augusta County, Mr. James Craig bought, 

ten years ago, a farm for $7,000 and sold last 

year his apple crop from 30 acres for $14,000. 











Everybody has heard of the single pippin tree 
in Albemarble County whose yield has several 
times sold for $100. 

Enough such experiences as these could be 
found to fill a magazine several times—without 
even a mention of the great truck farms, which 
begin here and extend to Florida, or even of 
the peanut crop. 

But the popular educational enthusiasm in 
the state is an even more noteworthy thing. 
Out of another great volume of facts, Mr. 
Robert Frazer has written down these: 
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ON THE WHARVES AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Part of $10,000,000 worth of trade which is carried to and from Nashville on the Cumberland River every year during the 


five months of the navigable season. 


(The Government is working to lengthen this period) 
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A VIEW OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Sixteen years ago, the best schoolhouse in 
Wise County (a mountain county) was a log 
cabin. Now there are new schoolhouses all 
over the county that cost from $2,000 to $8,000 
each, and there is one that cost $20,000 and 
another costing $35,000. One of these schools 
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sent an exhibit to the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. . 

There has, perhaps, been no such popular 
enthusiasm for any great work of improvement 
in recent years as the enthusiasm in Vir- 
ginia for the better education of the 


A PART OF THE MANUFACTURING SECTION OF CHATTANOOGA 
In the valley below Lookout Mountain 
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ONE OF THE INCLINE RAILWAYS UP LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, FROM CHATTANOOGA 
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people. Under the leadership, in great measure, 
of women of a conquering energy and of social 
power, the whole state has been organized. 
The last legislature made appropriations not 
only beyond precedent but far beyond any 
preceding expectation. Since its adjournment, 
as many as 150 new high schools have been 
built. School-grounds are much larger, and 
school architecture has been much improved. 
Since August 1st, last year, Mr. Eggleston, the 
Superintendent of Schools, reports that new 
school buildings have been erected in Virginia 
that have cost as much as $330,000. Last 
year more than 500 local meetings of white 
teachers and 200 of colored teachers and 448 


but Mr. Henry James would undertake to 
describe the city in a magazine; and many 
citizens of the city did not clearly recognize it 
from his recent, brief, transcendental descrip- 
tion. For the purpose of this running sketch, 
Richmond serves as one of the very best 
examples of the great change that is taking 
place in the South, because all the typical 
phenomena of the change are seen there, but 
the change has been gradual. Richmond 
has become commercial—in a sense, it always 
was commercial—but it does not flaunt its 
commercialism. It has not lost its old-time 
character. It isand it always will be a Southern 
city—not a Southern city with Western ways 
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CHATTANOOGA AND SERPENT BEND, FROM THE TOP OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


“citizens’ educational gatherings” were held; 
nearly 10,000 visits by teachers to the homes 
of pupils were made in the single month of 
October. The University of Virginia has been 
broadened in spirit and in its work and its 
equipment greatly improved under its change 
of management from faculty-control to the 
work of an active president. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


In a rapid and general sketch, such as this 
is, of a vast and rich territory, whatever facts 
you may select to illustrate the changing habits 
and outlook of the people are likely to be con- 
crete, commercial facts. 

Consiccr Richmond, for example: nobody 


nor any such anomaly. After you get beneath 
the surface, it is more like Boston than it is 
like any other city outside the South—it retains 
its. character. In retaining its character, it 
retains some characteristics that are vexatious 
to the more modern spirits; but, after all, 
who would have Richmond and Charleston 
and New Orleans mere repetitions of newer 
cities in the North or West? 

The rich men build their beautiful country 
homes on their estates just outside the city. 
This keeps up the old Southern country habit 
and gives a good excuse for fine horses. In 
general, its social life keeps its character that 
has for generations made it one of the most 
interesting communities in the United States. 


= 
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It was the centre, very much as Charleston 
was, of the extreme Southern sentiment for 
many years after the war—naturally; but 
that was long ago, and this political and social 
feeling later came to act chiefly as a wholesome 
conservative force and has prevented the 
spirit of commercialism from setting up new 
standards. Solidity and dignity mark its life. 
To persons who like character in cities as well 
as in people, Richmond is one of the most at- 
tractive places of residence to be found any- 
where in the United States. 

The hand of Industry has touched it, too. 
From locomotive works to a baking-powder 
factory, its manufactures have grown rapidly 





THE FARM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, NEAR KNOXVILLE 
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—from 35 million dollars’ output in 1895 to 
70 millions, last year. Years and years ago, 
somebody began to make cook-stoves there. 
Now there are three big factories. In the 
building of the old Libby prison soon after the 
war, a man with one lathe began to make 
tubs and pails of cedar. To-day, that factory 
covers twelve acres of land, employs 2,000 men, 
and owns 2,000,000 acres of timber-land, and 
has its own railroads and barges and steamers. 
More than half the blotting paper used in the 
world is made in Richmond (so they tell you) 
—$4,000,000 worth of it. The manufacturers 
buy rags in England, Germany, Sweden— 
everywhere. The bank deposits in the city 





A STREET SCENE IN MEMPHIS, TENN., IN MARCH 


The quantities of cotton overran the warehouses and was piled (to be rained on and soiled and damaged) in vacant 


lots and on business streets. 
warehouse and shipping house is in course of erection. 


All the transportation systems were inadequate to move it. 


An enormous combination 











HARDWOOD LOGS ON THEIR 


last year were more than $32,000,c00o—a 
four-fold increase in ten years. 

Just as the manufacture of blotting paper 
has its chief centre in Richmond, so in Peters- 
burg they make trunks; in Staunton, organs— 
7,200 a year; in Lynchburg, shoes. This 
single fact tells the story of the state: In 1860 
the six biggest towns in Virginia contained 
about 75,000 people. Richmond now has 
about 130,000, engaged in all kinds of in- 
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WAY TO KNOXVILLE BY RAIL 


dustries and occupations. Yet it is just 
beginning to take its true place as a financial, 
manufacturing, and commercial centre, as 
well as the social centre, of a large and rich 
area—with a conservative spirit of progress. 





ATLANTA 


But Atlanta is the best example of what 
the upland Southerner can do as a_ business 
man. A big, busy, modern city built without 
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HARDWOOD LOGS COMING TO MEMPHIS BY RIVER 
The trade in hardwood at Nashville and Memphis is larger than anywhere else in the United States. The two cities 


handle together almost 1,000,000,000 feet a year 
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THE COURT-HOUSE AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and built from material brought 
from England when Williamsburg was the capital of the colony 


local natural resources such as compel a city’s 
growth, its original capital was its location 
as a necessary railroad centre, and the indus- 
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trial pluck of its people. The emancipation 
of the common man by the end of the old 
Southern régime showed itself more quickly 
and dramatically here than anywhere else. 
Most of the men who have built the city and 
made fortunes came from country homes, 
or little villages of upper Georgia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina—came with nothing in 
their pockets and with no capital but their 
energy. They demonstrated quickly that the 
Southerner has exactly the same commercial 
traits as the New Englander or the man. of 
the Northwest. The city’s growth continues 
at an amazing rate. For instance, the value 
of its manufactured products, shown by the 
census bulletin of 1905, was nearly 26 million 
dollars a year. Deposits in its banks a year 
ago were 268 millions. It has the busy air 
of a Western rather tian of an old-time South- 
erm town. Its growth has at times outrun 
the development of its civic character; but the 
race riot of last year roused the people to 
the most beneficial movements for improving 
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THE CITY OF RICHMOND, VA., FROM CAPITOL SQUARE! 


Showing the Washington Statue 
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A VIEW OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
The Twin Cities, Norfolk and Portsmouth, have the best harbor south of New York, and Norfolk is developing 
into a great shipping port for coal, lumber, and cotton. Its truck farms and its sea products have made it one of the best 


food markets in the world 


the relation of the races that have been started 
anywhere, and they are the most important 
movements of the kind that have been made in 
recent Southern history. Ex-Gov. Northen has 
given his time to the organization of civic 
societies which shall bring and keep together 
the best men of both races, and the Rev. John 
E. White is uniting patriotic men of all classes, 
especially educational leaders in all the 
Southern States, to lay down a platform for 
constructive helpfulness between the races. 


One of Atlanta’s business men says: “The 
population increases three times as fast as the 
population of the country, and our business 
increases six times as fast as our population.” 

The chief change in sentiment reported by 
Mr. W. G. Cooper, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who wrote the business men’s report 
about the riots, is ‘increasing determination to 
stop graft and lawlessness,” and the chief 
change in business methods is “toward co- 
operation—throat-cutting competition stopped.” 
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THE SHIPBUILDING YARDS AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA., WHERE SOME OF THE WAR VESSELS 
ARE BUILT 
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Atlanta’s buildings and its methods are the 
buildings and the methods of a large modern 
commercial city. It is the “Southern head- 
quarters” for every kind of company or 
organization that has to do with the South. 
Unattractive in location, self-confident, noisy, 
successful, energetic, its population is cosmopol- 
itan. It has its street of millionaires (every rich 
man is a millionaire for the conveniences of 
boasting) made opulent from patent medicines 
well as as by legitimate trade and manufactur- 
ing; office-buildings and residences that would 
do credit to any city; far-sighted captains of 
industry, who proved the energy and the con- 
structive ability of the common man, as soon 
as opportunity opened its doors to him. It is 
the great commercial, financial, and railroad 


. centre of the South east of New Orleans, and is 


full of paradoxes and contrarieties, as all new 
cities are. It is the home at once of “Uncle 
Remus,” who has made the Negro immortal 
in literature, and of the worst cranks who dis- 
cuss the Negro—the best and the worst, the 
strongest and the silliest products of Southern 
life. All catch the local enthusiasm; all are 
building Atlanta. It is a Georgian Chicago. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Or, for sheer romance in city-building, con- 
sider Birmingham, Ala. There are men now 
living who remember the gentle old geologist, 
Professor Tuomey, who spent a summer wander- 
ing through the valley in which Birmingham 
is situated and who filled his wallet with a colored 
earth which he picked up on the mountain side. 
He took it down to the village of Elyton, where 
he spent the night, and told the people that it 
was iron ore. They gathered around him and 
laughed at him and remarked to one another 
that the old man thought he had found some- 
thing of value when it was nothing but “dye dirt” ; 
for the Indians and their successors had used 
this ore for dyeing cloth from time immemorial. 
Yet not a cannon was made of it during 
the war that began after Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated at Montgomery. In the course 
of time, a railroad was built through Elyton. 
Some time later, another railroad line was to 
come through the region, but the people of 
Elyton had been disturbed enough by one road, 
and they declined to have another. ‘The rail- 
road-crossing, therefore, was made a few miles 
away from the village. That railroad-crossing 
is now the centre of the city of Birmingham. 
The “dye dirt” indicated a mountain of ore that 
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for all practical purposes is inexhaustible. So 
is the supply of coal and both are near at hand. 
Nature, therefore, made a great city in the 
valley inevitable. 

The furnaces and its rail-making are the 
foundation of the town, which is already taking 
on the appearance and adopting the methods 


of a large city. These industries are, of course, 
but the forerunners of other great works of a 
similar sort, and all these are but the fore- 
runners of a manufacturing development yet to 
come, when small things as well as pig-iron and 
steel-rails shall be made there, and when one of 
the great manufacturing cities of the Union will 
fill the valley. People have come to Birmingham 
from most parts of the Union, and they are 
still coming. It is easy to see that the stream 
will continue for an indefinite time, for here 
must be one of the great inland cities of the 
continent. Already the people are aware of 
this, not simply in their boasts but in their 
preparations. They have laid out a city by 
a method which admits of indefinite growth 
without radical changes of plan. They have 
already developed a school system which is 
really effective. It would be hard to find in 
any city of its size better work done, and it 
has a public spirit that builds solidly as it goes, 
but at the same time builds for a constantly 
expanding future. No American city has a 
surer future as a great manufacturing centre. 


MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery is neither seaboard nor upland. 
It is a city that has an old-time flavor. It was 
regarded by its neighbors as a sleepy village, 
where the capitol of the state had the misfortune 
to be situated—such was the good-natured 
bantering of newer cities around it, until the 
present period of prosperity set in. Then Mont- 
gomery began to build round about its quiet 
and conservative life a commercial activity 
that has transformed it, although it has not 
changed its old character. Ten years ago, 
they used to remind you that Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated as President of the Con- 
federacy in the old capitol. Now they tell 
you of the plan that they are carrying out to 
remodel the old building and to make it worthy 
of the commonwealth. On a conspicuous cor- 
ner in the business part of the town, a substan- 
tial building, six stories high, which until a 
few years ago. was the most important business 
building in the city, has been torn down to give 
room to a skyscraper, for the land does not 
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yield sufficient dividends:on its value with a 
business population only five or six deep. 

I know of no happier men than those who 
regard their homes as the most attractive 
places in the world, provided their homes are 
attractive, their occupations are prosperous, 
and their lives are not narrowed. This opinion 
is firmly fixed in the minds of the people of 
Montgomery and in the minds of the prosperous 
farmers who live in the country round about. 
I heard a man boast of abandoning politics to 
cultivate alfalfa and, since he has been success- 
ful in both pursuits, you are obliged to share 
his enthusiasm for his change of occupations. 

As in Columbus the foremost citizen of the 
town is chairman of the school board, so in 
Montgomery a public-spirited man of fortune, 
Dr. B. J. Baldwin, has for many years held 
this post—with enthusiasm. Such facts give a 
cue to the civic character of many Southern men. 

You will find men, without looking far or 
long, in almost every Southern community 
who will give you a personal experience simi- 
lar to this, given by Mr. Benjamin Boswith 
Smith, an architect in Montgomery, who has 
a farm in the country nearby, which he works 
himself. Mr. Smith is a native of Kentucky, 
a graduate of Princeton College, and a man 
who has traveled much and has lived in several 
parts of the United States. 


“T have resided eight years in Montgomery, locating 
here after much travel and mature consideration, not only 
on account of exceptional business advantages and out- 
look in the city of Montgomery, but on account of the 
magnificent farming lands surrounding the city on every 
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side. My faith was pinned to the prairie land here 
because not only could all crops raised on the other lands 
be raised here, but it is in my estimation the most wonder- 
ful grass land in the world.” 


Then he goes on to tell how from hay— 
Johnson grass, Bermuda grass and alfalfa— 
cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, peas, turnips 
etc., etc., etc., he made a net profit of $1,860 
on his 180 acres and ditched and fenced and 
raised hogs to boot; how he expects to make 
$4,000 net when he has it all in good order. 
And he adds: 


“Anything that will grow anywhere else on earth will 
yield bountifully here if properly attended to. I consider 
the climate the finest, at least in this continent, way ahead 
of California. 

“T have done the above with incompetent Negro labor. 
I will pay a good German or Swede foreman a good salary 
and give him perquisites that will make his home ideal if 
he will drift this way. Negroes are fine cotton makers if 
they will work, but they will not work. They know noth- 
ing but cotton. Our soil cries aloud for proper tillage. 
It is the finest soil I have ever seen and, briefly, the man 
who cannot make more than a competence on 60 to 160 
acres is either too lazy to work or a fool. Laziness, lack 
of initiation, lack of application, is our curse in agricultural 
matters. With energy, application, study, and the love 
of the profession of agriculture, I firmly believe the agri- 
cultural output of Montgomery County, Ala., will greatly 
exceed the output of any section on earth for the same 
acreage. We have as fine lands as anywhere in the world 
and our growing season extends from March 1st to Nov. 
1st, eight months. I can raise three crops on any piece 
of land I have, barring the raising of cotton. 

“Last, but not least, I can always find a ready market 
for everything I grow at good prices.” 


THE SEABOARD SOUTH 


T WOULD be an incalculable gain if 
men’s conceptions of the South—espe- 
cially of the lowland South—could now be 
made anew and made directly from facts and 
not from traditions or old memories. The 
tourist sees post-card pictures of old ‘“‘mam- 
mies” (the ‘‘mammy” is practically a defunct 
institution), of an old Negro man in rags driving 
an ox, of a little grinning Sambo eating a water- 
melon, of a former slave cabin, and the like. 
The railroads run, of course, along the barrenest 
ridges of land, for good engineering reasons; 
and the tourist hotels keep the grotesque things 
in sight. The literature about Southern life 


that has made the deepest impression is either 


the literature of the era of slavery, or of the 
era of war, or the romances which have to do 
with these periods; and the people of the best- 
known books about the South are either the 
heroes of aristocratic origin, or the poor devils 
whose origin was unknown. Some of the 
Southern folk themselves, too, think of the land 
and of themselves, and of other folk, less by 
fact than by traditions, most of which are ex- 
aggerated and some of which are altogether 
untrue. 

The effect of these ludicrous misconceptions 
is a real hindrance to knowledge and a check to 
growth. Most persons, for example, think of 
the south-Atlantic coast cities as unhealthful. 
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They will recall yellow-fever epidemics, for- 
getting that yellow fever has now no more 
terrors for the South than smallpox has for the 
North. They think of bad water. Yet Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for instance, has its water-works 
in the very heart of the city, where the supply 
comes from artesian wells, and its death-rate 
(of the whites) is among the lowest of the 
cities of the United States. The same freeflom 
from disease is found in Savannah, and, indeed, 
in most of the coast cities. 

So, too, of the people as well as of places: 
While men elsewhere have been talking and 
writing of ‘‘crackers” and ‘‘poor white trash,” 
the sons of the people that they have been 
writing about have built fine residences on the 
“swell” streets of every Southern city. They 
are manufacturers and bankers and the leaders 
of great enterprises; or they are the owners of 
cotton farms, or of cabbage farms or of lettuce 
farms, or of lumber mills, and of everything 
else that denotes prosperity. The sons of some 
of the men who were rich generations ago 
are also, of course, doing similar tasks. The 
point is that the Southern man or the Southern 
land of the old books and of the romances is 
now not representative and is, in fact, often 
hard to find. 

“Tam tired of the incredulity of men,” saida 
long-time resident of Florida—a man who went 
there from Iowa many yearsago. “‘When I goto 
see my own kinspeople, they expect me to talk 
about alligators and chills and fever. I never 
see an alligator except the little ones that are 
caught for tourists, and I have never had chills 
and fever nor any other illness since I left 
Iowa. I have an artesian well and my home 
is drained—as many homes in Iowa are not. 
Chicago has more sunstrokes in one summer, 
I venture to say, than Florida has had since the 
white man first came here. And there are 
better roads about this town and more auto- 
mobiles than in any town of the same size in 
Towa.” 

Sanitation and intensive culture of the soil 
and the general organization of industry by 
modern methods have, of course, brought 
changes so rapidly in the seaboard South— 
in those communities where there has been a 
modern organization—that the changes are 
well-nigh incredible. And they run through 
the whole range of life—from every-day work 
to the warp and woof of men’s thought and 
character. 

A countryman who wore home-made clothes 
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and lived meanly used to go from one of the 
lower counties of Georgia to the legislature 
at Atianta. He was a clodhopper. Last win- 
ter, when an agricultural school was to be built 
in his county and subscriptions were asked for 
it, this man gave his check for $1,000. One 
of the higher State officers, who had known 
him in Atlanta during his legislative days, 
asked the local banker if that old fellow’s 
check were good for $1,000. ‘‘Good for 
$50,000,” was the answer. ‘How did he do 
it?” “Lumber and long-staple cotton.” Yet, 
even in Atlanta, they yet think of that man as 
a clodhopper in home-made clothes. Even 
they forget what a man may doin lower Georgia 
in ten years. 

It was in Florida also—at Sanford—that a 
man told me this story. We were standing 
in his field of celery. 

“‘Every one of those rows of celery is worth 
as much as a bale of cotton. It requires at 
least two acres in South Carolina, where I 
came from, to produce a bale of cotton. In 
these two fields there are 400 rows of celery— 


~$20,000. These two fields here, then, of about 


twelve acres, will provide a crop as valuable 
as the cotton produced on 4oo acres of ordinary 
South Carolina land. See? 

“Well, last summer I offered my own brother 
a field for celery here. He said he couldn’t 
afford to leave his cotton farm. 

“‘ “Haven’t you some enemy?’ I asked him, 
‘some man whom you wish to punish? Give 
him your old cotton farm and go to Florida 
with me and you'll get rich.’ 

“He hasn’t come. My own brother regards 
me as a visionary and thinks of Florida as a 
home of alligators.”’ 

Stories like these you can pick up all the way 
from Chesapeake Bay to Aransas Pass, in 
Texas; for the coast is fast coming to be a vast 
fruit and vegetable garden, as well as the home 
of larger industries. 

In the seaboard South these words denote 
fortune and opportunity—cotton (short and 
long staples); sea food; lumber; truck and 
fruit; rice. 

The profits of agriculture in this region, 
especially, if we may assume that cotton will 
continue to ietch 10 cents a pound or more, 
are probably larger (and they will become 
larger yet) than in any other extensive area. 

Of the coast cities, Norfolk will be a great 
port—one of the. great world ports, perhaps. 
It has the best harbor on the Southern coast; 
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geographically, it is the logical port for a vast 
area west and southwest of it; and the building 
of the new railroad from the mountains, with 
a very gradual grade, is a significant event. 
It is perhaps the best food-market that we 
have—sea-food from Chesapeake Bay and 
fruit and vegetables and game from the country 
nearby. 

“T used to know everybody that I saw on 
the streets,” said an old resident, “but during 
the last year or two I do not know one in ten.” 

A man who went from Pennsylvania to 
Norfolk to live was asked why he went: “I 
read the papers and saw that nobody was selling 
out. All the things that were for sale here 
denoted improvement, not motion backward.” 

One indication of the growth of organization 
is the career of The Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange, started in 1900 with 500 
members. Now it has the patronage of more 
than 2,500 growers, and has increased its 
business from $250,000 to $1,500,000. 

Charleston has long kept stationary, and its 
Negro population has increased. It is a 
charming old city, with a proud social quality 
and an antique flavor. Invitations to the balls 
of the St. Cecilia Society are yet delivered by 
hand not by post, just as they were before the 
post-office was established. But, after years 
of resting, this old city, too, has felt the touch 
of modern ways. 

No one knows our country who has not 
spent some time in Charleston and in New 
Orleans; and their foreign qualities are fast 
passing. New Orleans was foreign because of 
its French population; Charleston because it 
was inbred for 200 years; or, perhaps, the 
better way to say it is, that Charleston remained 
American and the rest of the United States 
in varying degrees and in many ways moved 
on—away from Colonia] life. 

Truck farming is not limited to the coast. Its 
area extends to considerable distances inland. 
At Goldsboro, N. C., for instance, its influence 
is felt. This is not only a trucking centre 
itself but it has a large jobbing trade for a 
wide area, and it is fast becoming a manu- 
facturing city; and it has become, in conse- 
quence, a new town—new in fact and new 
in spirit. It holds a place of honor for the 
early energy that it showed in developing its 
schools in modern ways. 

The whole coast line is a garden, and 
much of the Gulf coast, far on into Texas. 
How vast and profitable this industry is, a 
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short description of cabbage culture near 
Charleston will show. The following facts 
were gathered by Mr. J. A. Hoyt, of 
Charleston: 

Between $7,000,000 and $9,000,000 worth 
of fruit and vegetables are sent every year 
from South Carolina. Cabbage, potatoes, 
asparagus, lettuce, snap-beans, strawberries, 
in the order named, are the staples; but carrots, 
radishes, cauliflower, onions, tomatoes, egg- 
plants, beets, and peas are grown. Fields of 
200 to 300 acres of cabbages are not uncommon, 
and there is one planter who has 1,000 acres. 
This man began as a farm laborer fifteen years 
ago, with a monthly wage of $10. He came 
from Georgia and his wife taught him to read. 
Now it costs him $110,000 to plant and to 
cultivate his crop. His telegraph bill, to keep in 
touch with a changing market, runs up to $100 
a day. The shipping sheds require seven 
miles of railroad siding to accommodate them. 
At the little station called Meggett, six large 
locomotives are required to do the shifting at 
the loading season. The cutting season lasts 
from the middle of March to the middle of 
May. 

For thirteen miles, in one place, nothing is 
visible from the seat of a buggy but cabbages. 
The whole world seems made of cabbages, and 
they are hauled away at the rate of 200-carloads 
aday. Buyers come there from many markets. 
In the main shipping office there are telegraph 
operators, a number of stenographers, book- 
keepers, and shipping clerks. Sometimes, on 
a single day, shipments will be made to half 
the states in the Union. Of the 200 cars that 
leave Meggett daily, each contains 200 crates, 
a total of 40,000 crates—$60,000 worth of 
cabbages shipped daily from one little station 
for about two months. 

Two men from Rhode Island went to Beau- 
fort, S. C., and began planting truck. Last 
year they netted $10,000 from 36 acres of 
radishes, two crops on the same ground. These 
two radish crops were followed by a crop of 
beets; the beets were in turn followed by a 
crop of cucumbers, and the cucumbers by 
corn—five crops a year! 

There are some 30,000 acres planted in 
truck around Charleston. An average yield 
of $150 an acre brings $4,500,000 to this city 
alone. The total is really larger because this 
calculation takes in only the main crop and 
there are several crops a year. 

As of almost all the other capitals, most of 
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which were till a few years ago sleepy political 
villages, it may be said of Columbia, S. C., also, 
which lies half way up to the hill-country, that 
it is becoming an active business centre. Man- 
ufacturing and banking give it advancing rank. 


SAVANNAH 


Savannah is one of the most beautiful old 
cities in the Union. It was laid out not only 
with wide streets, but with a succession of 
beautiful squares at their intersections, and in 
these squares are statues, commemorating 
chiefly Revolutionary heroes—Sergeant Jasper, 
General Nathanael Green, and Pulaski. 

One of the few monuments in the South to 
an industrial leader stax ds in one of the squares 
of Savannah. The interesting inscription is 
this: 

“WILLIAM WASHINGTON GorRDON, born June 17, 1796; 
died March 20, 1842. The pioneer of works of internal 
improvement in his native state and first president of the 
Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia, -to 
which he gave his time, his talents, and finally his life. 

“Erected 1882 by the Central Railroad and Banking 
Company of Georgia in honor of a brave man, a faithful 
and devoted officer, and to preserve his name in the grate- 
ful remembrance of his fellow citizens.” 


In several ways, Savannah typifies the well- 
balanced combination which should be the 
ideal development of all the old Southern 
Cities, of social and financial conservatism, 
and the methods of modern life. They boast 
of the security of their banking institutions, 
not one of which for fifty years has failed. They 
do not boast of their “hustle,” and yet there 
is the energy of a modern city there. The 
old social structure has gradually yielded to 
the new life of the town, maintaining its old- 
time pride, sometimes under discouraging cir- 
cumstances, but always giving its flavor of 
dignity to the whole social structure. It is 
a city that possesses a distinct character of its 
own, a character that compels your respect. 
It has, for instance, a public art gallery. The 
spirit of the place is admirably illustrated by 
these two tacts: that the people have a vener- 
ation for every old building and every historic 
association, but within a stone’s throw of 
Colonial houses there has been built one of 
the most attractive and well-appointed railroad 
stations to be found anywhere. 

The full meaning of the water-power of the 
Appalachian streams has not been dreamed 
of by the public—or what their full power will 
mean if the mountain forests are preserved. 
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But a suggestion of it is given at Savannah, 
Ga. The city owns a nine-mile canal, of 
14,000 horse-power. There is a large group 
of big cotton mills there and others nearby; 
for Augusta is one of the great centres of this 
industry. Power is sold for about $5.50 per 
horse-power per year, which is one of the 
cheapest rates, in great quantities, to be found 
anywhere. Yet this mill community has 
become also a famous winter resort; for the 
beautiful old city shows the lavish plan and 
wisdom of its first builders—a street 180: feet 
wide with rows of trees in the middle. The 
modern city has proved worthy of this spacious 
plan. For instance, it is spending large sums 
in making macadam roads. It retains, too, 
the flavor of its old-time social character. 


THE TRADE SCHOOLS OF COLUMBUS, GA. 


In Columbus, Ga., there are cotton and 
woolen mills with 188,000 spindles and more 
than 4,000 looms. There has been worked 
out there an educational system that stands 
like a beacon to all manufacturing communities. 
In Phenix City and Girard, across the Chatta- 
hoochee River, live the 1,500 operatives of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, whose lives touch as 
many as 6,000 individuals. The mills support 
in these towns free kindergartens in large build- 
ings, steam-heated, lighted by great windows 
which command a magnificent view of the 
river, and are thoroughly equipped. Near each 
kindergarten is a gymnasium with walls of 
lattice work and floor of fine white sand. 
Swings, joggle-boards, and toboggans placed 
in the yards give out-of-door exercise. The 
kindergartens teach horticulture, and the 
flower and vegetable gardens about the build- 
ings are cultivated by the children. Compe- 
tent teachers are employed, and two of them 
are sent by the mills every summer to normal 
schools. These free kindergartens are always 
filled, and “mothers’ days” are joyously cele- 
brated by old and young. The development 
of the mill child who outgrows the kindergarten 
is continued at the Primary Industrial School, 
a beautiful structure in Columbus, supported 
by the city, and having an attendance of nearly 
one hundred mill children. Here are taught, 
besides the elementary studies, handicrafts, 
horticulture, and industrial subjects. 

Mr. G. Gunby Jordan, the president of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, is also president of the 
Columbus school board. Free kindergartens 
are a part of every elementary school, white and 
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colored. The whole public school system 
here is built upon an ideal of industrial service; 
and cooking, dressmaking, home-keeping, car- 
pentering, foundry work, go hand in hand with 
elementary and academic studies. The output 
of industrial work done in the Negro schools 
is especially promising. ‘The Secondary Indus- 
trial School is a free institution recently estab- 
lished for boys and girls and offers (besides 
studies in four academic branches) practical 
instruction in carpentry, pattern-making, forge 
and foundry work, machine work, textiles, 
millinery, dress-making, domestic science, and 
commercial training. 


THE CONTRADICTION OF ALL THEORIES 


To set down a few specific illustrative facts 
out of a wealth of such facts—this isa weary and 
inadequate way to tell the transformation that 
industry is making in the lowland South, a 
transformation not only in the fortunes of the 
people but in their point of view and in their 
outlook. 

But, on the other hand, to draw sweeping 
conclusions is likely to give a wrong notion, 
for fortunes cannot be picked up, and there 
is no such thing as a sudden change in the 
thought or in the habits of any people. To 
describe the new impulse, the new opportunities, 
the overcoming of old difficulties, the operations 
of new economic forces, the changed angle of 
vision—that is a hard task. ‘This magazine is 
not given to “booming” anything. Exaggera- 


tion defeats its own purpose. Yet to write © 


with less than enthusiasm would be to write 
less than the truth. The following incidents 
indicate a few of the kinds of changes. 

I asked a young man at one of the Southern 
schools of technology why he chose this train- 
ing rather than training for one of the older 
professions. “My grandfather,” said he, “was 
a mighty man in theology in his day. He 
knocked out his opponents and he battered the 
devil. My father was a lawyer and a soldier. 
He fought the United States by argument 
and in war. I notice that the devil and the 
United States are both doing business yet. 
I made up my mind, therefore, that I would 
change the family job and do what I can to 
build mills and roads in Georgia.” 

I saw a record of the transfers of a tract of 
land in the outskirts of Memphis which had 
increased in value, within about twenty years, 
from $500 to $45,000; and such an experience 
can be found in any of these larger cities. 
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Nobody in Memphis or anywhere else believed 
this possible. Of course, such a fact means a 
new adjustment of man to the land—a new 
adjustment to life. 

Less than twenty-five years ago the principal 
taxpayers in Durham, N. C., protested in 
writing against the levying of a local tax for 
schools. They didn’t believe in “free schools,” 
nor in being taxed to educate other people’s 
children. These same men built, not many 
years later, by their private subscriptions as 


well as by their taxes, large and beautiful . 


schoolhouses for Negro children as_ well as for 
white children; and they now properly boast 
of their schools. 

I recall a speech that I heard a man of learn- 
ing make ten years ago to prove that the Negro 
could not accumulate or manage property. 
There are to-day eleven banks owned and 
managed by Negroes in Mississippi—in Miss- 
issippi, mind. you. 

Another instance: Two men, whose parents 
were “poor white trash,” have, without formal 
education, in ten or a dozen years made 
property worth $200,c0o—by growing cotton; 
and they manage their business as systemati- 
cally as any business in New York is managed. 

I know a young man who declined a com- 
fortable salary and a post of honor in a North- 
em university because he wished to teach 
country youth at his own Southern college on 
an insecure guarantee (year by year) of only 
$500. There are hundreds such. 

I know a little Southern railroad that was 
built through a pine forest to haul lumber. 
What would become of it when the lumber 
was exhausted? Its freight receipts now from 
small manufactured wood-products are greater 
than they ever were from lumber. 

Similar experiences may be found in any 
rapidly developing part of the country. But 
the point is, you have always expected such 
things to happen in the West. Now these 
very things are happening in the lower South— 
things that contradict every old theory, North- 
ern or Southern. 

This era of change brings us, therefore, to 
this happy conclusion—many of the trouble- 
some problems of to-day will not be troublesome 
problems to-morrow. The “problem” stage 
of Southern life is passing. The theoretical 
stage is passing. The industrial era is bringing 
natural forces into activity. This is true, of 
course, in varying degrees in different places. 
But the change has begun, and only time is 
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required to do the rest. It is, therefore, in 
many ways like a new land. It has all the 
opportunities of a newand undeveloped land 
with the additional advantages of an old one. 


FLORIDA 


Little strips and particular places in Florida 
have become known by the visits of great num- 
bers of health and pleasure seekers, especially 
along the chain of the great Flagler hotels. 
Mr. Flagler, by the way, has done more to 
make the state known, perhaps, than any other 
man ever did to make any other state known. 
An increasing number of visitors who go for 
health remain there. But, in spite of this great 
stream of travel in the winter and of the work 
of exploitation done by the railroad systems, 
Florida is yet not only undeveloped—it is 
almost unknown, and much of it has hardly 
been explored. If you will remember what 
drainage and artesian wells will do for a low 
country, you will be able to think of this mar- 
velous peninsula as capable of maintaining as 
large a population as now live in any two or 
three Southern States. 

An era of definite industrial activity has 
begun with great vigor. Jacksonville was 
rebuilt after the blessing of a disastrous fire in 
1go1, rebuilt as a healthful industrial city. 
The 2,600 buildings that were burned were 
valued at $15,000,000; the 6,350 that have 
since been built are valued at $27,500,000. 
This is the great distributing place for the whole 
peninsula and this fact (apart from its manu- 
factures and tourist business) is making it an 
important city and will make it a large city. 

Of the truck farming—such figures as these 
(for the crop of 1905) are simply weari- 
some, significant as they are of wealth-earning: 
Of two minor crops, tomatoes brought a 
million and a quarter dollars, and ceiery more 
than a third of a million—an average for celery 
of $1,300 an acre. The best examples of 
outdoor intensive farming in the East may be 
found on some of these truck farms. A Jersey- 
man who makes $1,500 a year on his home 
farm of considerable acreage goes to a small 
town in Florida in winter for his health. He 
plants the back of his town lot in celery and 
gets $2,500 for his winter crop. The orange 
and grape-fruit crop yields more than three 
millions of dollars a year; pineapples and 
strawberries each $600,000; and all vegetables 
nearly 4 millions—a total of about 8 millions 
of dollars a year from fruit and vegetables. 
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The turpentine workers and the Jumbermen 
are working (and depleting) the pine forests: 
but the enormous wealth of the hardwoods 
of the state has yet hardly been touched. The 
state has 200 varieties of trees—47 per cent. 
of all varieties found in the United States. 

The general activity of the cities is indicated 
by the increase in the number of banks since 
1902 from 46 (with 14 millions of deposits) to 
106 in 1906 (more than 32 millions of deposits). 
But the area of activity is yet a very small 
area. The state is the largest east of the 
Mississippi River. The distance from the 
western extremity of the state to its southern- 
most extremity is almost as great as the distance 
from Jacksonville to New York, or as thedistance 
from New York to Chicago. Thestate has 1,200 
miles of coast, and it has 42 rivers and 180 lakes 
of considerable size and a much larger number of 
small ones. Of its 34 millions of acres (not 
counting more than 3,000,000 acres under 
water) only 5 millions are “farm lands,” only 
a part of which is really cultivated. In the 
well-drained regions, vital statistics show a 
lower death rate than Massachusetts or New 
York or Philadelphia. 

Key West, with the marine railroad built to 
it, will lie on the quickest route to Havana. 
Tampa, on the Gulf coast, is an exceedingly 
energetic city. The basis of its prosperity 
was its cigar factories, of which there are 
more than 150; but it has rapidly developed 
other industries also. In and around the city, 
including the suburban places, the local estimate 
now is of a population of 41,000. It had less 
than 6,000 people in 1890. Nearly 1,000 
ocean-going vessels a year are required to do 
its trade. The people are making money and 
enjoying themselves, extending the city, build- 
ing beautiful homes, feeling proud of them- 
selves, and enjoying life. And within the 
last five years, ‘Tampa has doubled all the 
essentials of a city.” 

Or consider the growth of Pensacola, whose 
export business has grown five-fold in ten 
years. Cotton stood first—almost 1o million 
dollars’ worth; then lumber and tobacco and 
rosin and phosphate rock—this because of its 
excellent harbor, “enough in depth and in 
expanse to anchor all the navies of the world.” 
The city bonds, issued for public improve- 
ments, have been sold at a _ premium; 
and the people are building bank buildings 
(one of marble), big business structures, clubs, 
residences. It is a pleasant place to go or to 
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live, having the soft Gulf climate that is not 
oppressive in summer and is warm in winter. 
It is the nearest Gulf port to the Panama 
Canal. It has 16 public schools (8 for white 
and 8 for colored) for a population of 25,000; It 
has good railroad facilities; and the new energy 
and foresight and ambition of the Southern 
town-builders of to-day. It is one of the sea- 
ports for a wide inland territory, extending 
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as far north as Kentucky, and one of the 
United States navy yards is located there. 

Inland Florida, too, has well-kept, prosperous 
towns. Orlando is a good example. In it and 
all round about it—in this beautiful lake 
country—many persons spend pleasant, quiet 
winters; and there are prosperous orange and 
grape-fruit groves; and at Sanford are the fam- 
ous celery farms, already referred to. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


HE lower Mississippi Valley has under- 

gone less radical change than any other 
great section of the South. But it, too, has 
felt the touch of prosperity. Cotton culture 
has always been, and is yet, the chief industry 
of this rich region and it probably always will 
be; but there are careful students of agriculture 
who expect a very large acreage to be given to 
corn, when more of the lands have been drained. 
These lowlands have two great sources of profit; 
first, their timber, in some places long-leaf 
pine and in other regions hardwoods. Since 
the recent rapid increase in the price of lum- 
ber, these forests have been opened with great 
rapidity and the lumber trade at every im- 
portant shipping port has its millionaires. 
The hardwoods in Tennessee and Arkansas, 
for example, are also being cut with great 
rapidity. One great source of income at 
Memphis and at Nashville is from the sale of 
hardwoods. The gum tree, for instance, was, 
until a few years ago a despised growth of the 
swamps; now it is not only sold throughout 
the United States, but large quantities of it are 
exported; and for interior finishes it takes so 
fine a polish that in some cases it is sold as 
mahogany. 

For many years to come the lumber industry 
of this region will be an important business. 
It would be an important business for all time 
to come if the forests were so cut as to make 
their yield perpetual. 

The cotton-growing of this area has grad- 
ually increased in acreage in the most pro- 
gressive communities. The methods employed 
are more skilful than they used to be and, of 
course, the profit has become greater as the 
price of cotton has risen. This region, there- 
fore, has a new era in its prosperity. The one 
great drawback to the extension of cotton cul- 
ture is the lack of labor, and it is to this region 





that Italians are gradually coming, and more 
will come by way of Louisiana. 

The prosperity that comes from lumber and 
cotton has shown itself here in the building up 
of towns and cities such as Memphis, which is 
having a most remarkable commercial develop- 
ment, and Jackson, Miss., which ten years ago 
was a sleepy capital of an undeveloped common- 
wealth, and which has now completely rebuilt 
itself and is a small city of extraordinary growth 
in trade and in population. Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port, Meridian, and the shipping town which 
has grown up at Gulfport are other 
examples. At Gulfport, ships are loaded with 
lumber from Mississippi which sail to almost 
every port in the world. Long stretches of the 
Gulf coast are now built up as resorts for 
Northern people in winter and for Southern 
people from cities in summer, and a consider- 
able region here is becoming an interesting 
seashore playground. 

Very great changes will come within a 
generation in these Mississippi Valley lands. 
As soon as the world in general finds out that 
the culture of the cotton plant in this rich soil 
is perhaps the most profitable agriculture, 
certainly of a great staple, that can be carried 
on anywhere in our continental area; and, as 
soon as the additional fact is fully appreciated 
that good drainage will make this region a 
perfectly healthful place for white men to live 
in, it must come to pass that a vast population 
will go there. When a vast population goes 
there and better methods of cotton culture 
become general, the lower Mississippi Valley 
will maintain an even denser population than 
the states of the upper Mississippi Valley; 
and there are good reasons why they should 
be as prosperous as their Northern neighbors. 

Here we come face to face with interesting 
problems of several kinds. One is the problem 
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of labor to pick the cotton from the plant. 
While it is foolish to make definite predictions 
about mechanical inventions, it does seem 
reasonable to conclude that a machine will be 
perfected at some early time which will do at 
least the greater part of this work. There are 
machines made after three or four models which 
now do it imperfectly; and all through the 
Southern States men who have seriously studied 
this mechanical problem are of one mind about 
it, that within a reasonable period a practicable 
machine will be invented. It ought to be 
said, however, that the great majority of people 
still look upon it—as upon the flying-machine— 
as an impossible thing to perfect. 

The invention of a cheap practicable ma- 
chine for picking cotton would go far toward 
solving the problem of labor in this region. 

Another problem that we encounter here is 
the relation of the races. For it is this part of 
the United States that is more densely popu- 
lated by Negroes than any other part. It is 
here, too, that the Negroes are most back- 
ward; but it ought to be remembered always 
that both Negroes and whites in this region 
constitute so sparse a population that the con- 
ditions of labor, or the social conditions that 
are now found there, are not a fair indication 
of the conditions that will prevail after there 
has been a large influx of white immigration, 
the coming of which is inevitable. Then the 
conditions, both as regards labor and as re- 
gards the race relations, will gradually come 
to be what they are in the somewhat more 
elevated regions of the South. 

In all these long reports of Southern progress, 
no separate word has been said about the Negro. 
He contributes to it and he shares it in varying 
degrees in different communities. His capacity 
to profit by opportunity is well shown in this 
report by Mr. Emmett J. Scott of the success 
of the Southern Improvement Company, near 
Tuskegee, Ala., organized seven years ago by 
Alexander Purves, then treasurer of Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

The company bought 4,000 acres of land ad- 
joining the farm of Tuskegee Institute at 
Tuskegee, Ala. This land was generally re- 
garded as useless for agricultural purposes, 
and was purchased at prices ranging from four 
to six dollars an acre. A sawmill was erected 
and the settlers were given an opportunity to 
earn enough money to provide for themselves 
and make a first payment on the land. 

It was not so easy to obtain settlers. These 
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almost barren sand-hills held out but a poor 
prospect to Negro farmers who had found it 
hard to get ahead even on the “fat land.” 
In some cases it was necessary, in order to 
obtain the farmers the company needed, to 
“buy them out of debt.” 

It was determined at the outset that every 
man should have a piece of woodland and a 
house. The first two-room cottage cost about 
$165. Later, with the increased price of build- 
ing material, they have been valued at $200. 
At the present time, there are seventy-eight 
houses on the company’s land. This land has 
increased in the meantime from 60 per cent. 
to 150 per cent. in value. 

While the men are paying for their land the 
company advances them money, when neces- 
sary, at 8 per cent., charging them, however, 
only for the time they have the money. In 
this matter of interest, therefore, the com- 
pany has been able to make a considerable 
saving to its farmers. The company also buys 
fertilizer in quantities and sells it to its farmers 
at prices considerably less than they could 
purchase it elsewhere. It is one of the con- 
ditions of the contract under which the land 
is purchased that, during the process of pay- 
ment, the farming must be done under the 
direction of the company. 

One of the farmers received, after all pay- 
ments were deducted, $325 from the company 
—an unusually large earning for a farmer in the 
circumstances in which these men are. Nearly 
all of this land will be paid for next year. The 
company ginned this year goo bales of cotton, 
though only 600 bales were raised on the com- 
munity’s land. Some of the community farm- 
ers have been able to raise on this poor land 
more than a bale an acre, which is four times 
the average yield per acre of the whole state of 
Alabama. Some of the tracts are small, not 
more than twenty acres. The plan was to 
give each man as much land as it was believed 
he could conveniently work at a profit. Some 
of the settlers have already paid for their land. 
Only two of the seventy-eight have been com- 
pelled to give up. It is expected that all of 
the settlers now on the soil will pay for their 
land within the time fixed by their contract 
with the company, which is seven years. 


WHEN THE IMMIGRANT COMES 


For the present, the greater part of Arkansas 
and of western Tennessee, of Mississippi, and 
of Louisiana require the engineer and the 
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immigrant. These will, within the next fifty 
years, completely transform this region. As 
it stands to-day, it has demonstrated enormous 
possible riches. It may almost be said that 
every man, particularly every white man, in 
this whole region who has any qualities of 
industrial leadership is building a fortune, 
large or small, in proportion to his abilities and 
in proportion to the transportation facilities 
that he enjoys—and many of them are already 
becoming men of very considerable fortunes. 
On the Arkansas River there are cotton planters 
who live in palatial homes, and so of course 
there are all the way down the Mississippi 
Valley. When this region has the number of 
railroads that its products will maintain, and 
as dense a population even as the manufactur- 
ing regions of the upland South, not to speak 
of the corn belt of the North Central States, 
it will become a very rich region. The man 
who digs ditches and the man who builds 
railroads in this part of the United States are 
the men who are the architects of a great agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

A very large part of the timber resources of 
these states has been bought by great lumber 
companies, some for immediate working and 
others to hold for the future. But there could 
hardly be a safer investment, nor could there 
well be a better, than the purchase of 
good farming lands, anywhere in this area. 
Indeed, if there were some method whereby 
a hundred thousand farmers could be directed 
to these lands, as the opening up of new terri- 
tory has frequently attracted them to such a 
region as Oklahoma, and if this hundred 
thousand farmers had money enough to 
drain their land and to clear it and no 
more, and if they would devote the same 
skill and the same business methods to the 
growth of cotton that is given to the culture of 
wheat and corn in the North and Northwest, 
they would be, within the decade, the most 
prosperous farmers in America. Of course, 
this prediction is made upon the assumption 
either that they carried enough labor with 
them to gather the crop or that a machine 
should be invented to do this with less labor. 


THE PASSING OF PRESENT PROBLEMS 


When one takes a comprehensive view, 
therefore, of this region, remembering that no 
part of it will be unhealthful after it is drained 
-—remembering, too, that white men can then 
live in this climate as long and work as hard as 
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in southern Europe—it is a short-sighted view 
which concerns itself overmuch with any 
present educational or social or political or 
hygienic problems that exist there. The one 
thing needed and the one thing that is now 
quickly inevitable is the opening of the country 
to settlement. For the first time, these large 
facts are now becoming known and economic 
forces will soon open this land to settlement. 

When the industrial history of the whole 
United States comes to be written, it will be a 
cause of wonder that lines of railroad were 
built across deserts to mining camps long before 
they were built through the richest agricultural 
section of the continent. This, again, is a 
result of old ignorance, both of the people 
and of the land—the ignorance of people both 
there and elsewhere. Every million that is 
spent in planting and opening this region will 
yield prodigious dividends in immigration, in 
agriculture, in schools, in home building, in 
the building of cities, in the awakening of 
thought, as well as in the increased production 
of cotton. 

Iowa has a mile of railroad for every six 
square miles of territory, and Kansas for every 
nine square-miles. But Louisiana, Miss- 
issippi, and Arkansas have yet only one mile of 
railroad for every fourteen square miles of 
richer land—a vast difference in facilities. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


A good example of the awakening of this 
part of the South is the recent history of Jack- 
son, Miss. 

It was a straggling, ill-kept capital village 
a dozen years ago, and its chief claim to ex- 
istence, not to say distinction, was that the 
old state-house stood there. There is now a 
new and very beautiful capitol and there is a 
new town, the growth of which in prosperity 
and beauty is nothing short of astonishing. 
There was an unattractive, muddy road which 
led from the station to the state-house ten years 
ago. It is now a beautifully paved street, 
with compact business houses, and residences 
which show both prosperity and good taste. 

The city has become a manufacturing place; 
it has almost suddenly grown, from a mere 
village, to have more than 31,000 inhabitants. 
The enterprise of the business men is shown by 
this fact—that it was they who made the first 
movement to secure for the South a fair share 
of the Government supplies needed in 
Panama; and a business man of Jackson 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH 


was recently sent to the Isthmus on this 
errand. An inland city of Mississippi looking 
across seas for trade! 

The people who own Mississippi have, 
of course, been the planters. In recent years 
the lumbermen have come to share this owner- 
ship, and the tradesmen follow. There is yet 
little manufacturing in the state except lumber, 
but the men who settled it were among the very 
best immigrants from the older Southern States 
to the East. They are men of ability and of 
cultivation; and now that the era of town- 
building is coming, they are likely to show their 
character, both in commercial and industrial 
energy and in good judgment, and to have 
better public leaders. But Mississippi is yet 
an unoccupied land. When it has _ been 
settled and even a small part of its rich area 
brought under cultivation and its vast stretches 
of country made accessible by railroads, it will 
be a rich part of the great, rich valley. 

Mr. Whitfield, the Superintendent of Public 
Education in Mississippi, says that “never 
in the history of the world was the life of a 
people so completely changed as was the life 
of the people of Mississippi by the war’”—by 
the change from the feudal organization of 
society. There are more than 1,800 white 
boys and girls at the industrial schools—a 
fact that shows the practical turn of thought 
and effort. “Our young men are patriotically 
falling into line. They see that there is just 
as much honor and emolument in being good 
engineers as in being good lawyers.” The 
diffusion of prosperity here, too, is indicated by 
the growth of banks—from 113 to 247 since 
1890; and the bank deposits have been multi- 
plied by-five and a half. From 1896 to 1899, 
565 stock companies of all kinds were chartered, 
with a capital of 25 millions; from 1900 to 
1903, 1,312 were chartered, with a capital of 
73 millions. The cotton crop, too, has greatly 
increased—from a million bales in 1900 to a 
million and a half bales in 1906. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The revolutionary achievement of New 
Orleans is its three-fold work of constructing 
an adequate water-supply, a sewerage system, 
and a system of drainage. The draining of 
the city brings a new era in health and in build- 
ing—they can have cellars now; and “sky- 
scrapers” are going up that have eighteen or 
twenty feet of dry land below them. 

The great city that is fast growing up there 
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—its estimated population is now 340,0c0o— 
will be an uncommonly healthful city; the last 
report gives 17 deaths (whites) per 1,000. 

The imports increased 25 per cent. and its 
exports 16 per cent. in 1906 over 1905; and 
last year 2,000 buildings were put up. A hint 
of the growing valley traffic is given by this 
fact—that the ’Frisco Railroad system is 
building terminals at Chalmette (seven miles 
below the city) to cost 4 millions, and the new 
sugar refinery there will cost 3 millions. 

The city, for an indefinite time—as it ex- 
pands into a great metropolis—will keep its old 
social charm and its partly foreign character, 
which make it different from any other Amer- 
ican city. Its very thought is different: it is 
both extremely Southern and very strongly 
Roman Catholic. 

It has now passed its period of political de- 
pression and of epidemics. It has itself in hand. 
It is growing rich. Even its geographical 
isolation becomes less and less as its great 
transportation systems multiply. It is the 
great Southern gateway of the Great Valley 
and the gay, old-time, half-foreign, peculiarly 
Southern capital besides. 


MEMPHIS 


For a story of commercial and industrial 
activity, you may well turn to the recent history 
of Memphis—the city that, in a sense, lies in 
the very heart of the Mississippi Valley. To 
begin with, it made itself a remarkably health- 
ful city by an effective sewerage system, and by 
the use of artesian water. Its reported death- 
rate is less than 10 per 1,000 of white persons. 
Then it went about building itself, first of all 
by its cotton. It is the market for nearly or 
quite a million bales a year; and it must have 
a new warehouse to shelter it and to ship it 
from, a mammoth concrete structure of 160 
compartments which shall hold 1,000 bales each, 
with compresses. Then it went to work 
building oil mills and the like; then its great 
hardwood lumber industries followed. It built 
21 million dollars worth of buildings in 1902; 
in 1903, 3} millions; in 1904, 44 millions, and 
so on, till last year the buildings put up were 
valued at about 64 millions. Its population 
increased even faster; and one-third of the 
white people are said to be of Northern birth. 
When a man or a company thinks of going to 
Memphis to begin any industrial enterprise— 
or, if there be reason to think he may go—a 
Memphis “commissioner” goes to see him; 
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and then he usually comes. The river traffic 
and its great railroad systems, its energetic 
business organization, the variety of its in- 
dustries, and its increasing market for cotton 
and the hardwoods are making it a rich city 
as rapidly as some of the Western cities grew 
rich; but it keeps a certain gay tendency 
with its thousand acres of public parks, its 
three country clubs, its two race-tracks—a 
fondness for outdoor sports in general and 
good roads and good horses. The point of the 
story is that, along with these old loves, the 
Memphians cultivate good business habits 
and achieve great business success and—are 
becoming rich. 

There is no need, for the purposes of this 
report of Southern activity—nor could there 
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possibly be room in one magazine—to write 
of the border States, such as Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri, nor 
of such cities as Baltimore, Louisville, and St. 


Louis. The point is, the waking up of the 
central and lower South; for, if there be great 
activity and prosperity in these states, of course 
the states and cities of the border share this 
movement as well as the general prosperity 
of the country. Neither is Texas included, 
because the story is long enough as it is and 
prosperously monotonous enough; and the 
whole South is bigger than the capacity of any 
magazine. The older and lower Southern 
States are surely enough to write about at one 
time and only glimpses, at best, can be given 
of them. 


THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 


the South are very well established in 

the investment world. The bonds 
that represent the construction costs of the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Central of Georgia are recom- 
mended by the most conservative bankers as 
“safe and solid,” even though their price be 
very high. 

Yet the general average of the bonds and 
stocks on Southern properties is low. They 
do not command the same prices obtained for 
similar bonds of New England, Middle- 
Western, or even Western railroads. The 
causes are two-fold: first, the fact that railroad 
earnings per mile in the South have never been 
heavy; second, a long-standing prejudice 
against the South as “a poor country.” 

To illustrate the first of these causes, we show 
the bonded debt per mile, fixed charge per mile, 
and gross and net earnings per mile on repre- 
sentative roads of the South in comparison 
with representative roads of other sections. 

The selection of the roads is arbitrary, the 
only limitation on the choice arising out of 
the desire to make the group properly repre- 
sent the several varieties of railroads, trunk 
lines, coal roads, local roads, etc. The six 


Te best railroad bonds and stocks of 


roads of the South are also characteristic of the 
whole railroad field in the Southern States. 





The table is based on compilations made by 
Mr. Floyd Mundy from the annual reports 


of 1906: 
(A) THE SouTH 


ROAD DEBT CHARGES GROSS NET 





Atlantic Coast Line .. $31,200 $1,510 $5,747 $2,622 
Central of Georgia... 19,948 1,352 6,069 2,018 
Louisville & Nashville 31,262 1,765 7,488 3,302 
Norfolk & Western -. 43,545 2,232 15,373 6,253 
Southern Railway ... 32,234 1,590 7,274 2,299 
Seaboard Air Line ... 28,184 1,397 5,790 1,830 

Total Average $31,062 $1,641 $7,957 $3,054 

(B) NEw ENGLAND 

Boston & Maine .... $13,700 $3,686 $12,835 $4,583 
New Haven ......... 56,200 4,729 25,695 9,669 
Maine Central ...... T4573 ~1;783 9,382 2,279 
Bangor & Aroostook 34,828 1,462 5,487 2,121 





Total Average $29,825 $2,915 $15,599 $4,663 
(C) THE MippLE-WEst 








i ee $32,299 $2,344 $9,938 $3,245 
Chicago & Alton .... 73,258 2,902 11,944 3,044 
Chicago @ 2. 1 .<..:.. 45,669 2,669 10,477 3,877 
Chicago, M. & St. P. 17,453 ~=1,098 7,962 3,332 

Total Average $42,169 $2,253 $10,080 $3,599 

(D) THE SoU:HWEST 

Missouri Pacific ....- $32,521 $1,834 $7,101 $2,843 
ot. Louis @S. F........ 42,689 2,135 6,322 2,135 
Miss., Kan. & Tex. . 34,333 1,618 6,953 2,161 
Kansas City Southern 41,535 1,368 8,774 2,497 

Total Average $37,769 $1,739 $7,288 $2,409 
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Roughly speaking, the security behind a 
bond depends upon the amount of net earnings 
available to pay the interest on the bond. It 
may be noted in the table that the “charges” 
on the Southern roads are but 55% of the net 
earnings, while on the New England and 
Middle-Western roads they are 62% and on 
the Southwestern they are 72%. 

The fact of the matter seems to be not so 
much that the bonds of the Southern com- 
panies are badly secured, judged in this way, 
as that the general impression gained from a 
study of the roads is that they are weak in their 
power to earn money. With the exception 
of the Louisville & Nashville and the Norfolk 
& Western, there are no large systems in the 
South that earn $3,000 per mile, net. Almost 
every road of importance in the East and in 
the Middle West earns more than this. 

If the general run of Southern bonds be safe, 
then here are more bargains than in any other 
section of the Union. If they be not safe, then 
here is a great danger to be avoided. 

Using the statistics as a basis, the verdict is 
favorable. Going on from this point, the 
favorable impression strengthens. The real 
influence against these bonds has been, un- 
doubtedly, the slow, reluctant, hesitating 
growth of the Southern States. But to-day, 
the growth is not slow nor hesitating. There 
have been years of uncertainty, years when 
it looked as though every road in the South 
was born to bankruptcy—but those years seem 
past, as the story of the South unfolds to-day. 

In the narrow field of Southern railroad 
bonds, generally speaking, it.is safe to invest. 
No bond that isa first-mortgage on a road in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, the Carolinas, 
or Virginia need be questioned, provided the 
road is already built. 

In special classes of bonds, we should select 
terminal issues in the great cities, in preference 
to any of the bonds of the South. The rail- 
road centres are well-defined, and no hesitation 
need be felt about legally-drawn bonds on 
terminals in Baltimore, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Richmond, New Orleans, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Charleston, or any other central dis- 
tributing city of the South. 

Railroad stocks are quite another matter. 
There are few such stocks in the South that can 
be classed as really high-class for the average 
investor who must have a definite certainty 
of dividends. Norfolk & Western preferred, 
Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic Coast Line, 
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Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis are good 
stocks, but the very prosperity that lies upon 
the roads is more or less of a threat to the 
dividends. It looks to-day as though the 
Louisville & Nashville must be considered a 
safe, conservative 7% stock; but even so, it 
is not beyond speculative influences. 

The municipal bonds of the South yield 
larger revenue than similar bonds in most other 
regions of the country. They should be 
bought with the nicest discrimination. Such 
of them as come to New York are carefully 
examined by the bankers, and there are un- 
doubtedly some bargains among them. They 
should be bought only through thoroughly 
reputable and high-grade bankers, who have 
the proper machinery for testing them before 
they are offered. 

Many hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been poured into the South in the past five 
years to finance coal mines, iron mills, chemical 
companies, and other industrial enterprises. 
A very large part of this expenditure is now 
paying a good return on the investment. Quite 
lately there has been a tendency to re-finance 
a lot of these enterprises, watering them freely 
and selling the new stocks and bonds to the 
public. This tendency is likely to resume at 
the next period of great Wall Street activity. 

The public at large should not be tempted 
into these enterprises. Ifa business man cares 
to invest his money in Southern enterprise, 
the field is a good, legitimate, and highly re- 
munerative one. It is not, however, a field into 
which the average non-resident investor can 
afford to put his money. 

Industrial companies that have been formed 
at a distance to exploit enterprises in the South 
are—as a rule—likely to be on a speculative 
basis; and their stocks and bonds, however 
alluring, ought to be bought with exceeding 
care. Many of these companies are over- 
capitalized and some of them have the dis- 
advantage of non-resident control and man- 
agement. These afford, as a rule, the kind 
of investments that only the daring or the 
exceedingly well-informed ought to indulge in. 

But the South affords a rich field for invest- 
ment by men who go with their money and 
themselves manage the industries that they 
invest in. In a word, it is a region for the 
working investor; and, if the business or 
enterprise be well-chosen and well-managed, 
money will double itself there in a little while. 
For instance, in recent years the cotton mills 
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owned and managed by Southern men, who 
make the management of mills their business, 
have paid enormously; and they have paid, on 
the average, perhaps twice as large dividends as 
the mills that are owned in New England. 
While outside investors have made and will 
make much money exploiting the South, very 
much more money has been made and will be 
made by local investors in their own home 
enterprises. The peculiarity of the labor 
problem is one good reason why this is true, 
but there are other good reasons as well. 

To the men of the South, the present affords 
a time to measure their common sense against 
their patriotism, and find out where they stand 


‘ $310,499,095 of deposits. 
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as investors. A little common sense applied 
to investment will pay larger dividends than a 
whole world of patriotic enthusiasm. 

On the whole, the South is a very promising 
field for the investor, Southern or Northern. 
No one who has watched its growth can doubt 
it. In 1896, the Southern banks had but 
To-day they have 
over $1,000,000,000 of deposits. In the past 
fifteen years the farm products of the South 
have increased over 125%, the lumber products 
over 175%, the manufactured products over 
90%. The growth is going on to-day, just as 
it was going on five years ago. All indications 
point to its continuance to-morrow, as well. 
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| lone presentation of the working South 
made in this magazine is not meant to 
be, to any considerable extent, statistical— 
certainly not encyclopedic. It is meant rather 
to show the spirit and the general direction of 
a great movement. 

The rate of wealth-creation is published in 
the trade and financial journals and is easily 
accessible, and it is impressive in its great 
totals. Absolutely accurate totals, by the way, 
are hard to get, for the statistics of one set of 
officials differ from those of another; and the 
movement is too swift to be tabulated easily. 
But more important than statistics covering 
so vast a field are these questions: 

(1) Is the prosperity economically sound? 
It is. The stripping of forests indiscriminately 
involves, of course, an ultimate waste of wealth. 
But all other Southern industries are real 
additions to wealth. 

(2) Is the prosperity diffused? May every 
industrious, productive man share it? Is it 
bringing individual well-being? Yes, to a 
remarkable degree. The individual has a 
greater range of opportunity in the South to- 
day than in any other part of the Union. 


ARE THE OLD TRAITS LOST? 


OW are the fine old traits of Southern 
character faring in this rush of money- 
getting men? Is leisure, is hospitality, is good 
talk, is the gentle art of idleness, is the high 
craft of story-telling, is the elaborate deference 
to women, are the charming old idlers and 
rhetoricians with their bubbling, full-bellied 


good humor—are these good things of mellower 
days in the process of passing away? 

Yes, in a sense. Industry is a rude thing, 
and progress is cruel. Something is lost in the 
change that is taking place. You will now 
find, in some old towns where gentlefolk once 
ruled social life, a new and raw company who 
make “society.” It is so the world over. 

But the sum of such social losses is more 
than balanced by the genuine additions to 
cultivated life and to high aims and to sterling 
and even beautiful character that the rise of the 
people is bringing—vastly more than balanced. 

For the most important change that is taking 
place is not the development of wealth— 
great as that is—but the development of the 
people, the people who till now have been 
isolated, side-tracked, held back, kept out of 
the highways of life. The base of cultivated 
society is now immensely broadened. More 
individuals—a thousand times more—share 
its benefits than under the old régime. 


LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AND FOR THE SOUTH 


HREE great lessons have elsewhere been 
pointed out that the South may teach 
the rest of the country. There are others, but 
these stand out clearly—municipal govern- 
ment, the teaching of trades, the teaching of 
farmers. If one had to say what lessons the 
South needs itself most to learn, these would 
be selected: 
(x) Sound economic thought, which would 
bring greater freedom from mere traditions 
and formulas. 





















(2) A division into political parties—not for 
any party’s sake, but for the growth of free 
opinion and for stimulating political activity. 

(3) Judgment of Negroes more by their 
individual qualities and character and less by 
generalizations about the whole race; and less 
talk about race-problems. 

(4) The accurate study of the South itself 
—from its very geography to the local history 
of the people. 

Historical and economic study has been 
begun in earnest by a growing body of well- 
trained men, and it is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that they will produce, in the next few 
decades, noteworthy additions to the literature 
of these subjects. The history of most of the 
Southern States is yet adequately to be written 
—written from the present wider point of view. 


THE SOUTHERN DAILY PAPERS 


HE prosperity of the Southern newspapers 
is almost everywhere noticeable. In 
every principal city there is one, in several 
cities there are two, that yield very large in- 
comes. And very few of them are “yellow.” 
The personalities of the editors count for 
more than of corresponding editors in the 
Northern States, or even in the West, as a rule. 
The editor has something of the personal 
authority that he had in the North two genera- 
tions or more ago. 

There is only one Republican daily paper in 
all the old Southern States. But most of the 
best papers give less emphasis to mere party 
politics (certainly between campaigns) than 
they used to give. They publish more matter 
about education and about the schools (it 
might almost be said) than all the other daily 
papers in the country combined. They report 
and discuss also with great fulness the new 
industrial activity. The Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Times-Dispatch, for instance, gives a 
large space once a week to a general review 
of industrial activity throughout its wide 
territory. It publishes also a page a week 
devoted wholly to educational news in Virginia, 
and many other newspapers do the same thing; 
and it conducts a free “teachers’ bureau.” 

But they all have this peculiarity: If you 
ride from Washington to Houston, Tex., 
around the seaboard, and buy a copy of every 
daily paper published along the route, you 
will read many editorials about the race- 
problem, all saying the same thing. From 
Houston, Tex., further west, you will miss 
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that topic till you come back again into Louis- 
iana or Arkansas. Then all the way back to 
Washington, you will read the same editorials 
over again. 

It was the Rev. John E. White, a patriotic 
citizen and a vigorous Baptist minister in 
Atlanta, who once said that the Southern 
people had gone talk-mad about the Negro. 
The subject surely never rests. 

The Southern press has an intense local 
patriotism; it puts itself at the service of all 
good causes—schools, good roads, public 
improvements, and helpful activity in all its 
forms; and most of these papers preserve 
certain old-time ways that interest you. For 
example, you will see a column headed “‘ Hymen- 
zal,” and another “Mortuary.” “Marriages” 
and ‘Deaths,’ for some reason, do not seem 
to fill the bill. But they have a real dignity 
(at least between campaigns) as well as a 
verbal rotundity. 


SOME TOTALS OF GROWTH 


S FOR statistics, the colossal totals pub- 
lished some time ago by the Manu- 
ufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, whose especial 
task it is to follow and to record Southern 
industrial development, show these rates of 
progress during the last six years in the South- 
ern States. 


1900 1906 

POPUWIAHOR). 22%). 2-.5.<% 23,500,000 25,900,000 
Farm products. ...... $1,272,000,000 $2,000,000,000 
Manufactures— 

Capitals cic :5<i''s 2 $1,153,000,000 $1,700,000,000 

Proguets © 32. /...25-< $1,464,000,000 $2,225,000,000 
Cotton mills— 

Capital. soc4 55. $112,837,000 $250,000,000 

Spradies:...<..-.... 6,267,000 9,760,000 

Bales used: ......0..:.. 1,597-000 2,374,000 
Pig-iron (tons)......... 2,604,000 3,500,000 
Coal (ONS) <0. 5 49,048,000 83,250,000 


$642,000,000 
$7,756,000,000 
$19,390,000,000 


Exports (value) $464, 317,000 
Assessed property .... $5,266,000,000 
True property values . $12,934,333,376 


ABOUT GOING SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


O SOUTH, young man; but do not go 
unless you are willing and able to do a 

man’s work. The trouble from which these 
states have suffered overmuch already is men 
who were not willing to do full men’s work. 
But, if you throw away illusions about quick 
wealth and get rid of a number of false notions 
that you have probably heard about the country 
and the people, and apply yourself to some 
productive industry for which you are fitted by 
temperament and training, you may easily 
build a fortune, large or small, according to your 
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ability as a practical man; and you may do 
something better than make a fortune—you 
may lead a useful life in helping to develop a 
rich country and a capable people. You may 
enjoy life, too, in a healthful climate, if you 
select your place of residence wisely. If you 
have brain and brawn to invest (and character), 
you can make them yield large dividends. 
If you have money to invest, you can make 
that also yield large dividends; but you will 
be more likely to keep your money safe and 
to make it earn good dividends if you manage 
it yourself. 

If you wish to practice the law or to preach, 
you will not be so likely to succeed. These 
professions are not particularly in need of 
recruits in the South. If you are a teacher, 
and especially if you think more of doing good 
work and of seeing appreciative results of your 
work than of earning a large income, you will 
find a field of usefulness as wide as the most 
ardent ambition could ask. If you are an 
engineer or any such craftsman—a man who 
can build things—you will find profitable 
work and plenty of it. The land cries out for 
builders, developers, workers, practical men; 
and great rewards await them. It has (and to 
spare) philosophers and politicians and pro- 
fessional men of all the old sorts. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


HILE it is impossible to write of the 

industrial South without enthusiasm, 
it must be remembered that the prosperity of 
a city or a state may not mean the success of 
every individual effort, nor does it mean that 
fortune or even employment is always easily 

found by every man. 

' There is no land where everybody can get 
rich. In Montgomery, Ala., a man who had 
just been talking for an hour about the need 
of men, saying, “We can give work to men 
who can do anything well, from hod-carriers 
to artisans of the highest skill,” was accosted 
by a young fellow who had come there from 
a distance and whose family were known to 
him. He sought work and failed utterly. He 
was willing to do anything, he said; he had 
tried in vain for two days to find a job in 
Montgomery. It turned out that the young 
man had never done but one kind of work and, 
lacking experience and self-confidence, he had 
seriously sought work only of that sort. Such 
a case shows only that men will try to fill 
round holes with square pegs. This general 


note of warning is necessary, for a quick success 
is not easy to win in the South. It isn’t easy 
to win anywhere. But in.the South it is now 
easier than in any other part of the Union, 
for the men who do the right things at the right 
places and at the right times. 


OLD-TIME COURTESY WITH NEW ACTIVITY 


HE information gathered about the South 
in the preparation of this magazine— 
about its industries, its cities, its towns, its 
opportunities—incomplete as it is, comprises 
a vast number of facts for which there is no 
room in these pages. The territory is so 
large and the subjects so numerous that no 
single description could hope to be nearly 
complete. 
But through the Service Department of 
THE Wortp’s Work, information about any 
of these subjects or localities will be given to 
any reader for the asking. And, if informa- 
tion is wanted that is not in this office, any 
inquirer will be directed to a trustworthy source 
from which it may be obtained. This Service 
Department is at the free use of every 
reader. 

It is a pleasant duty to say here, at the con- 
clusion of this most interesting incomplete 
task of reporting and emphasizing the South’s 
progress, that the editors of this magazine and 
other writers for it who have gathered these 
facts have had a most pleasant experience. 
Everywhere they went—and they went in almost 
every part of every Southern State—they 
found courteous and helpful men, in official 
and in private life. The search for informa- 
tion from them has been made an agreeable 
task; and these long journeys were journeys 
from one personal kindness to another, and 
from one hospitality to another—through a 
land of old-time courtesy as well as of a newly 
awakened activity. 

If there be readers who find a magazine 
monotonous that is given wholly to one sub- 
ject, such a journey is commended to them; 
for they will see the rapid rise of a great popula- 
tion of American folk, which is the cheerfulest 
sight on our continent and the most important 
event that is taking place in our life. If there 
be monotony, it is the fault of us who have 
written, not of the subject; for it may be said 
now (and this could not have been said for a 
hundred years till now) that the Southern 
people are coming into the full current of the 
life of the Republic, 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


South, pre-revolutionary in her 

history and traditions and retaining 
the best from the civilization of the old 
South, stands to-day in the vanguard of that 
wonderful material progress with which her 
section is making the world marvel. 

Situate in the heart of the great Piedmont 
region of America, in a beautiful rolling 
country; about equidistant—one night’s 
ride—from such other centres of business 
activity as Richmond, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Charleston and Washington; in the midst 
of a back-country rich in agricultural advant- 
ages and mineral resources—the metro- 
politan county of North Carolina; with a 
water power at hand sufficient to drive the 
spindles of the world; at an elevation of 756 
feet above the sea;- six hours from the sea- 
shore and six hours from the Blue Ridge; 
enjoying a climate unexcelled upon the 
globe; and with a health and mortality 
record of which any community might be 
proud—it seems that nature itself has pro- 
claimed the City of Charlotte a Queen. 

From this city radiate the famous mac- 
adamized “Mecklenburg good roads,” the 
first built in the South from public taxation, 
and which have proved the best investment 
for business and pleasure ever made by any 
community. Here centre the Carolina Cen- 
tral Railroad, the Columbia, Charlotte & 
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Augusta Railroad, the Atlantic, Tennessee 
& Ohio Railroad, the North Carolina 
Railroad, and the Atlanta and Charlotte 
Railroad; and here operate as competitors 
the Southern Railway and the Seaboard 
Air Line systems, with 36 daily passenger 
trains, and double-tracking almost complete 
from Washington, D. C., and this city is 
the terminal of a projected electric interurban 
line that will probably be built from Char- 
lotte through South Carolina to the port of 
Charleston. Half-way between New York 
and Florida, Charlotte presents with her 
magnificent hotel facilities—the latest addi- 
tion being the ‘Hotel Selwyn,” costing 
$293,000,—an attractive point of stoppage 
for the tourist. Her railroads render it 
possible to leave Charlotte at bedtime and 
lunch next day in New York, or to leave 
New York in the afternoon and breakfast 
in Charlotte; so one might live in the delight- 
ful temperate climate of the latter place 
while doing business in the former; and this 
quick transit and inter-communication be- 
tween such a commanding central point in a 
great cotton growing and manufacturing 
area and the great commercial markets of 
the North is being daily emphasized in its 
importance. 

The greatest industry of Charlotte is 
cotton. Here cotton is grown, picked and 
ginned, manufactured into the finest pro- 
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duct, exported even to the Orient, and, 
after extraction of all by-products, the refuse 
turned back to the soil whence it came for 
fertilizer. Here dwell the cotton-brokers, 
providing the raw staple for mills for hun- 
dreds of miles around, and here are the yarn 
buyers and commission-men ready to buy 
and sell the mill products. Here are large 
steam compresses, handling over 150,000 
bales of cotton per year. In the city are to 
be found, usually running night and day, 
23 cotton mills, operating 191,266 spindles 
and 4,326 looms, and within a radius of 
fifty miles nearly 150 mills, while a circle of 
100 miles with Charlotte as its centre would 
include about two-thirds of the spindles and 
looms of the South, and the Charlotte mills 
represent an investment that is very largely 
local.» Charlotte is headquarters for all 
this territory for mill construction, equip- 
ment and supplies. Every mill machinery 
house of any note in the United States is 
here represented, and fifty per cent. of the 
mill machinery sold in the South is sold from 
Charlotte, her most formidable rival being 
Atlanta, whose annual sales are less than 
one-half of Charlotte’s. Here at hand is 
cheap power for the running of mills, and 
here can be found satisfactory help for the 
operating. Here are located four large 
cottonseed-oil milis, transforming the seed 
into oil and various by-products; and 
here are batting mills and cotton waste 
plants. 

Four local houses are prepared to execute 
contracts for the building of mills and their 
complete equipment with machinery for 
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spinning, weaving and dyeing; and this 
statement should be the more striking be- 
cause of all the cities of the Union only of 
Charlotte is this true. Even in the greatest 
metropolis of the North, the aid of several 
concerns must be enlisted in such building 
and equipping contracts, but in Charlotte 
any one of the four houses mentioned can 
design and build the mill, furnish all appur- 
tenances, sell the machinery and equip- 
ment, follow the machinery to the mill, 
set it up and start it, instruct the oper- 
ators, and leave the mill “a going con- 
cern.” One of these houses has built 
over 100 cotton mills and about 200 cot- 
tonseed-oil mills. 

Naturally, geographically, logically, sit- 
uated as she is at the northern edge of the 
cotton belt, a commanding point in that 
beautiful Piedmont ridge which has already 
become the home of the most successful 
cotton mills of the country, where climate, 
help and power combine with proximity to 
cotton fields and markets, Charlotte is neces- 
sarily becoming the primal centre of Amer- 
ica’s cotton mill development. King Cotton 
is indeed wedded to Queen Charlotte. 

In 1894, in Charlotte, the Southern 
Manufacturers’ Club was formed, and this 
organization now has a membership of 315, 
of which about 100 are non-residents, from 
all over the country. One great purpose 
of this club is the encouragement of com- 
merce and manufactures. In it, more 
spindles and cotton and cotton products 
have been bought and sold, probably, than 
in any other one place anywhere, and it 
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might well be styled the cotton-milling 
exchange. So many conventions have been 
held within this club that it may be said to 
be established as the standard meeting- 
ground of the spinners and other cotton men. 

Probably the greatest factor in Charlotte’s 


prospective development in cotton milling, 
as well as in many other lines of industrial © 
manufacturing, is cheap electrical power. . 


The Catawba Power Company built in 
1904 a plant on the Catawba River, eighteen 
miles from Charlotte, from which it still 
supplies’ the city with 10,000 horse-power. 
Since then; awakening to the wonderful 
opportunities. before it, this company has 
been. reorganized as 
the Southern Power 
Company, with a 
capital of $10,000,000 
and has acquired nine 
undeveloped water 
powers on the Cat- 
awba River, and one 
on the Broad River, 
with an aggregate of 
110 miles covered by 
its water-rights, capa- 
ble of developing more 
than 150,000 horse- 
power. This immense 
power, coupled with 
the power expected to 
be developed on the 
Yadkin River, about 
fifty miles from Char- 
lotte, where the Whit- 
ney Reduction Com- 
pany has already 
expended in prepara- 
tions some $5,000,000, will mean a power 
comparable with any in the United States, 
except Niagara’s. 

Great Falls, just below Charlotte, is the 
site of: the Southern Power Company’s 
second operations. Surveying began. there 
in June, 1905; ten miles of railroad were 
completed March, 1906, when the first 
stone was laid; and since then the 110,000 
cubic yards of masonry necessary to com- 
plete the dam and bulk-head walls, together 
with all the brick work on power house and 
transformer house, have been finished, so 
that water was turned on March 11, 1907. 
This plant alone furnishes 40,000 horse- 
power, continuously. 
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The next development will be at Rocky 
Creek, one and three-quarter miles below 
Great Falls, and at Ninety-Nine Islands on 
the Broad River, where plants now well 
under way will, by the summer of 1908, be 
producing an additional 56,000 horse-power. 
Then there will remain a potential 60,000 
horse-power to be developed as commercially 
required. 

The: Southern Power Company already 


“is supplying power in Charlotte, its home 


city, to 5 cotton mills, 1 cottonseed-oil mill, 

2 cotton waste mills, 6 foundries, 8 machine 

shops, 2 bagging factories, about 2,200 

horse- power being distributed among a 
multitude of small 
manufactories; be - 
sides which, 220 arc 
lights are furnished 
the city for streets, 
and 25,000 incandes- 
cents are in use for 
residential purposes, 
while the electric signs 
that are nightly mul- 
tiplying on Trade and 
Tryon streets make 
rivals of those two 
business arteries, as 
which shall be entitled 
to the _— sobriquet 
“the great white 
way.” 

The advantages of 
this cheap electrical 
power can scarcely be 

.  over-estimated. Man- 
ufactories will be 
drawn here from all 

over the country. Small industries, for which 
the cost of a steam plant would be prohibi- 
tive, find themselves perfectly able to start 
on a competitive basis with the large manu- 
factories; and the larger industries are find- 
ing it profitable to substitute for steam the 
more economical and more convenient 
electric drive. And from a residential point 
of view, it is not to be overlooked that Char- 
lotte in a short time will be a smokeless city. 

Any story of Charlotte’s progress would 
be incomplete without mention of the Char- 
lotte Consolidated Construction Company, 
familiarly known as the “4 C’s.” In 18go0 
this company took charge of the street rail- 
ways of Charlotte when those railways 
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POWER HOUSE AND BULKHEAD WALL 
Height ros ft. Length 650 ft. 75,000 cubic yards masonry. Eight 5,000 H. P. generators 


amounted to four horse-cars, running on 
sixteen pound rails—streaks of rust, they 
were appropriately called—operating over 
a line of two miles. Since that time the 
“4 C’s” has built fourteen miles of road, 
using seventy pound rails, and is now by 
its electric power operating fourteen cars; 
while an additional four miles of road is being 
graded, and there will soon be twenty cars 
in operation. There is further projected, 
and work is about to be begun on, an exten- 
sion of eleven miles, which will make a 
total of twenty-nine miles of road, this 
company will own and operate within twelve 
or sixteen months. And the assertion is 
ventured, with confidence, that no better 
roadbed, rolling stock or service can be found 


in the street ‘railway system of any city of 
twice Charlotte’s size, either in the South or 
North. 

By August, 1907, the “4 C’s” will have 
completed a double line of track three and 
one-half miles from the city to ‘‘ Lakeview,” 
which will then be opened as a pleasure 
resort. A handsome club-house, upon a 
clear, deep lake 2,000 feet in length, with 
boating and fishing, and grounds laid off for 
tennis and golf, will be the features of this 
place. 

The projected 11-mile extension of the 
railways will carry the “‘4 C’s” lines to the 
Catawba River, where 1,100 acres of land 
will be thrown into a park, with the usual 
summer attractions; and all along the route 
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will be found beautiful sites for the location 
of suburban residences, with easy access to 
the city, electric lights and incidental con- 
veniences, among which should be particu- 
larly mentioned the good macadamized roads 
and excellent concrete bridges which greatly 
add to the pleasure of driving and of auto- 
mobiling. The same line, too, will run 
near the Charlotte Country Club, an organiza- 
tion of some years standing, which, with its 
club-house, grounds and lake, offers wy 
attractions. 

Besides the street-car system, the “4 C’s” 
owns the largest gas plant in the South and 
furnishes gas for lights and cooking all over 
the city, as it also furnishes electric lights to 
many residences and business houses. But 
possibly the greatest single accomplishment 
of this company is its development of the 
suburb “Dilworth,” which in 1897 was a 
tract of farming land of about 500 acres, and 
is now a handsome residence section of the 
city of about 2,000 population. 

‘ree *g C's ” is at present finishing a gas 
plant costing $150,000, and is having 
plans drawn for its home building, the erec- 
tion of which will be begun in the next month 
or two, to cost $150,000, or more. This 
latter will be a handsome structure, contain- 
ing the offices of the company, ticket 
office and depot for the suburban line, and 
a car shed. 

An indication of the substantial growth 
that Charlotte has had in the past few years 
is seen in the large increase of banking 
facilities. In 1890 there were three banks 
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in the city, with an aggregate capital of 
$675,000 and total resources of $2,281,000. 
In 1900 there were four banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $825,000 and combined 
resources of $4,073,000. Now, there are in 
operation four National Banks, two Trust 
Companies, and a Savings Bank, with a 
total capital of $1,650,000, and combined 
resources of $9,800,000. The strength of 
the Charlotte banks has long been a cause 
fcr State, as well as local, pride, and the fact 
that Charlotte is a distributing and banking 
point for a large area of prosperous manu- 
facturing territory is destined to give her 
even wider prominence as a financial centre. 
Within easy access for all interior banking 
towns and to the large cities of the East, 
she is becoming more and more a collecting 
point for the larger money centres. 

A more striking evidence of the 
growth of the city is found in the 
population statistics. In 1890 
there were 11,558 people here; in 
1g00 there were 18,091; and in 
1907 (with the city’s limits recently 
extended) 41,500. By t1g15 the 
latter number is expected to be 
increased to 75,000, and _ the 
Greater Charlotte Club, a very 
active organization in the promo- 
tion of Charlotte’s interests, prom- 
ises a population of 100,000 within 
the next ten years. . 

But the figures in insite do 
not tell the full story of Charlotte’s 
growth and prospects. A better 
index is found in her new build- 
ings and business improvements, 
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recently finished, in course of erection, or 
now about to be begun. In the list of those 
in course of erection, or soon to be begun, 
may be mentioned the following: Char- 
lotte Realty Co., 12-story building, $342,000; 
“a C’s” Office building, $150,000, and 
power plant (nearly completed), $150,000; 
City Auditorium, $50,000; American Ma- 
chine-and Mfg. Co., enlargement, $50,000; 
Swift & Co., packing plant (Southern head- 
quarters), $400,000; Y. M. C. A. Building, 
$100,000; Gresham Hotel, $100,000; Com- 
mercial Traveller’s 
Hotel, $150,000; Eliz- 
abeth Cotton Mills, 
$100,000; General 
Fire Extinguisher Co. 
building, $65,000; 
College Street Stores, 
$100,000; Lawyers’ 
building, $75,000, 
North Carolina Medi- 
cal College, building 
(about completed), 
$55,000; Presbyterian 
Hospital, $60,000; 
New Baptist Church, 
$50,000; E. C. Regis- 
ter, building, $25,000; 
C. L. °° Alexander, 
stores, $25,000; Pipe 
Foundry, $50,000; 
Stephens Apartment 
House, $30,000; 
Brown & Co., apart- 
ments, $25,000; W. J. 
M. Finger, lumber 
plant, $20,000; Elks 
Building, $50,000; 
Cary Roofing Co., 
plant, $50,000; W. C. 
Dowd, News Build- 
ing, $30,000; A. H. 
Washburn, $30,000; Y. W. 
ing, $40,000; Yarborough & Bellinger, 
building, $20,000; Southern Railway Co., 
yards and building (including depot recently 
finished), $850,000; Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, yards and building, $150,000. An 
aggregate of this incomplete list of improve- 
ments shows an expenditure of more than 
$3,000,000 now being made, or about to 
be made, in the city of Charlotte. Besides 
these business improvements, it should be 
noted that within the past three years an 
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average of more than 4oo residences have 
been erected in Charlotte, and it is estimated 
that nearly 700 residences will be constructed 
during the coming year, which will mean a 
further expenditure of about $1,500,000. 
The demand for houses by purchasers and 
renters is so great that possibly these figures 
will be considerably exceeded. 

The building activity thus indicated is 
only illustrative of the general business 
activity of the city. Here no one can well 
be a loafer; there is no room for him: 
mechanics, artisans in 
all the crafts and 
trades, mill operatives, 
employees for scores 
of different businesses, 
are needed, and can 
command good wages. 

In manufactures, 
cotton - milling leads 
over any one Other 
industry in Charlotte. 
$6,800,000 invested in 
cotton-milling here, 
and these mills have 
an annual output in 
products exceeding 
$8,000,000, and pay 
$842,400 annually to 
3,200 wage-earners. 

The oil-mills have 
an annual output of 
$1,700,000. 

The machine-shops 
and foundries employ 
700 workmen, paying 
them $312,000 per 
year, and their pro- 
duction amounts to 
$1,075,000.. 

In the six trousers 
factories nearly 800 
men are employed, with wages aggregating 
$200,720 per year, and the production 
reaches $1,415,000. Piece-work is given 
to about 300 more employees, and 130 
salesmen are kept continually on the road. 
More cheap trousers are made in Charlotte, 
it is said, than in any other place in the 
United States. The product for thirty days 
would clothe an army. 

Altogether, there is invested in manu- 
facturing in Charlotte $22,960,000. These 
figures are taken from the most reliable 




















ADVANCING NEW ORLEANS 


WONDERFUL PROGRESS BEING MADE BY THE CRES- 
CENT CITY—GROWTH IN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS— 
PLANS FOR A WORLD’S PANAMA EXPOSITION IN 
1915 TO CELEBRATE COMPLETION OF THE CANAL 


Mexico, commanding the tropical 

seas and on a direct line with the 
Panama Canal, is the city which Thomas 
Jefferson proclaimed would, in the course 
“of time, become dominant as a world’s 
port and prove a factor to be reckoned with 
in the commerce of both hemispheres. 

That city is New Orleans. 

Long and justly distinguished as the great 
mart of the South, noted among travelers, 
celebrated in song and story, famed for her 
hospitality and good cooks, the New Orleans 
of to-day loses nothing of her pleasanter 
charms, but adds upon them the strong 
virility of modern aggressiveness and a keen 
determination to set at naught the old theory 
of pre-bellum days, that enjoyment had 
right-of-way over business. 

The modern New Orleans 1s a source of 
continual surprise to the newly come. A 
teeming population of some 340,000 souls, 
showing an increase of nearly 60,000 
within the past seven years, her com- 
mercial and financial record has kept 
pace with the accretion of new people, 
and last year the bank clearings of the 
twenty-three strong financial institu- 
tions shot over the billion dollar mark, 
while the total capitalization, surplus 
and undivided profits amounted to 
$23,345,961.42, an increase of some 
$6,000,000 over the year 1905. The 
assessed valuation of the city in 1906 
was $209,010,137, or an increase of no 
less than $35,206,778 over the year 
before. 

All down the line of commerce, the 
term “increase” is unavoidably mani- 
fest. Bank deposits, a handy index 
to a people’s condition amounted to 
$87,000,000 in 1906, as compared to 
$79,000,000 in 1905, and $33,000,000 
in 1900, while during the first named 
year, over $5,000,000 were invested in 
the building of homes, office struc- 
tures and manufacturing plants. In 
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the same period, 314'new corporations were 


chartered, with a total capitalisation of 
$56,000,000. 
The health of the city is a feature 


showing surprising conditions to those from 
afar, who are prone to believe that the 
semi-tropical metropolis is hot and undesir- 
able. Cool nights with fresh winds from those 
big bodies of water, Lake Maurepas, Lake 
Pontchartrain, Lake Borgne and the Gulf 
of Mexico, make habitation delightful, and 
the white death rate for 1906, for instance, 
was but 16.49 per thousand, from which 
must be deducted the “foreign’”’ deaths in 
the great Charity, and other hospitals. The 
negro death rate, as in all Southern cities, is 
large, showing some 30 per cent. per 1,000. 

To-day, the greater portion of the immense 
sewerage, drainage and pure water system 
of the city is nearly completed, and when 
finished will have cost the people of the 
city, $25,000,000, and given New Orleans 
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BUSY CANAL STREET. NEW ORLEANS 


one of the finest sanitary accomplishments 
known to the modern world. 


NEW ORLEANS A GREAT PORT 


But it is the port of New Orleans as a 
whole, which commands the greatest admir- 
ation, and year by year, the exports and 
imports of the commodities from and to 
the great territory of the Mississippi Valley 
and Central West, show unremitting increase. 
During 1906, 1,505 vessels entered with a 
total gross tonnage of 3,855,919, bringing 
in imports to the value of $44,850,252, (an 
increase of 16% over 1905) and taking away 
exports to the value of $167,329,307 (an 
increase of 24% over 1905) grain leading 
the exports with 27,568,374 bushels, and 
coffee and bananas leading the imports. 
There were brought in 227,715,831 pounds 
of coffee, with a value of $18,397,289, showing 
an increase of 44,000,000 pounds over 
the year previous. The banana imports 
amounted to 10,200,000 bunches, making 
New Orleans, with over 40 ships of one com- 
pany alone plying in the tropics, the largest 
banana market of the world. 


COMMERCE WITH ALL THE WORLD 


Within another year, the great Govern- 
ment work of dredging South-West Pass 
will have been completed, giving a depth 
of 35 feet, and permitting the passage 
of the largest vessels afloat. Over two 
millions of dollars are being spent on the 
nearly completed construction of steel sheds 
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on the wharves, and the 15 miles of harbor 
at New Orleans will accommodate vessels 
of any size, the depth of the river ranging 
from 40 to 286 feet. To-day 50 steamship 
lines operate in and out of the port to all 
parts of the-world, connecting with six great 
trunk lines, spreading north, east and west, 


» With others heaged New Orleansward in 
* anticipation of ‘the opening of the Panama 


Canal, all connected by a public belt railroad, 
making transfers of freight quick and 
inexpensive. The building of this road is 
typical of the progressive spirit that pervades 
New Orleans to-day. The need of it was 
apparent to the business men of the city and 
by prompt and effective co-operation the 
need was met. This belt road means ex- 
pedition in transfers from ‘shore to ship 
and from ship to shore” and will do. much 
to strengthen the supremacy which New 
Orleans is gaining as a_port. 

And here it is apropos to say that New 
Orleans has just set in motion the plan to 
celebrate in 1915, with a great world’s dis- 
play, the completion of the colossal under- 
taking connecting the two oceans, and the 
World’s Panama Exposition at New Orleans 
has been definitely launched, with the possi- 
bility of Theodore Roosevelt as Director- 
General. 

In the compass of so short an article, it 
would be impossible to treat justly of the 
immense impetus of the foremost city of the 
South, and at this moment, New Orleans 
is forging ahead with the strides of an 
awakened giant, and by sheer force, is 
dominant in her situation and compelling 
the world to pause and reckon with her as 
a primal factor in national and international 
commerce. 
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NASHVILLE, 


HE culture and hospitality of the old 

South, the enterprise of the new— 
that is Nashville, the smiling city of 
Middle Tennessee, which celebrated its 
centennial more than ten years ago, but 
a city still young in her hopes and her 
ambitions. In no other city in the South 
is found such a happy combination of the 
old spirit and the new. 

For Nashville has not forgotten, in the 
rush for wealth and commercial growth, the 
things that made the old South stand for all 
that was courtly, hospitable, refined. 

Nashville’s inducements to those who 
look for a new home or a new seat of business 
aremany. The city invites comparison with 
any in the South as “‘a city to live in,” or as 
the seat of a great manufacturing or mer- 
cantile business. Among its offerings are an 
exceptional climate, the best of educational 
facilities, low freight rates, cheap fuel, ad- 
vantageous markets for manufactures, good 
government, freedom from labor agitation 
and the absence of a “race problem.” 

Nashville’s people are her pride. 
Founded by the blue-blooded Carolinians 
and Virginians, drawing to herself the best 
of the blue-grass Kentuckians, Nashville’s 
citizenry represents the best of the South, 
and since the war between the states her 
population has been swelled by a goodly 
proportion of Northern people who returned 
to make their homes in the city they once 
invaded. The Nashville of to-day is a type 
not wholly of the South, but of America. 
Hers is a population well balanced, fresh- 
ened by an infusion of new blood from other 
sections. Her proportion of foreign popu- 
lation is so small as to be hardly worth the 
mention. Nashville is all American. 


TENNESSER 


Perhaps no other feature of Nashville’s 
life attracts more attention, nor has given 
her wider advertising than her colleges and 
schools, which have given her the name 
“Athens of the South.” Here is Vander- 
bilt University, grown to be one of the great 
universities of the United States, with more 
than a hundred instructors, with its colleges 
of arts and sciences, of law and medicine and 
divinity and all that make a university in the 
true sense of the word. Here is Peabody 
Normal, or the University of Nashville, 
richly endowed with the Peabody millions 
and soon to become, through recent magnifi- 
cent donations, the foremost school for 
teachers in the world. Here is Fisk Univer- 
sity, the ranking institution for Negroes in 
the United States, and Walden University, 
where more than a thousand Negro students 
are gaining an education. Here are Bel- 
mont and Ward’s and Boscobel, Bufords and 
Radnors; schools for young women which 
rank with the best of the east. Nashville 
has, besides these, forty-one institutions of 
learning, without including her fourteen 
public grammar schools, which are a 
model which Southern cities are glad to 
follow. 

The climate? John Trotwood Moore has 
poetically called this Middle Tennessee 
basin “the dimple on the face of the 
universe.” Providence has been kind to 
the region. There are no extremes of hot 
and cold, no typhoid is exhaled from the 
Cumberland, swift-flowing from the near-by 
mountains, and Nashville is so free from 
yellow fever, that her gates have ever been 
opened wide to refugees from the far South, 
even when Northern cities raised a quarantine 
in terror. There are few days in the winter 
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when outdoor work must stop, there are few 
nights when breezes from the hills do not 
bring easy slumber. 

The city is surrounded by new residence 
districts which offer a delightful home at 
prices within reach. 

Nashville is growing fast under the 
influence of her new blood. The fortunes 
which had been locked in vaults by ultra- 
conservative old citizens, are being turned 
into.new channels by the new owners of the 
younger régime, and are being invested in 
Nashville. No better evidence of the faith 
of her people can be shown than this willing- 
ness of her sons to entrust their fortunes in 
Nashville soil and Nashville business. The 
city asks but little foreign capital for her 
enterprises. She has the men, the moncy 
and the faith, and she goes beyond her 
borders for but little. 

But Nashville is more than “‘a city to live 
in.” It is a city to grow in, a city where 
prosperity abounds for the worker, where 
opportunity is offered to manufacturers and 
merchants such as is given by few cities in 
any section. 

Ask the prospective manufacturer in 
search of a site his requirements from a city 
bidding for his business. His reply will be 

“Low freight rates, cheap fuel, fair taxes, 
transportation facilities and labor.” And 
Nashville offers him all of these. 

Nashville’s freight rates are lower than in 
any other city of the South. That is a 
strong statement, but one which may be 
verified by facts and figures. ‘The Cumber- 
land River, navigable all the year round 
since the completion of the government 
locks and dams, has solved the freight rate 
question by guaranteeing “river rates” from 
all the roads. Of railroads, Nashville has 
four great systems, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
Southern, and Illinois Central, besides a 
number of auxiliary lines controlled by one 
of the four trunk systems. One of the finest 
terminal passenger stations in the South is 
here, and the recently built freight terminals 
have a capacity great enough for even the 
heavy shipping .interests of Nashville. A 
system of belt lines offers a location for 
manufacturing plants on every railroad. 

Nashville, with more than 600 manufactur- 
ing concerns, is ambitious for more, and will 
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meet half-way anyone who is interested. 
These plants are capitalized at an aggregate 
of $21,000,000; employ 18,000 wage earners, 
and turn out more than $25,000,000 worth 
of finished product every year. The unit of 
growth is shown by the fact that during the 
past year, seventy new concerns have been 
established, with an aggregate capital stock 
of $6,000,000, while thirty-eight of the 
existing concerns have increased their capital 
stock, many of them having doubled their 
former capitalization. 

Nashville’s splendid and growing railway 
facilities are largely responsible for the 
growth in number of factories. In the two 
terminal systems are 115 miles of trackage, 
on which are located 115 industries. During 
the past year, 1,680,179 freight cars were 
handled through these yards, a total of 56,304 
trains. The passenger departments vied 
with the freight, handling 32,017 trains, of 
168,210 coaches. These figures show an 
average of 157 freight trains and 89 passenger 
trains received and forwarded every day, or 
a train in and out of the terminals every six 
minutes. 

Her railroads and her central position give 
Nashville the world for a market, with an 
assurance of fair rates. A few cold facts 
will show how Nashville ranks with other 
cities in her competition for business and 
her offerings to those who would establish a 
business in the South. Here are some of the 
statistics gathered by the Nashville Board 
of Trade. 

Population, 164,742. Area, 18 square 
miles. Nashville is the largest hardwood 
lumber market in the world, the fourth city 
in the Union as a milling centre, the fourth 
shoe market in the United States. It has 
225 miles of paved streets and 81 miles of 
electric lines. It is the best lighted city in 
the South. It has never known a strike 
worthy of the name. There has never been 
friction between the races. It is within 100 
miles of three practically inexhaustible 
coal fields. It has the largest hardware 
business in the South. It is the largest 
manfacturer of commercial fertilizer in the 
United States. 

Nashville is within a night’s run by rail 
of thirteen other large cities. For further 
information address E. S. Shannon, Sec. 
Board of Trade, Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE CITY SHERMAN BURNED 


H. N. EDMUNDS AND R. B. HERBERT 


OUNDED but little more than a 
% century age as a capital of a con- 
spicuous commonwealth, wiped off 

the map forty years ago, and left a mass of 
smouldering ruins, to-day there stands in the 
very centre of the triangle 
of rich territory, formed by 
the massive walls of the 
Blue Ridge on one side, 
the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean on the other, and 
that “ yellow stream ” 
known in history and 
geography to-day as the 
Savannah River, on the 
third, a modern and model 
city. It is a progressive 
city, one of the most 
rapidly developing cities of 
the South, typical of the 
New South, with thousands 
of humming spindles, and 
towering “skyscrapers,” 
filled with active business 
men, a city, as a dis- 
tinguished visitor recently 
expressed it, with “an 
imperial future’’—the City 
of Columbia. It is this city 
which is referred to in the 
historical reference in 
the headlines—‘‘ The City 
Sherman Burned,” and 
were it not for the proof 
of history itself, the eyes 
of the observer would never know that he was 
in the midst of erstwhile ruins. No traces of 
the disaster are to be found—all have been, 
removed from the city itself and from the 
minds of her people. The hearty welcome 
accorded the stranger from whencesoever 
he come testifies to the fact that Columbia 
“has caught the sunshine in the bricks 
and mortar” and holds nothing but 
pleasant memories and brightest hopes. 
This no doubt accounts largely for the 





ONE OF COLUMBIA’S OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 





cosmopolitan aspect of its population, 

including men, women and children from 

all the great centres of the common country, 

united in the effort of making Columbia 

ever hold to its justly deserved title “The 
biggest city of its size 
in the country.” 


COLUMBIA—THE COMING 
METROPOLIS OF THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 
REGION 


To those interested in 
the South some account of 
the capital city of South 
Carolina must prove in- 
teresting and_ instructive. 
Its growth and progress 
have been remarkable and 
the future is full of 
promise, but no more so 
than natural advantages 
and push and _ industry 
warrant. Should her pop- 
ulation continue to increase 
for a few years in the 
same ratio that it has for 
the past five years the day 
is not far distant when 
instead of her present 
population of 40,000, her 
inhabitants will number 
100,000 active souls in 
what is destined to be the 
metropolis of the South 
Atlantic coast region. The causes of this 
growth are not hard to find. Ten lines of 
railway radiate from Columbia, and she has 
more than 75 passenger trains each day. 
The Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line 
and South Railways connect her with New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago 
in the North, and with Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham and other cities 
in the South. A boat line connecting the 
city with Georgetown, the nearest seaport, 
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and thence with New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston adds the advantage of a water 
rate on all classes of freights. 

Within the past few years Columbia has 
become a manufacturing centre and has now 
over $7,000,000 invested in cotton mills 
which use 150,000 pounds of cotton daily. 
Added to this are her fertilizer mills, cotton- 
seed-oil mills, foundries, ice factories and 
many other and varied enterprises. 

From July, 1905, to July, 19¢6, the bank 
deposits of Columbia increased 25 per cent. 
and in the issue of 21st of July, 1906, The 
American Banker, after quoting the exact fig- 
ures remarks, “the above figures will show 
that Columbia has had the most remarkable 
year in the history of southern cities.” 





‘ COLUMBIA A CITY OF CONSTANT PROGRESS 
AND ADVANCEMENT 


The city government has kept pace with 
this progress. In the last two years an 
excellent new water system costing $400,000, 
has been installed, twenty-eight miles of 
sewer pipe have been laid, a new theatre 
seating 1,700 people has been equipped, and 
new schoolhouses, a public library, and the 
:most modern paving.and lighting do much to 
“enhance the attractiveness of the city. 

The climate of Columbia is simply ideal. 
Situated at the foot of the Piedmont region 
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TOWARDS THE CAPITOL 

on boulders of granite and yet well within 
the famous upper pine belt its climate is of 
such a mild type as to make it an attractive 
place of residence in both winter and sum- 
mer. It has a mean temperature of 47.2 
degrees in winter, 63.4 in spring, 79.4 in 
summer and 63.9 in autumn. 


GROWING CENTRE FOR TOURISTS 


Such a climate has proven so attractive 
for northern tourists and health seekers 
that the “Colonia” (hotel) designed exclu- 
sively for tourists was opened during the past 
winter, and has met with the greatest favor, 
it being impossible to supply the demand 
for rooms, so much so, that the capacity 
of the hotel will be largely increased for the 
season of 1907-08, and it will undoubtedly 
be one of the most popular and attractive 
resorts in the South. 
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THE City 


AN ENTERPRISING CITY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


There is great opportunity in Columbia 
for manufacturing enterprises—particularly 
those turning out household articles for 
general use. The railroad facilities of the 
city make her a natural distributing centre 
for such articles and the large electrical 
power plants recently equipped and _ estab- 
lished furnish cheap and abundant power. 

Another opportunity offered by the city 
is to those desiring to undertake market 
gardening, dairying and poultry raising, 
and who are tired of the rigorous winters of 
the North. Land may be had near the 
city at a very reasonable price, and up to 
the present time the industries named have 
not kept pace with the growth of the city, 
and this makes a ready and active home 
market for all local produce. In addition 
to this the railway connections with the 
Northare such that early vegetables may be 
shipped to the markets there. Throughout 
the entire state those who have engaged in 
early truck growing have found it a most 
remunerative business. The soil is of a 
sandy loam, not naturally rich, but sus- 
ceptible of wonderful improvement and very 
easily cultivated, and the variety of products 
which may be grown is little less than won- 
derful. With proper care nearly every vege- 
table, fruit and crop known to the temperate 
and semi-tropical zone may be grown to 
perfection. The fruits are the apple, peach, 
pear, plum, quince, grape, fig, pomegranate 
and all kinds of berries. The vegetables 
are potatoes, both sweet -and irish, peas, 
beans, cabbage, lettuce, asparagus and in 
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. fact all the vegetables known to the Amer- 


ican market. The farm crops include all 
the grains and in addition thereto cotton, 
rice and tobacco. Just here it might be 
well to mention that South Carolina farmers 
have twice won the national corn contest— 
in one case making the enormous yield of 
254 bushels of shelled corn on a single acre. 
In this same section $500 worth of early 
lettuce was cut from one-acre, and a far- 
mer owning only 50 acres sold, in one spring, 
$10,000 worth of radishes. These figures 
seem almost incredible but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that an ideal climate and soil 
with a ready market await those who will 
make their homes in this section. 


“COLUMBIA IS AN EDUCATIONAL .CENTRE 


Columbia for generations has been 
known as an educational centre. It is the 
seat of the College of South Carolina, 
which is the State university, of Columbia 
(Female) College and of several other insti- 
tutions of high standing. 

Taken all in all Columbia offers advant- 
ages to the home seeker, whether he be one 
desiring to spend his days in ease on a com- 
petency already acquired, or one who 
desires to enter into lucrative enterprises— 
to the capitalist, the banker, the manufac- 
turer, the “man of business” or he who 
seeks employment in a climate which per- 
mits work every day in the year. 

Correspondence is invited from anyone 
who is thinking of locating in the South. 
Address the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbia, S. C., and prompt 
and full information on any point desired 
will be gladly sent. 


COLUMBIA (FEMALE) COLLEGE 


The Readers’ Service gives information on questions relating to the development of the South 





MONTGOMERY 


THE CENTRE OF THE COTTON BELT AND HOME OF OPPORTUNITIES 


degree of north latitude, in the very 

centre of the great cotton belt and 
a territory the richest and most fertile of 
its size in the world, Montgomery stands a 
typical city of the New South and the 
recognized metropolis of indus- 
trial Dixie. 

Among all the en- 
terprises of mod- 
ern Montgom- 
ery, easily first 
in influence, 
power and 
progressive 
spirit is the 
Commerc ia | 
Club. This 
institution is 
recognized as 
being chiefly 
responsible 
for that 
“Montgom- 
ery mettle” 
which knows 
not the mean- 
ing of discouragement and which alone makes 
possible the unprecedented growth and ad- 
vancement of to-day. 

The Commercial Club is now widely 
known throughout the entire country. It has 
not only brought many large industries and 
enterprises to Montgomery, but it has also 
been responsible for an advertising campaign 
which, for results, has surpassed any muni- 
cipal advertising in the entire South. The 
club has just completed raising a fund of 
$50,000 to secure the location of a Metho- 
dist College for Women. 

One of Montgomery’s greatest advantages 
is her perfect climate. Located, as she is, 
she escapes the extremes of both cold and 
heat. The highest temperatures in summer 
rarely exceed ninety-six degrees, while the 
winter temperature ranges from thirty-five 
to fifty degrees. 


YING just South of the thirty-third 


THE STATE CAPITOL 


Montgomery has grown steadily from the 
first. According to the last census, the city 
shows a gain of thirty-eight per cent. during 
the preceding ten years, and a conservative 
estimate of the present population places the 

figures: at 55,000. The assessed 
valuation of real and personal 
property shows an_in- 
crease in five years of 
more than $5,000,- 
ooo. The city 
tax IS 0.1125. 
The aggregate 
tax rate for 
city, county 
and state is 
0.2325 at 
about fifty 
per cent. val- 
uation of 
property. 
During the 
6 months just 
closed, 508 
building permits 
were issued, ag- 
gregating in 
value $775,000. Included in this develop- 
ment were sky-scrapers, commercial build- 
ings, factories, palatial mansions and the 
neat modern homes of wage-earners and 
salaried men. 

During the past five years, Montgomery’s 
cotton receipts show an increase of twenty- 
five per cent., the average receipts ranging 
from 175,000 to 200,000 bales annually, fully 
50,000 bales coming in by wagon. 

Montgomery has seventy-five manufactur- 
ing establishments, employing from five to 
350 persons each. Among the many big 
industrial enterprises are three large fer- 
tilizer plants with a combined capacity of 
125,000 tons annually. Then there are 
cotton mills, cotton-seed oil mills, machine 
shops, foundries, three large cotton com- 
presses, a large brewery, hardwood manu- 
facturing ‘plants, brick manufacturing plants, 
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marble works, bottling works, etc. Among 
Montgomery’s’ special advantages are 
availability and cheapness of raw mate- 
rial, cheap electric power, sufficient and con- 
tented labor, and unexcelled transportation 
facilities. Any manufacturer using cotton, 
cotton seed, coal, iron, clay, hardwoods, 
yellow pine, leather, hides, fruits and 
vegetables will find the investigation of 
Montgomery’s facilities particularly adapted 
to just such needs. The nearby clay de- 
posits also offer fine opportunities. 

Chiefly to Montgomery’s location in the 
very centre of one of the richest agricultural 
sections of the United States, is due much of 
her commercial prestige and the fact that 
she stands without a successful competitor 
throughout an immense trading area. Some 
forty wholesale houses serve the trade of this 
most prosperous section, the total volume of 
sales last year aggregating $32,000,000. The 
way this was divided offers practical proof 
of the business opportunities in every line. 


Wholesale Groceries and Provisions $15,000,000 


Retail Groceries and Provisions..... 3,500,000 
LUCA CCC Sees 5 ere a ee 5,000,000 
BeOUIE ANG SNGES....05 cos 5 esses os 1,000,000 
Hardware and Machinery ......... 4,500,000 
LO ero ae ee 750,000 
Building Materials and Supplies. ... 1,000,000 
There has been during the past few 


years a general advance in all classes of 
real estate. Investment buying is now a 
feature and Montgomery is attracting the 
attention of investors from all parts of the 
country. There is less mortgage indebted- 
ness in Montgomery than in any other city 
of its size. During the past year, 
some 1,800 transfers have amount- 
ed to $3,500,000. 


COURT SQUARE DURING COTTON SEASON 





Montgomery is the hub of a Southern 
wheel from which radiate seven spokes, 
each spoke being rails of steel leading 
to some other centre, thereby giving Mont- 
gomery a dominant commercial position in 
the shipping facilities of the South. The 
Central of Georgia, the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Western Railway of Alabama, among the 
largest railroad systems in the South, and 
the Union Springs and Northern, a local 
line to the East, are the steel-rail spokes 
which radiate from Montgomery to all sec- 
tions of the South. 

Besides magnificent railway facilities, 
Montgomery is situated on the banks of the 
Alabama River, which with its tributary, the 
Coosa, is navigable for the most part from 
Rome, Ga., to the Gulf of Mexico. The&e 
rivers insure the manufacturer extensive sup- 
plies of raw materials and cheap fuel at a 
minimum cost of transporation. 

At the port of Mobile direct connection 
is made with coastwise steamer lines for New. 
York and the East, and for all Gulf, South 
American and European ports. Through 
export bills of lading are issued at Mont- 
gomery for shipments consigned to nearly 
every part of the world. This navigable 
waterway to the Gulf also means active 
competition in freight rates, an advantage 
sure to be appreciated by every shipper... 

Montgomery is a great financial centre. 
Her six banking institutions have an aggre- 
gate capital of $2,650,000, surplus and profits 

of $610,339.43, loans and 

ates discounts of $5,041,174.95, 

and deposits of $6,056,- 

025.57. During the past 

five years the Montgomery 

post-office receipts have 

increased nearly 100 per 
cent. 

Montgomery’s _ schools 
are numerous and 
modern. There are 
many large and beautiful 
churches of all denomina- 
tions. 

To all those interested, 
the Commercial Club will 
gladly send free upon re- 
quest a beautiful booklet 
profusely illustrated. 
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TAMPA ON THE HIGHWAY OF 


PROGRESS 


LORIDA has been settled more or 

less for four hundred years, its 

dim and fluctuating past is a 

matter of history, but its new birth is as of 
yesterday. Within the past twenty years 
it has set its foot upon the highway of pro- 
gress, taken its position abreast of the most 
enterprising commonwealths of the Union, 
and is now pressing forward to wealth and 
power. The point of development from 
which this progress is best seen is the city 
of Tampa. 
Tampa is a 
product of the 
new forces 
which have 
just come into 
play. It is 
located on the 
head of navi- 
gation on 
Hillsborou gh 
bay, forty 
miles in the 
interior from 
the Gulf of — 
Mexico, and 
possesses an 
immense har- 
bor unsurpassed on the continent. Its 
commerce is large and growing, its output 
of Havana cigars is greater than any other 
city in the world, it is in the centre of the 
citrus fruit and garden farming which have 
given to the state much reputation and 
money, it is the main shipping port for the 
immense yield of phosphate which the 
world buys, it is the metropolis of a section 
which is rapidly becoming the richest, as 
it is the most favored, spot in the South. 
The foremost interest in this wonderful 
young city is the MANUFACTURE OF CLEAR 
HAVANA CIGARS. Beginning just twenty 
years ago, the industry has expanded 
steadily, until to-day there are 150 factories, 
sixty of them first class in size, appointments, 
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THE TAMPA CUSTOM HOUSE 


The Readers’ Service will gladly aid manufacturers to find suitable locations in the South. 


character and amount of output and in 
reputation. 

There is no luxury known to mankind of 
which the devotees are more fastidious, none 
in which the standard of quality must be 
more jealously guarded, none which requires 
so much skill, taste, judgment and strict 
attention to every point of production. By 
the possession of these things Tampa has 
won from the parent city of Havana the 
supremacy in the number of cigars made, 
the quality of 
the weed and 
receipts from 
the business. 
Within the 
past. ten years 
the output of 
fine Havana 
cigars has in- 
creased from 
go millions in 
1897 to 277 
millions in 
1906, and to 
this date in 
1907 every in- 
dication is for 
a total of 350 
millions for the current year. In the mean- 
time the receipts of revenue by the federal 
government—chiefly dependent on the cigar 
industry, have grown from $946,002 to 
$2,710,434. In the matter of customs reve- 
nues Tampa is ninth on the list of the im- 
porting cities of the country, taking more 
than every port on the Atlantic and Gulf 
from Baltimore to Corpus Christi. 

The numbers of people employed in the 
factories has increased from 3,175 to 9,950. 
The wages are now averaging $168,000 on 
every weekly payroll, dispensed in cash 
every Saturday. The market of this im- 
mense industry embraces the entire world, 
and its product far exceeds one-third of all 
the Havana cigars made and smoked on 
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the globe. It is everywhere acknowledged 
that the Tampa Havana cigar is the prince 
of its kind, and it is eagerly sought by all 
smokers. 


COMMERCE AND ITS FACILITIES 


The city of Tampa is developing a tre- 
mendous commerce and is destined to be at 
an early day the gateway between the 
eastern half of the United States, the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central America and all 
countries to be reached by the Panama 
Canal. It is the nearest port in this country 
to the mouth of the canal and all the countries 
mentioned. It is the tidewater terminus of 
two of the greatest railroad systems in the 
South, another is being rapidly constructed 
from this as its initial point, and a fourth is 
coming this way from the northward. With 
these four trunk lines from the heart of the 
country, with the depth of water in its 
channel which is now an accomplished fact, 
with all the necessary harbor and shipping 
facilities approaching completion on an 
ample scale, Tampa is sure to be for all time 
as it is to-day the point of transshipment 
from rail to water and from water to rail of 
the travel and traffic of one of the greatest 
routes of international exchange in the world. 

There is already established an extensive 
wholesale business, including about thirty 
houses and doing a business of $9,875,000 
for the past year. There is in this line the 
greatest want of capi- 
tal, the finest oppor- 
tunity for money and 
active business men 
to be found in the 
South. 


MANUFACTURES 


Outside the cigar 
making there is com- 
paratively little being 
done in the manufact- 
uring line. It is 
chiefly confined as yet 
to woodworking and 
building materials, 
supplying the immense 
call for that line of 
supplies. There is 
demand here for can- 
neries to use the vast 
quantities of vegeta- 


bles of every variety that are not of the high 
quality required by the northern markets to 
which the great bulk are shipped. For the 
preserving of the endless kinds of fruit which 
can be had cheaply, not to speak of oysters, 
fish, crabs, sardines and other products of 
the waters. Incidentally, the climate en- 
courages workmen in all factories to be busy 
every day in the year, so that no time is lost 
by inclemency of the weather. This chan- 
nel of business, almost entirely unexploited 
as yet will afford employment for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and tens of thousands 
of people, with a surety of profits for both. 


EVIDENCE OF GROWTH 

It is perhaps sufficient to say that Tampa 
has more than doubled its wealth and_popu- 
lation within the past five years, and its 
speed in this respect is being hastened in 
compound proportion year by year. There 
are now forty-five thousand people in this 
city and its contiguous suburbs—parts of 
the city for all practical purposes—as against 
21,000 in the census year of 1g00. There 
are to-day, by actual count, 268 buildings 
in process of erection in the city proper and 
almost as many more in the suburbs, and 
the amount of money invested ine this direc- 
tion in 1907 will exceed two million dollars, 
as against a million and a quarter in 1906. 
The assessed valuation of property, the 
amount of paving, sewerage and other 
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public works has kept pace with the increase 
of population. The prices of real estate 
have advanced in proportion, and yet there 
are innumerable chances for profitable 
investment. The purchaser in Tampa to- 
day is “getting in on the ground floor.” 
But this condition will not continue long. 
Inquiry and investment are rapidly placing 
the most desirable, gilt-edged, central prop- 
erty in the hands of strong holders who will 
wait for the immense returns which time 
will bring. Ten per cent. net revenue is 
the. basis on which prices are made for im- 
proved property, and it will be seen that no 
greater profits are offered anywhere. 

The city is supplied with an abundance of 
the purest water, has many miles of brick- 
paved streets, 
both gas and 
electric light- 
ing systems, 
and sewerage 
that covers 
the entire 
city. Fae 
limits of the 
m u nicipality 
are in the act 
of being ex- 
panded by 
the _ legisla- 
ture, and all 
these desira- 
bles will be 
immediat el y 
extended to the suburban sections. There 
are two extensive street railway systems, 
which lead to lands in every direction, splen- 
didly located, convenient and accessible, 
perfectly adapted to lovely homes. These 
electric systems already cover the territory 
to a distance of six to nine miles in every 
direction and are being considerably ex- 
tended, while a new interurban line is 
approaching from the east. There is no 
growing city in the whole country so ad- 
mirably situated in every respect for pleas- 
ant homes, both in city and adjacent coun- 
try. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH 


There is a prejudice in many minds 
against the imaginary conditions which 
affect health in the extreme South. These 
are born of ignorance of the true facts in 
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the case. By government records of rain- 
fall, temperature, movement of the wind 
and all other meteorological circumstances, 
it is clearly proven that the climate of this 
section of Florida possesses the most superior 
character of any locality on the continent. 
It is devoid of the extreme heat of summer 
and the severe cold of winter alike. The 
mercury falls below the freezing point not 
more than once of a winter, and sometimes 
not at all. The summer heat never goes 
above 95 degrees, it is always cool and pleas- 
ant in the shade. _ A case of sunstroke has 
never been known, although multitudes of 
men pursue the ordinary avocations and 
every avocation outdoors all summer 
through. A_ breeze from sea or land 
according to 
the hour of 
the day, is al- 
ways playing 
and_ keeping 
the atmos- 
phere in 
health - giving 
motion. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
AND WORK 

There is no 
spot in the 
United States 
where life in 
the country is 
so agreeable 
as in the vicinity of Tampa, nor one where 
labor on the soil reaps such rich cash returns. 
There are truck farmers around a score of 
producing centres in the near vicinity who 
gather from one hundred to a thousand 
dollars from a single acre in a year, and the 
money received from a single neighborhood 
making a specialty of garden farming will 
run larger than the wheat or corn corp of 
many prosperous farming cgunties at the 
North. This condition is just becoming 
widely known and thousands of men are 
now pouring into the state to take advantage 
of it. The prices of lands are low. Within 
easy market delivery of the city itself they 
range from ten to one hundred dollars per 
acre, about neighboring railroad stations 
they are from ten to twenty-five dollars. 
With proper cultivation and the use of 
fertilizers to a moderate degree they will 
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produce hundreds of dollars per acre each 
year. Three crops per annum may be 
raised, each one coming to market at the 
most advantageous season. There is abso- 
lutely no limit to the number of people who 
may find pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment at winter farming in this section of 
Florida. The whole country is the market 
for their produce, the prices are good, the 
returmms sure. 
BUSINESS OPENINGS 

There’ are seven banks in Tampa and one 
more in organization. The total capital is 
$1,125,000, deposits $5,750,000, yearly vol- 
ume $65,000,000. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the bankers here that there is a 
demand for additional capital which would 
fully justify doubling the amount now in 
the business, and it will increase. 

Coarse clothing factories are needed to 
make goods for the wholesale trade already 
here in other lines. Hats, caps, shoes need 
to be represented. A factory for the making 
of cheap furniture would find material and 
customers at hand. Fertilizer factories are 
needed to manufacture from the raw mate- 
rial right at the door. More than a half 
million tons of phosphate are shipped 
through this port every year, much of which 
comes back in the form of fertilizer, thus 
involving the cost of freight both ways and 
giving that great advantage to a home 
factory. 
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OF PROGRESS 


These are but a hint, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all people who wish to 
invest and operate at better advantage to 
come to Tampa and look the situation over. 

WINTER VISITORS 

The reputation of the West Coast of 
Florida is established. It is known as the 
balmiest spot in winter on the continent, 
and has no superior in the world. The 
finest tourist hotel in America is in Tampa, 
and it is surrounded by others of high 
character, every accommodation and mod- 
erate charges. For all diseases due to the 
cold, rough climate of the Northern states 
the climate of South Florida is a specific. 
Those visitors who wish sport in woods, 
field and waters can find it to their hearts’ 
content. Lolling on the beach, bathing in 
the surf, swimming in the smooth waters in 
midwinter is a delightful change from the 
inclemency and danger of a northern home. 

INQUIRIES ANSWERED 

Specific inquiry on any subject suggested 
by these pages may be addressed to the 
Board of Trade or the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and will receive prompt, painstaking 
and accurate reply. Correspondence is 
cordially invited. 

Visitors are assured that they will find 
Tampa the most enterprising, money mak- 
ing, fast growing, go-ahead city in the South, 
and they are earnestly invited to come and 
see for themselves. 
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FENSACOLA ON THE GULP 


HERE is no city on the Gulf coast 
which has made greater strides 
commercially and _ industrially in 

the past decade than has Pensacola. Espe- 
cially is this true in the matter of export 
commerce. 

During the calendar year 1896, the ex- 
ports from here represented a value of 
$3,772;775- At 
that time tim- 
ber, lumber and 
other wood 
goods were 
practically the 
only articles of 
export; there 
had not to that 
time in the his- 
tory of the port 
been ten thou- 
sand bales of 
cotton exported 
from Pensacola 
in any one year; 
there had been 
scarcely enough 
naval stores ex- 
ported to be 
counted as a 
commodity of 
any conse- 
quence in the 
commerce of the port; phosphate rock 
from the mines of middle Tennessee had 
not then begun to flow in train loads 
through Pensacola to all of the countries 
of the world beyond the seas; exporting 
Alabama coal was then in its infancy; and 
the tobacco from the fields of Kentucky 
and Tennessee had not then been diverted 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the ports of 
the Gulf for export to the world’s marts. 

As a harbor,. Pensacola has no superior, 
if indeed an equal on the entire stretch of 
the Gulf coast. On the bar in the entrance 
channel from the Gulf to Pensacola bay, 
33 feet of water is normally maintained; and 
inside the harbor there is sufficient water 
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both in depth and expanse to afford anchor- 
age for all of the navies—both commercial 
and fighting—of the entire world; from 
the bar in the entrance channel to the 
wharves in front of the city is but seven 
miles through the open, absolutely unob- 
structed waters of the bay; and here the - 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad has con- 
structed a_sys- 
tem of docks 
which are un- 
equaled in ca- 
pacity by any 
other dockage 
facilities on the 
Gulf, and by 
but few others 
in the world. 
Pensacola _har- 
bor is a prac- 
tically land- 
locked bay 
thirty odd miles 
in length, and 
from three to 
six miles in 
width. 

During the 
calendar year 
1906 the exports 
from Pensacola 
represented a 
value of $19,641,601, an increase in ten 
years of say 500 per cent. 

Itemized these exports were as follows: 


ARTICLE QUANTITY VALUE 
Cottonks:.<2.5: 174,132 bales $9,789,243 
Phosphate rock.. 98,841 tons 608,650 
ROSIN. naa s.05% 318,331 barrels 1,374,141 
Spirits turpentine 1,264,376 gallons 771,900 
‘TODAGCCON.«:.o%.< 17,238,896 pounds 1,144,158 
Sawn timber ... 114,346,000 su. feet 2,416,666 
Hewn timber ... 285,494 cu. feet 69,358 
amber... 205% 145,014,000 su. feet 3,163,378 
All other wood goods, ....... 13,570 
Coal and other commodities, . 290,573 





Total $19,641,601 
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PENSACOLA 


Not only has Pensacola made enormous 
strides in its export commerce, but upon 
every hand and in every line the spirit of 
progress is impressively evident. Within 
the past two years a bond issue of $750,000 
for public improvements, including street 
paving, a surface and sanitary system of 
sewerage, a city hall and for the acquire- 
ment by the city of its present privately 
owned water system, has been authorized 
by a practically unanimous vote of the tax- 
payers. Three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of these bonds bearing 4} per cent., 
have been sold at a premium of $6,000, 
on the issue, and from the proceeds of these 
bonds the construction of forty-three miles 
of sewers is now under way and the con- 
struction of a $75,000 city hall commenced. 

In contemplation of these public improve- 
ments, added to the large increase of busi- 
ness im every line, real estate values here 
have steadily increased, but there has never 
been an -unhealthy boom in real property 
as has cursed and retarded the progress 
and prosperity of many other southern 
cities. 

Building is enormously active here—in 
reality, all of the contractors are experiencing 
great difficulty in securing mechanics to 
complete work already contracted for. The 
Blount building, a magnificent seven story 
reinforced concrete office building is now 
nearing completion; the Brent building, an 
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ON THE GULF 


elegant three-story pressed brick office 
building with a frontage on Palafox street 
of more than 200 feet, has just been com- 
pleted and occupied; the First National 
Bank building, a pure white marble struc- 
ture of one story, which will be occupied 
exclusively by this, one of Florida’s greatest 
fiscal institutions, is now in course of con- 
struction; the Osceola Club’s new home, 
an exquisite structure of pressed brick and 
Georgia marble is well under way toward 
completion—in fact, throughout the city 
upon almost every street, buildings of all 
classes, but chiefly of a substantial char- 
acter, are being erected. 

In 1896 there were but two exclusive 
wholesale mercantile establishments located 
in Pensacola, and the total business of these 
establishments would have barely shown a 
million dollars in sales. There are now a doz- 
en exclusive jobbing establishments selling 
every line of merchandise, located here, and 
the year 1906 business of these mercantile 
houses represented a total of $8,500,000. 

One of the chief factors in the great 
present prosperity of Pensacola, is the naval 
stores industry. As stated above, in 1896, 
this industry contributed but little to the 
commerce of Pensacola, either export or 
domestic. The figures above quoted from 
the records of the United States Custom 
House indicate its importance to the export 
commerce of the port, but this is infinitesi- 
mal compared with 
the domestic or in- 
terior value of the 
industry. In 1896 the 
total sales of naval 
stores cleared through 
Pensacola, export and 
domestic, represented 
a value of $6,000,000. 

‘Pensacola, in point 
of population, is the 
third largest city in 
the State of Florida; 
it is situated in the ex- 
treme western county 
(Escambia) of the 
state, on the northern 
shore of Pensacola 
bay; it is forty-four 
miles south of the 
Alabama state line; 
and according to the 
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PENSACOLA 


last school census 
(taken in December 
1906) had a popu- 
lation of 25,000 (by 
the United States 
census of 1900, it 
had a population of 
17,747) 

The climate of 
Pensacola is marvel- 
ously equable and 
salubrious. During 
the year 1906, there 
were but thirteen 
days with a temper- 
ature above go° F. 
and but six days with 
a temperature below 
af F. 

Pensacola is the 
nearest port on the 
Gulf of Mexico to 
the Panama Canal, 
and is the safest and 
most accessible port 
on the Gulf to the open sea. A fact in 
the latter connection not generally known 
is that a vessel lying at the Eads jetties at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River en route 
to New Orleans, or at the entrance to Mo- 
bile bay en route to Mobile, is exactly as 
near Pensacola as it is to New Orleans, in 
the first case (110 miles) and in the latter 
case as near Pensacola as it is to Mobile 
(40 miles). ; 

Pensacola’s banking institutions number 
five—three national and two state chartered 
banks. The combined capital of these 
banks is $900,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $200,000, deposits $4,250,000. 

The public school facilities of Pensacola 
are second to none in the entire South. 
There are eight school buildings in the city 
for white children and eight for negroes, all 
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modernly equipped and maintained eight 
months of the year. The total attendance 
in these sixteen schools during the year 
1906 was 3,431. In addition to the public 
school system there are a half dozen excel- 
lent private schools. 

Pensacola offers unsurpassed facilities 
for the establishment here of manufactories 
of iron and steel goods; cotton goods; furni- 
ture and other wood goods; a ship building 
and repair plant, and with the superior 
shipping facilities obtaining here both by rail 
and water, capital invested in any of these 
enterprises would be handsomely remuner- 
ated. There are now located here numer- 
ous manufactories, and they are prospering. 
Any information about Pensacola will be 
sent upon request by the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH 


TOBACCO MARKET PLACE OF THE WORLD — MANUFAC. 
SOUTH, AND, WITH HER IDEAL CLIMATE, 


A LEADING 
TURING CENTRE OF THE 


ONE OF THE FINEST ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUNL RESORTS IN THIS COUNTRY 


INSTON-SALEM, the twin city 
of the South and the largest 
manufacturing centre in North 


Carolina is one of America’s most remark- 
able municipalities. In certain commodities, 
Winston-Salem is recognized as the largest, 
or among the largest, market places of the 
world. In the manufacture of flat plug 
tobacco, she leads the universe. Statistics 
prove this statement. 

In addition to being the largest manu- 
facturer of flat plug tobacco in the world, 
she is the largest loose leaf tobacco market 
in North Carolina and her manufacturers 
pay annually to the government over 
$2,000,000 in internal revenue taxes. More 
than this, she is the largest manufacturer 
of fine knit goods in the South; the second 
largest manufacturer of furniture in the 
State; and has more diversified industries 
than any other city in North Carolina. 


“vou CAN SEE WINSTON-SALEM GROW’”’ 


This remark on the part of the casual 
visitor has become a classic and a self- 
evident truth. There’s a reason for this 
growth. The citizens are most energetic, 
enterprising and filled with local pride. 
The city is located in the very heart of the 
finest chewing tobacco section in all the 
world; in close proximity to an enormous 
timber supply, and so near the cotton fields 


of the South that maunfacturers are able 
to secure their raw material practically at 
thir own doors. 

Another wonderful proof of the advance 
made by Winston-Salem is shown in a con- 
trast of the population figures of 1900 with 
those of 1906. The population in 1900 was 
13,650 and in 1906 22,862, an increase of 
about 67 per cent. During the same period, 
the taxable value of real and personal pro- 
perty increased 77 per cent. ; 


SOME $15,000,000 INVESTED IN 
MANUFACTURES 


According to the report of the U.S. Census 
of Manufacturers, Winston-Salem had _ in- 
vested in manufactures in 1900, $3,696,337; 
and in 1905, $9,211,802, an increase of 132 
per cent. in five years. Adding the interests 
of Salem and South Side, the total shows 
nearly $15,000,000 invested in manu- 
factures in Winston-Salem. According to 
United States statistics, this is the largest 
percentage of increase shown by any city 
in the South. Five years ago, furniture 
was but a small item and knit goods were 
unknown. To-day, they are among the 
city’s leading industries. 

Winston-Salem’s banks are recognized 
as among the South’s largest and most 
successful institutions. They have played 
an important part in the development of 
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the city, and during the past five years, their 
capital has been increased 109 per cent., 
and the deposits 182 per cent. 


MODEL HOME CITY AND IDEAL HEALTH 
RESORT 


Although pre-eminently a manufacturing 
city, Winston-Salem enjoys unequalled ad- 
vantages for the health or home-seeker. 
Situated within 50 miles of the ‘‘backbone”’ 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, with an altitude 
of nearly 1,000 feet, the climate is healthy, 
dry and equable, the temperature seldom 
rising above go degrees in the summer or 
below 20 degrees in winter. The death 
rate is less than eight per thousand, and 
Winston-Salem with her refined, cultured, 
generous and hospitable people, is advanc- 
ing rapidly as a health resort. The opening 
of the new Hotel Zinzendorf, erected at a 
cost of more than $150,000, has done much 
to popularize this resort and now ranks with 
the leading hotels of 
the South. 

The cost of living is 
so moderate that this 
feature, together with 
the many other advan- 
tages, has attracted 
home-seekers from all 
sections of the coun- 
try. The municipal 
government is broad- 
minded and _ liberal, 
the city tax rate is $1 
per $100 at an assessed 
valuation of about 
one-third. Excellent 
sites can be obtained 
at reasonable prices, 
power is cheap, and 
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well-trained and contented labor is abundant 
and the city is unhampered by strikes or 
labor agitations. 


WINSTON-SALEM’S SHIPPING FACILITIES 
AND BOARD OF TRADE 


North Carolina’s leading manufacturing 
city has exceptional shipping facilities. 
Both the Southern Railway and the Norfolk 
& Western, two of the largest systems of 
the South, connect Winston-Salem with the 
outside world while direct connections are 
made with the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Other important con- 
struction is projected. 

As a result of all these rapid advances, 
Winston-Salem has made tremendous _pro- 
gress in the way of jobbing, retail and other 
lines of business which have also increased 
in a like or even greater ratio. 

The Board of Trade, composed of the 
leading business men of Winston-Salem, is 
both pardonably 
proud of the wonder- 
ful record made and 
to a large degree, re- 
sponsible for much of 
the advance ment. 
Ever looking to the 
city’s best interests, 
this organization has 
been a wonderful fac- 
tor in the upbuilding 
and is constantly at 
work looking to an 
even greater develop- 
ment. Any request 
for information will 
receive an immediate 
reply from this organ- 
ization. 
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A BUSINESS STREET IN HIGH POINT 





HIGH POINT, A MANUFACTURING 
CENTRE 


7 ‘ADE in High Point” will be as well 
M known in the United States as 
“Made in Germany” ever was, for 
-High Point, North Carolina, has grown from 
a country community to be the second largest 
furniture manufacturing city in the United 
States in less than one _ generation. 
Every year a thousand people get off the 
train there and stay. They stay because 
High Point affords the conditions people 
are looking for. 

(1) An opportunity to make money open 
to all alike without fear or favor. 

(2) A healthful place to live among good 
surroundings and pleasant neighbors. 

(3) Good schools in which to educate 
children. 

There is probably no place in the United 
States or anywhere else where a man of 
energy can be as sure of a good business 
success as in High Point. There is unlim- 
ited opportunity in the city’s chosen line, 
the manufacturing of wooden products from 
tooth-picks to street cars. It has the advan- 
tages for cotton mills which have made the 
Piedmont region of the South the greatest 


cotton manufacturing section of this coun- 
try; and perhaps its greatest advantage is 
now just being realized. It is within the 
reach of the great water power developments 
of the Whitney and Southern Power Com- 
panies. This means that whether the price 
of coal goes up or whether the supply of 
coal gives out, the High Point Manufacturer 
continues to run his plant with an unwrinkled 
brow. He gets his power by turning on a 
switch, and in running by electric power 
he is only charged for what he uses. And 
the other great necessity, the raw material, 
is there in abundance. Seven-tenths of all 
the uncut timber in the United States, is 
in the South and the annual cut is worth 
$300,000,000. At High Point the manu- 
facturer whether in cotton or wood will 
find his power and his raw material at hand 
and will have the help of two national banks 
and three savings and trust companies in 
carrying on his business. 

The achievements of the people already 
there are the best indications of the oppor- 
tunities of those who come. There is now 
one corporation for every ten inhabitants in 
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the city. There are eighty manufacturing 
plants in High Point with an annual output 
worth $4,000,000 and eleven large jobbing 
houses whose business amounts to $1,000,000 
a year. The value of the wood manufactures 
of the South increased from $ 917,589,000 
in 1890 to $1,750,000,000 in 1905 and High 
Point is perhaps the most remarkable 
evidence of this growth. It leads the South 
in furniture manufacture and is second only 
to Grand Rapids in the whole United States. 
Some people have already become rich in 
High Point, others are becoming so and there 
is opportunity for many more to do so. And 
this does not mean that a newcomer to 
High Point must have capital. Most of the 
successful men of the town began without 
it. A greater proportion of the men who 
work in the factories in High Point own 
their own homes than in almost any other 
place in the country, and they have money 
in the bank for they are making much more 
than they need to spend. From a “hand” 
in a factory to superintendent to part owner 
is a record so common as to cause no com- 
ment. Any man who comes to High Point 
with the spirit of work in him, whether he 
has money or not.may be certain of success, 
and the city only wants men who intend to 
work. 

For High Point is not a “get rich quick 
town” with a gambling atmosphere. It is 
a place of unbounded opportunities but 
also a place of responsibilities; a city to 
live in as well as a place to make money in. 
A public spirit of codperation has built an 
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adequate school system. There are four- 
teen churches. It has good hotels. The 
streets are well paved and there are ten 
miles of granulitic sidewalks. Around the 
city are twenty-one miles of macadam road. 
The city owns a good sewer system, fine 
water-works, and an up-to-date electric 
light plant. It ison the main line of the 
Southern Railway and a branch line running 
out from High Point taps a prosperous agri- 
cultural and cotton mill country. Twenty- 
two passenger trains leave the city every 
day. It is possible to eat a dinner leisurely 
in High Point at seven and be in Washington 
or Atlanta for a very early breakfast the next 
fnorning. Trolley lines are under construction 
to join High Point and the neighboring cities. 

The climate of High Point is as pleasant 
as the city’s health record is good. The 
temperature is seldom above ninety degrees 
—and ninety degrees in a high dry climate 
is cooler than seventy degrees in the low- 
lands—and rarely falls below twenty in 
winter. The annual rainfall is about fifty 
inches. 

High Point is a good place in which to work 
and a good place in which to live. It presents 
untold opportunities for men of energy and 
ambition and it wants these men to come 
and take advantage of them. If you can 
use an opportunity take the Southern Rail- 
way for High Point; the place will do the 
rest. If you cannot come now write to the 
Manufacturers’ Club and find out the partic- 
ular things you want to know about, the 
opportunity for you and for your business. 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY’S PLANT 





THE MOST WONDERFUL MARBLE 


DEPOSITS IN 


AR to the South, where the twilight 
k of the Blue Ridge rests on the moun- 
tains of the lower Appalachian chain, 
there lies a white valley among the “red old 
hills of Georgia”’ the value of which can not 
be estimated either in dollars and cents or its 


present and future relation to the building - 


interests of the nation as it contains the 
largest marble deposit in the world, a 
reputation both recognized and conceded. 

More than fifty years ago the Cherokee 
Indians were removed from their reserva- 
tion in north Georgia to the Indian Terri- 
tory. The lands they had occupied were 
parceled out by lot to the citizens of Georgia. 
Then, it was, that the white man came into 
undisputed possession of this country rich 
in natural resources almost beyond estimate 
or conception. Before this, white men, 
envious of the unquestioned riches with 
which the territory abounded, took up their 
residence and traded with the Indians. But 
there were many disputes and quarrels 
between the two races with loss of life and 
it was not until after the country was thrown 
open that real advancement was made 
possible. 

So incomparable were the beauties of this 
Georgia marble and so evident were its 
many advantages over all others that even 
in these early days the stone was laboriously 
quarried by old-fashioned methods, carted 
by oxen to Augusta, and there sold and 
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shipped to distant points for the making of 
tombs and for monumental purposes. More 
than this, so highly was this material prized 
that in the ante-railroad days, one wagon 
load was hauled by team all the way to Phila- 
delphia for the construction of a great 
monument. In this way, it is now possible 
to examine many of these early specimens 
from these famous quarries. So perfectly 
have they withstood the wear and tear of time 
and the storms and seasons of generations 
that they still remain in full possession of all 
their old-time strength and beauty, them- 
selves a monument to the matchless qualities 
found only in genuine Georgia marble. 

In this diminutive white vale which ex- 
tends for some two miles and a half with a 
breadth of some three-eighths of a mile, is 
located the marvelous wealth that com- 
prises the justly famous quarries of the 
Georgia Marble Company. Most diffi- 
cult it is to even attempt to describe the 
riches of this remarkable region. 


A MULTI-COLORED MARBLE SEA 


In the Etowah quarries of this wonderful 
stream, frozen to an adamant strength since 
the days when this world was young, are all 
those delicate shades of pink which only 
Nature knows how to use in painting the 
glories of departing day. 

Endless are the differing shades and tones 
of pink that here at this Etowah quarry 
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struggle with each other for the supre- 
macy until this entire marble bed is deep 
with the occurring and recurring colors. 
Varied as are these constantly changing 
shades of pink, the grains or markings are 
even more complicated and complex, if 


such a thing is possible. It is as if some 
mammoth spider web, sparkling with the 
morning dew and lighted by an early sun, 
had suddenly become petrified and_ its 
varied splendors held in this solid rock for 
all time. 


BEAUTIES OF CHEROKEE GRAY 


In the Cherokee quarry these endless 
shades of brilliant pink are gone, and, there 
appears an equal variety of light and dark 
grays. This Cherokee marble fairly runs 
riot in its many grays from that colorless tint 
which suggests the rolling mist of a rainy 
day to such solid grays as belong to old 
uniforms of that “lost Cause.” 

And side by side with this Cherokee gray, 
so suggestive of the old Confederacy, lies the 
rich, dark blue marble of the Creole quarry, 
as deep a Federal blue as the uniforms 
of those who opposed the Gray. But, 
perhaps, best of allis the fact that with 
both the Cherokee Gray and the Creole 
Blue is the perfect, pure and spotless white 
marble of the Kennesaw quarry, so em- 
blematic of that peace which must always 
endure. 


THE PURE WHITE OF OLD KENNESAW 
But perhaps more beautiful even than 

the sunset pink of the Etowah quarry, the 

Confederate and twilight grays of the 


Cherokee or the marine and June blues of 


- dreamily, they go slowly sailing by. 
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the Creole, is the matchless white stone 
in the Kennesaw quarry of the Georgia 
Marble Company. Certainly it is this point 
that marks the full flood tide of this pre- 
historic stream. Millions of sparkling 
crystals in this white marble catch the glit- 
ter of the sunlight on their many faces 
only to throw back and reflect a thousand 
new glories with the sparkle and brilliancy 
of flashing gems. 

While there are many of these flashing, 
sparkling whites it is almost difficult to 
believe that such active, dominant and 
cheerful lights can live in solid marble. 
The myriads of crystals are responsible for 
this and so remarkable is their influence that 
they seem to give an actual glow to the 
marble, like live coals in a dying fire. So 
Nature seems to have squandered with a 
lavish hand such unequalled colors and 
unparalleled qualitites as are not to be found 
in the entire world. 

There are, too, many of the more restful 
and quiet whites to be found among these 
Kennesaw marbles, such whites as live in 
the lazy clouds of a late afternoon as, drifting 
Indeed, 
these Georgia marbles seem to actually attain 
the impossible and it is very easy to under- 
stand how, now that their many special 
virtues are becoming so widely recognized 
and appreciated, that there is scarcely a 
contract but carries a clause expressly 
stipulating Georgia marble in the specifi- 
cations, both on account of its surpassing 
beauty and its superior strength which have 
been demonstrated in every test. 

Remarkable as are the unapproachable 
beauties of the vroducts of this Georgia 
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Marble Company, it is a fact that this marble 
is even more noted on account of its superior- 
ity for building construction and monumen- 
tal purposes and its wonderful wearing 
qualities. 


UNEQUALLED AS A BUILDING MARBLE 


This Georgia marble is of a peculiar for- 
mation which makes it superior to any other 
American, Italian or other marble. This 
is proved not only by chemical analyses but 
also by the way in which it has withstood 
the tests of time in buildings erected in every 
clime. This Georgia marble, too, more 
closely resembles the beautiful marbles used 
in the construction of the magnificent temples 
and palaces of ancient times; the marble 
columns of which have stood for thousands 
of years, while all the other material used 
in their construction has long since been 
lost through destruction and decay. 

Marble or stone that will not absorb 
liquids cannot disintegrate or decompose 
in any climate, for the first process in the 
disintegration of all stone is absorption. 
By way of added proof, in the immense de- 
posits of the large crystal marble in Georgia, 
in the hundreds of places where projecting 
points have been exposed to the elements 
ever since the marble was formed, not a 
single ounce of decomposed marble can be 
found; every exposure is free from dis- 
integration or stains. 

These facts, which have been demon- 
strated on every occasion, are of inestimable 
value to the architect, contractor and builder. 
All of these tests show that Georgia marble 
is the best material known for both exterior 
and interior building work, all kinds of 
monuments and cemetery work and every 
place where beauty, combined with the great- 
est strength and durability, is desired. 

In another portion of this article, some of 
the analyses made by chemists of national 
and international reputation are reproduced. 
Important fire tests in the interests of the 
fire insurance business will also be found, 
together with reports regarding the manner 
in which this Georgia marble has withstood 
the wear and tear of actual use in some of 
the most notable buildings ever erected in the 
country. In this way it will be shown that 
Georgia marble possesses a strength that is 
simply marvelous. Pieces measuring four 


feet long and two feet wide can be reduced 
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to one-fourth of an inch in thickness, and 
show almost the strength of window glass, 
and far more beautiful when used in a 
variety of colors for transoms and memorial 
windows. But these facts belong to quite 
another part of this report. 
SOME MODERN EXAMPLES OF GEORGIA MARBLE 

Some of the buildings which stand to-day as practical monu- 


ments to the strength, beauty and durability of Georgia marble 
from the Georgia Marble Company. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co Chicago, IIl. Exterior 
Electric & Gas Building, Atlanta, Ga Interior 
St. Cecilia Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Exterior 
Post Office, Jacksonville, Fla. | Exterior 

x5 si Tampa, Fla. Exterior 

2 i Savannah, Ga. Exterior 
Century Building, -  $t. Louis, Mo. Exterior 
Metropolitan National Bank, Washington, D.C. Exterior 


Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, Manitoba Exterior 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada _— Ex.and Interior 
Girard Trust & Banking Co. Philadelphia, Pa. iss 


Mechanics’ National Bank, Baltimore, Md. Exterior 
Century Building, Atlanta, Ga. Ex.andInterior 
Fourth National, Bank, “y Interior 
Candler Building, ~ Interior 
Equitable “ i cad Exterior 
Piedmont Hotel, es x Interior 
Kimball House, ss cs Interior 
Louisville & Nashville Passen- 
ger Station, Louisville, Ky. Interior 
Louisville & Nashville Office 
Building, Louisville, Ky. Interior 
Terminal Station, Atlanta, Ga. Interior 
Kentucky State Capitol Frankfort, Ky. Interior 
Wilson Building, Dallas, Tex. Interior 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Richmond, Va. Interior 
Subway Stations, New York, N. Y Interior 
fe & ote |e Columbus, Ga. 
Shenandoah Valley National 
Bank Winchester, Va. 
Northwestern National Bank St. Paul, Minn. 
Hotel Dieu Chicago, Ill. 
Frear Building, Troy, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 
Germania Bank, Savannah, Ga. ay 
INCOMPARABLE AS A MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE 


For all monumental purposes and cemetery 
work, there is no other marble quarried in 
all the world which can compare with it. 
This is a statement easily proved by the 
analyses of experts and the actual experience 
of those who have made practical tests. 
More than this, so popular has it become that 
car loads of these stones are now shipped to 
all parts of this continent and are also being 
exported to foreign countries. Perhaps its 
durability is best illustrated by the recent 
shipments which have been made to the 
Hawaiian Islands. In these islands, either 
on account of the peculiar climate, the 
density and moisture of the atmosphere or 
for some other reason, the citizens of these 
islands have had the greatest difficulty in 
securing a stone which would bear up unde~ 
the many vicissitudes of the climate, etc., 
without disintegration. Georgia marble has 
proved an easy, durable and lasting solution 
of this problem and is now used extensively 
in the islands. 
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Perhaps, after all, the very best proof of 
the wearing qualities of this Georgia marble 
is to be found on the old Tate homestead at 
Tate, Ga. This beautiful old home stands 
upon an elevation. Over seventy-five years 
ago the Indians quarried some of the first 
known Georgia marble for these steps. 
Ever since that time, these steps have been 
exposed to every change of weather and 
have been in constant and daily use by 
members of the Tate family for three genera- 
tions, and thousands of visitors. Not- 
withstanding the fact that these marble 
steps were quarried in a most primitive way 
and that they have been used continuously 
for nearly a century, they are in a perfect 
state of preservation to-day, the stone has 
not been worn by the tread of thousands of 
feet and the magnificent marble is not 
weather-stained nor damaged in any way but 
still retains all of its old-time pristine beauty. 
A more remarkable or more severe test of 
the wearing and lasting properties of this 
material could hardly be imagined. For 
these and other reasons, the steps are always 
the object of genuine interest and most 


BLOCKS WAITING TO BE HOISTED FROM THE BOTTOM 


OF THE QUARRY 
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complimentary comment on the part of every 
stranger who hears the story of their ex- 
ceptional history. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS INDUSTRY 


In the discovery, history and development 
of the great Georgia marble industry, the 
family name of Tate must always be pre- 
eminently and permanently identified. It 
was Col. Samuel Tate, a Southern gentle- 
man of the old school, who settled in north 
Georgia while the Indians still held this 
section as their reservation. A man of 
exceptional acumen, he was the first to 
foresee the tremendous values that lay 
hidden in this sunken valley of solid marble. 
To this end, he secured a great number of 
acres embracing this tiny white vale and 
from the very day that these first grants were 
made by the government, after the exodus 
of the Indians, the deeds to this deposit of 
precious stone have borne the name of 
Tate. To the development of this great 
industry from the time of Col. Samuel 
Tate of the early days on to the Colonel 
Sam Tate of the present time, an industry 
the possibilities and future of which 
are practically unlimited, the state of 
Georgia owes much. It was once 
suggested that some monument 
should be erected to the memory 
of those who had done so much for 
this Georgia product in the mar- 
kets of the entire world, but the 
utter hopelessness of constructing 
any man-made monument in the 
face of the colossal handiwork of 
the Creator was so apparent that 
the project died a natural death in 
its very inception. 


COL. SAM TATE, A POWER IN 
GEORGIA 


President Tate, born and raised 
on the very site of these marble 
quarries and familiar with every 
detail! of both the scientific and 
business side of this big industry, 
is unquestionably the right man in 
the right place. To him it has 
been given as a mission, the carry- 
ing on of the development begun 
by his grandfather. That he has 
proved faithful to his great trust is 
best and most practically proved 











OPENING A NEW QUARRY. WORKING NEAR THE 
SURFACE 


by the tremendous plant which is now 
in operation at Tate, Georiga, and which 
is sending out train-loads of this beauti- 
ful stone for the erection of the finest 
and most important buildings in this country 
as well as for foreign export. And not 
only is he giving lucrative employment to 
hundreds of his fellow Georgians but he 
is making the very name of the Empire 
State of the South a veritable synonym 
for all that is best and most beautiful in 
building. 

The Georgia Marble Company, by far 
the largest operators in the Georgia marble 
district, is composed of Colonel Sam Tate, 
president; Mr. L. E. Tate, another mem- 
ber of this family so closely identified 
with the discovery and development of 
Georgia marble, as vice-president; Major 
S. H. Wright, treasurer, and Mr. R. W. 
Boone, secretary. All of these gentlemen 
are thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with the every detail of the marble business 
as well as the scientific side, and have had 
many years of experience. Major Wright, 
the treasurer, has been with the company 
for twenty years, is one of the best known 
men in the state and numbers his friends in 
every section of Georgia. In fact, as is to 
be expected, all of these men are among 
the ablest of the citizens of the Empire State 
of the South, which is most fortunate in 
having such types of modern business push 
and enterprise at the head of one of Georgia’s 
greatest and richest industries. Mr. H. L. 
Litchfield, private secretary to and personal 
representative of President Tate, is also a 
factor in this company and one of the many 
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grounds of this plant. 


MODERN AS WELL AS GIGANTIC PLANT 


Where once this Georgia marble was 
quarried in the most primitive way and 
transported to Augusta, the nearest market, 
by means of ox-carts, this present plant is 
equipped with every facility for the quarry- 
ing of the stone known to the trade, together 
with many new inventions which can be 
found only at this plant where they were 
first worked out and then by actual use 
proved practical. The many double chan- 
nelers which hammer and chisel away 
at the unfathomable depths of this mass of 
marble are illustrations of the inventive 
genius that is so much encouraged among 
the men in the employ of the Georgia Marble 
Company. To Superintendent Buchannan 
credit is due for this device which now 
makes possible the accomplishment of twice 
the amount of work done by the single 
channeler. 


MAMMOTH MACHINERY FOR MOVING 
MARBLE 


Many miles of standard gauge track 
connect the different quarries of the Georgia 
Marble Company with each other and with 
the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad system. All through the busy 
day, locomotives, from small switch engines 
to big “battleships,”’ draw the many heavily 
loaded cars and start these shipments of 
Georgia marble on to their distant destina- 
tions. Some idea of the power of these 
locomotives may be gained from the fact 
that they have to move cars loaded with 





A 2%-TON BLOCK OF KENNESAW MARBLE 


younger men to be found on the extensive - 
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blocks of stone that run as 
high as twenty-seven tons to 
the block. Only the most 
massive of modern machinery 
makes possible the handling 
of these huge blocks of mar- 
ble. In fact, everything on 
and about this great plant is 
on such a colossal scale that 
the casual spectator not only 
appreciates his own littleness 
but soon loses all sense of pro- 
portions. 

And while these switch en- 
gines and locomotives are 
screeching and puffing about 
on their many errands, gigan- 
tic steam and electric cranes, 
silently, save now and then a 
creak of remonstrance at the 
weight imposed upon them, 
quietly swing their heavy burdens at the 
direction of their engineers. From the 
mouth of each of these quarries rises one of 
these huge cranes. A day in these marble 
quarries is certain to make a deep and last- 
ing impression on the most casual and care- 
less spectator, and remind him both of the 
awful power of the source of all things and 
the might of modern machinery. 

Then, too, there are the tremendous 
traveling cranes that pick up these mam- 
moth blocks of marble and hurry them 
along to the big mills where the restless gang- 
saws are constantly working, day and 
night, to cut them into shapes and sizes 
such as will meet the requirements of in- 
numerable blue prints and specifications in 
the draughting room. All is action on this 
big marble reservation and only the perfect 
system with President Tate at its head makes 
possible the perfect harmony that everywhere 
exists and the hearty codperation of every 
department. The remarkable confidence 
which every workman has in President Sam 
Tate and his judgment, and their perfect 
willingness to work extra time and overtime 
make this plant almost as wonderful from a 
sociological point of view as from an indus- 
trial or purely business standpoint. ‘Ask 
him,” is ever the reply in answer to any 
question regarding the filling of a contract 
and “him” invariably refers to President 
Tate. As a result, the head of this great 
industry always holds a consultation with 
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CHANNELERS AT WORK 


his superintendents of the various depart- 
ments before making a promise. But once 
his word is given, there is no longer any need 
for worry on the part of the contractor. 

The quarrying of this Georgia marble is 
one of the most interesting processes between 
the stone in its natural, crude state and its 
highly ornamented and polished condition 
when at the last it is rounded and fluted into 
some beautiful column as the support of a 
great building. These quarries, or great 
holes in the earth, vary in size and depth. 
In some, many instalments of ladders lead 
down and down to the white, marble floor 
at the bottom where all is noise and activity. 
The racket and roar that emanates from 
the mouth of one of these quarries suggests 
that a hard-fought battle is going on below 
with the constant and continuous explosions 
of rifles, rapid-fire guns and light artillery. 
Closer inspection shows that a battle is 
actually being waged, but in place of the 
rifles there are hydraulic drills and channel- 
ers, for the artillery and the fighting soldiers 
wear marble-dust covered overalls and 
jumpers, the uniform of the great army of 
peace. 

The double channeling machines operate 
two long arm-like devices at the business end 
of which are five blades or knives of tempered 
steel. Run by power, these two arm-like 
projections operate up and down, bringing 
the blades or knives continuously striking 
upon the surface of the marble. In this 
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manner, these striking blades chip away 
at the surface until they dig a crack or 
crevice in the floor of the quarry and as 
these machines also move back and forth 
across the breadth of the quarry or up and 
down its length, in time long narrow slits 
are made giving the floor the appearance 
of a monster checker board. 

In the actual quarrying of the rock, first 
of all what is called a key-block is cut out. 
No dynamite is used in the quarrying of 
marble but a series of holes are bored by 
means of these hydraulic-drills that make 
their way into the solid stone for a depth of 
four feet or more in a very few minutes, 
water being used both 
with the drills and the 
channeling machines 
to cool the tools and 
lessen the heat of fric- 
tion. When a suff- 
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for this purpose. There are many kinds of 
these saws, circulating, reciprocating and 
others, but the saws generally in use consist 
of a collection of some twenty long blades of 
tempered steel, set from half an inch to 
many inches apart, the width of the sawed 
slabs or blocks being regulated by the 
setting of these saws. These saws are 
pushed back and forth by power, the steel 
bands rubbing on the surface of the stone 
and actually wearing their way through 
the entire block. These bands or saws 
have no teeth but there is constantly poured 
on the surface of the block from above a 
mixture of sand and water. In this way, 
the steel bands rub the 
sand back and forth 
across the wet surface 
of the stone and by 
constant rubbing, wear 
their way completely 
through the block. 





cient number of these 
holes are bored in the 
solid marble, a gang of 
workmen actually pry 
the solid block out 
from its long resting 
place. Eight or ten 
men throw the full 
weight of their bodies 


Once set and placed in 
operation, these gang- 
saws continue their 
work without stopping 
until it is finished, the 
rubbing process con- 
tinuing all day and 
night, and in this way, 





and by prying ever so 
little at a time, using 
blocks or wedges to 
hold every inch gained, 
the big cube of marble 
is slowly but surely 
pried from its position, 
the channel machine 
having first dug the 
cracks or crevices 
along the boundary lines of the block to 
the full depth of the big stone or what will 
form the height of the block after it is 
quarried. 

Once the key-block is pried loose, with 
the aid of chains the tremendous power of 
the big cranes is used to hoist the big 
block to the train of empty cars above or 
to one of the immense traveling cranes and 
then carried to the mills. These mills are 
directly across from the general offices of 
the Georgia Marble Company and are fully 
equipped with the heavy machinery which 
saws the big blocks of stone into smaller 
blocks, slabs, etc. Great gangsaws are used 





THE NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK, CON- 
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sawing half an inch or 
more an hour. 

Allof thismachinery 
constructed for the 
roughing out of marble 
is on a massive scale. 
Besides the gang-saws 
are tremendous turn- 
ing lathes. Fifteen and 
twenty-ton blocks of 
marble are hoisted on to these lathes by 
the big cranes and they are then turned 
in the same way that wood is turned. It 
is really remarkable how rapidly the 
big blocks are turned and roughened into 
circular form for columns and _ pillars, 
one man being able to accomplish this 
preliminary work in a day or two, after 
which, the roughened* column is sent 
on to the finishing mills for the smooth- 
ing, rubbing, polishing, fluting, etc. 

To return for a moment to the considera- 
tion of the Georgia marble itself, among the 
leading features of its composition which 
give it such recognized advantages over other 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE MEMORIAL, VICKSBURG, 
MISS. EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR FURNISHED IN 
GEORGIA MARBLE BY GEO. B. SICKELS & CO., TATE, 
GA. 


marbles are its crystalline formation and 
wonderful density which make it absolutely 
impervious to liquids. Here is a test that 
any one canapply. Carefully weigh a piece, 
submerge it in water for days and the weight 
will not increase a grain. Apply the same 
test to any other marble or building stone 
and the increase in weight will average from 
one to twenty-five per cent. It is an undis- 
puted and conceded fact that any stone or 
other material that will absorb water will 
disintegrate and decay and it becomes 
simply a question of time when its strength 
and substance will be gone. 

While Georgia marble has so many won- 
derful beauties which commend it to the 
layman, it possesses qualities according 
to the most careful tests and analyses of 
recognized experts which recommend it 
far more on account of its remarkable 
properties than its beauty to the techni- 
cal artisan or the experienced artificer. 
Some of these analyses are sure to prove 
profitably interesting to all architects and 
builders although the superior merits of 
Georgia marble are now so generally con- 
ceded that these peculiar properties are 
widely known and recognized. 

Georgia marble is the nearest to purity in 
its cherhical properties of any of the marbles 
in use for general purposes, as the following 
analysis will show: 


No. 272 Chicago, October 20, 1886. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CoO., 
Dear Sirs: I have analyzed the sample of 
Georgia Crystalline Marble received from you and 
find it contains as follows: 
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Per cent. 
Carbonateor Tame . . . . s+ = «= OFF 32 
Carbonate of Magnesia . . . . . . 1.60 
Ramee Sa) sh SP ee -62 
InoneProtoxide. «. . < .0 <. ws = .26 
AlammumOxde< << . 2. 2. . = +25 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. JACKSON, 
Assayer and Chemist. 


TEST REPORTS OF ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT, U.S. A. 


The following test of strength from the 
highest authority in the United States speaks 
for itself, tells the entire story and leaves 
little or nothing to be added in the way of 
comment: 


MDronance Department, A. S. A, 





Report of Mechanical Tests made with the U.S. 
Testing Machine, Capacity 800,000 Pounds, at 
Waterton Arsenal, Mass., Septeniber 18, 1886, for 
The Georgia Marble Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TESTS BY COMPRESSION THREE CUBES OF MARBLE 








| TRC, ULTIMATE 
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4337| Cherokee |6”.04 |6”.01 6.00 36.04 395,800 | 10,976 
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PYRAMIDAL FRACTURES 
MARCUS W. LYON, 
Correct: Capt. Ord. Dept. U. S. A. 
J. E. HOWARD. 


In temporary command. 





CORCORAN ART GALLERIES, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
BUILT ENTIRELY OF MARBLE FROM GEORGIA 
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This immense strength can only be ap- 
preciated by comparison. Steam boilers are 
tested by hydraulic pressure from 180 to 240 
pounds per square inch. All the ordinary 
building stones will crush at a pressure of 
from 3,000 to 8,000 pounds per square inch, 
while very few of the best granites stand 
the pressure shown in the test of Georgia 
marble. A single column twelve feet high 
and two feet in diameter would support the 
entire weight of a large building, and would 
continue to support it a thousand years after 
iron or granite columns had gone to decay. 


MAMMOTH PLANTS FOR FINISHING 
GEORGIA MARBLE 


Once the beautiful Georgia marble is quar- 
ried, the material is sent to the big 
finishing mills for completion. Among 
these, the George B. Sickels Marble Com- 
pany, located at Tate, Ga., and the Blue 
Ridge Marble Co., at Nelson, Ga., receive 
very large amounts of the rough material. 
Here it is turned and 
finished and prepared for 
all kinds of commercial and 
art purposes. The George 
B. Sickels Co., is one of 
the oldest and best known 
plants in Georgia. Its 
officers are among the best 
known marble men in the 
South. Col. Sam Tate is 
president; L. E. Tate, vice- 
president; J. M. Eaton, 
secretary and treasurer and 
Walter Tate, general man- 
ager. Mr. William Jessup 
is also prominently con- 
nected with this firm as 
head draughtsman and 
manager of the engineering 
department. Directly ad- 
joining the Georgia Marble 
Co. its equipment is abso- 
lutely modern and the fa- 
cilities such as provide for 
the turning out of every kind of work from 
the smallest to the largest. A specialty 
of interior decorative work is made by 
this firm and as a result, some of the very 
finest work throughout the entire country 
has been finished by them. One of the 
latest contracts of this company which has 
attracted wide attention, is the decorative 





CENTURY BUILDING, ATLANTA 


work on the Illinois State Memorial at Vicks- 
burg. On the very top of this Memorial is 
an immense eagle cut from Georgia marble 
by this company which is conceded to be one 
of the handsomest and most artistic pieces of 
work ever turned out anywhere. The per- 
fection and beauty of the work of this firm 
has so increased the demand for its products 
that additions to the plant have been neces- 
sitated again and again to meet the growth 
of business. 

While examples of the work of the Geo. 
B. Sickles Marble Co. are to be found in all 
of the great cities of the country and many 
of the smaller places, among the contracts 
just completed and now under course of con- 
struction by this Tate plant are the following: 


Illinois State Memorial ($225,000), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Exterior and Interior State Capitol at Montgomery, Ala 
New Y. M. C. A., Montgomery, Ala. 
Interior finish, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Interior finish main entrance, State Czc~itol, Little Rock, Ark. 
Saunders Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 5 
Sanguinet apartment house, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Interior finish, Huntington County Court House, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 
Interior fiuish, Richmond Telephone Building, Richmond, Va. 
Interior finish, Carolina Trust Build- 
ing, Columbia, S.C. 
Eight elaborate arches for rotunda in 
Capitol building, Frankfort, Ky. 
The Blue Ridge Marble 
Company, located at 
Nelson, Ga., close by, is 
one of the very best known 
concerns in Georgia. As 
manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in exterior, 
interior and monumental 
work they have estab- 
lisned a reputation which 
has made the company as 
well as the work justly 
famous throughout the 
United States. To enumer- 
ate their many contracts 
would be to mention a list 
of many of the very best- 
known and _ handsomest 
buildings and monuments 
in the country. The 
present plant covers a very 
large area and includes all of the latest and 
largest tools and implements needed for 
the finishing of all kinds and grades of work. 
The present officers of the Blue Ridge 
Marble Company have done much to make 
it one of the largest and leading plants of tue 
South and the entire country. Colonel Sam 
Tate, heads the firm as president. Alex 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL MARBLE DEPOSITS 1N THE 


Anderson, prominent and well-known in 
New York commercial circles, is first vice- 
president. and gencral manager; Harry H. 
Miles as second vice-president, has charge 
of the draughting department. Charles F. 
Bane the treasurer and G. M. Atherton, the 
secretary, have charge of the monumental 
department. 

Interesting as is the process of quarrying 
this Georgia marble, the finishing processes 
and the chiseling and turning of the big 
blocks into the most beautiful columns, 
cornices and completed designs of every 
kind are equally as interesting. Modern 
inventions have quite done away with some 
of the slow, old fashioned methods and the 
very finest of work can now be done in 
a much shorter time by means of the 
machinery and implements such as are 
found in these big plants. Here are many 
more of the toothless gang-saws, turning 
lathes, large and small, where the big blocks 
are turned into magnificent columns, polish- 
ing lathes and rubbing beds. These rub- 
bing beds consist of rapidly revolving disks 
of steel. Water and sand are poured on 
these disks and in this way the surfaces of the 
marble blocks are worn perfectly smooth and 
ready for polishing. One of the most inter- 
esting of these implements is the busy little 
pneumatic tools. By means of the rapidly 
revolving chisels and tools, the rough stone 
is chiseled and chipped away by the artisan 
to meet the requirements of the particular 
design in hand in an almost incredibly short 
time. 

Some of the buildings that have helped 
make the reputation of the Blue Ridge 
Marble Co., of Nelson, Ga.: 


ae ag hee: Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 
ct ‘Baildine Atlanta, Ga. 
Shenandoah Valley National Bank, Winchesier, Va. 
Early County Court House, Blakely, Ga. 
Northwestern National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Interior Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hotel Dieu, Chicago, Ill 
Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., interior. 
Girard Trust Co. Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metropol National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, Can. 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Can. 
Frear Building, Troy, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 
Germania Bank, Savannah, Ga. 
Baptist Church, Marietta, Ga. 
St. Cecelia’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


While much has been said of Georgia 
marble as a building stone, it is also popular 
as a monumental stone and for all kinds of 
cemetery work. Those special qualities 
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ST. CECELIA’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


which make this marble the superior of all 
others as a construction material also apply 
to its recognized position as the best and most 
beautiful material for the marking of graves. 
It is most fitting that such material used 
should be of a kind and substance as will 
stand the ravages of time for many gener- 
ations. Not only does this stone outlast all 
others but it also retains its natural beauty 
of coloring and is not stained and dis- 
colored by the most rigorous changes of 
climate. 

The prices of this remarkable stone not 
only come within the reach of all but the 
small stones possess exactly the same 
qualities, so far as beauty and durability 
are concerned, as do the more pretentious 
monuments. So it is that the one who 
marks the last resting place of some loved 
relative or friend with a piece of this Georgia 
marble has the satisfaction of knowing that 
it will be both a constant source of grati- 
fication during the present generation 
and stand, a perfectly preserved “silent 
sentinel of stone,” for many generations to 
come. 

We have gone to some length to give you 
an idea of what Georgia marble is. To all 
those interested-we want to send an attractive 
booklet which we have recently gotten up, 
showing in colors the effects of this beautiful 
stone, also views of how it is quarried, 
finished and shipped. We shall be pleased 
to send this booklet upon request. Address 
Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga, 
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WILMINGTON AND ITS LEADERS 


A SHINING AND PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN SEAPORT 
AND SOME OF THE MEN WHO ARE BUILDING IT 


OME 
cities 
are 


charming as 
places of 
residence, 
but hope- 
lessly lack- 
ing in busi- 
ness oppor- 
tunities. 
Other cities 
have many 
attractions 
asa field for 
money mak- 
ing, but do 
not appeal 
to a man of 
taste as a place for making a home and 
therefore making a life. 

Wilmington, the chief seaport and the 
chief city of North Carolina, is a city which , 
is equally inviting to the business maker and 
the home maker. Here lingers yet the 
beauty of the old South, combined with a 
modern and aggressive business spirit. Here 
one finds in the offices the energy and enter- 
prise of the 20th century, and in the homes a 
certain stateliness and charm which seems 
to belong to older days. 

Mr. Clarence H. Poe, who writes the? 
story of North Carolina’s recent progress in 
this number of the WoRLD’s Work, made a 
tour of all the leading North Carolina towns 
early last spring. On his return to Raleigh, 
being interviewed by the News and Observer 
he declared: “Nothing on my whole trip 
impressed me more than the splendid spirit 
of progress shown by Wilmington. I had 
not visited the city for several years, and the 
change—in the beauty of the residence 
section, in the development of an aggressive 
commercial spirit—was much greater than 
I was prepared for.” 

Definite figures back up this general state- 
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ment of Mr. Poe’s. No better indication of 
a city’s growth can be found than in the 
growth of postal receipts and in value of 
buildings erected. In 1903 Wilmington’s 
postal receipts were $63,151; in 1904, 
$69,311; in 1905, $81,788; in 1906, $89,957 
—a total increase of 42 per cent. in four 
years. The expenditure for new buildings 
for 1903 was $249,000: 1904, $331,000; 
and 1906, $775,000. Within the last year, 
moreover, the total resources of the Wil- 
mington banks have increased nearly a 
million and a half dollars, or nearly 15 
per cent. 

Wilmington is indeed a favored city. Its 
nearness to the sea gives it a climate almost 
unsurpassed, not so enervating as that of 
cities further south, and yet tempered from 
all extremes of heat and cold by the balmy 
breezes of the nearby Atlantic. No less 
important than the delightful climate result- 
ing from its nearness to the sea, are Wil- 
mington’s advantages for river and ocean 


é ° . 
transportation. Two regular lines of steam- 


ships put it into quick communication with 
all the leading parts of both old and new 
worlds. Steamboat lines also keep it in 
close communication with all the leading 
Southern ports. Situated at a focal point of 
three great railway systems, it is also seen to 
have facilities for railroad transportation no 
less superb than its facilities for water 
transportation. Another great advantage 
is found in the fact that Wilmington is 
situated in the heart of a fertile and pros- 
perous agricultural section. The lumbering 
industries of the adjacent country are of 
immense value; it is in the midst of the 
greatest trucking section of America, and 
the nearby counties of North and South 
Carolina not only contain some of the finest 
cotton lands in the South, but hold the 
world’s record for the greatest yield of corn 
ever made on an acre of land. With this 
and many other advantages, Wilmington 
offers a peculiarly inviting field to the investor 
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WILMINGTON 


and the home seeker, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city has prepared attractive 
literature for free distribution. Inquiries sent 
to Mr. James Kyle, Secretary, wil have 
prompt attention. 


SOME OF WILMINGTON’S LEADERS 


In this connection, however, we think it 
very appropriate that some mention shall 
be made of a few of the men to whom Wil- 
mington’s progress is largely due. Perhaps 
no class of Wilmington’s citizens is more 
alert than its merchants, and to this class 
belongs its new mayor, Mr. William E. 
Springer. Mr. Springer is the senior member 
of the firm of W. E. Springer & Co., and is 
also President of the Eastern Carolina Truck- 
ing and Fruit Growers’ Association, being 
himself one of the largest truck growers in 
the state. Another very successful and pro- 
gressive merchant is Mr. D. L. Gore, head of 
the firm of D. L. Gore & Co., and one of the 
leading cotton manufacturers of the South. 
Mr. Gore is regarded as one of the safest and 
most trustworthy business men of the state, 
and his company has a large trade through- 
out eastern North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Its location making it a natural 
jobbing centre, it is not strange that so many 
of Wilmington’s leaders are found in the 
ranks of its wholesale grocers. One of these 
is Mr. W. B. Cooper, whose business was 
started in 1894 and has now grown to very 
considerable proportions, the progress of 
his business being due to Mr. 

Cooper’s own character and 

enterprise. At the head of the 

Worth Co., wholesale grocers, | 

is Mr. B. G. Worth, who at the | 
age of 80, is one of the clearest- 
headed and most trusted men 
in the state, while Mr. C. 
W. Worth, who shares the 
sturdy qualities for which the 
venerable head of the com- 
pany is noted, acts as manager. 
Still another wholesale grocer 
whose name should not be 
forgotten is Mr. S. P. McNair, 
who is just~ending a quarter 
of a century of successful busi- 
ness; and the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
J. A. Taylor, as is quite fitting 
is also President of the Whole- 


AND 


ITS LEADERS 


sale Grocers’ Association of Wilmington. 
Two hardware firms whose aggressiveness 
is also contributing not a little to Wilming- 
ton’s development are the N. Jacobi Co., 
and Messrs. J. W. Murchison & Co. A 
new corporation which is growing rapidly 
is the firm of C. P. Bolles & Co., dealers 
in investments and securities. 

A chief industry in Wilmington, however, 
is its cotton export trade, and the pioneer 
company here is Alexander Sprunt & Co., 
who probably handle from 225,000 to 250,000 
bales annually—about $25,000,000 worth; 
though the magnitude of the business is best 
appreciated by seeing four or five steamers 
loading at the Sprunts’ wharves, and 1,100 
men at work as stevedores, laborers and 
sailor men. 

And where the cotton industry is so im- 
portant the cotton seed industry, of course, 
cannot be neglected. As President of the 
Universal Oil & Fertilizer Company, Mr. 
W. E. Worth, who is also interested in other 
enterprises, is marketing a new feed for 
cattle and other stock, manufactured from 
the cotton seed, and it is thought that the 
company will develop quite an extensive 
business. 

As has already been indicated, these are 
only a few of of Wilmington’s aggressive 
business men. Any inquiries addressed to 
them or to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce will bring full information con- 
cerning this growing Southern seaport. 
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NEW UNION DEPOT AT GOLDSBORO 





GOLDSBORO, THE GATE CITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


WITH A LASTING PROSPERITY BUILT UPON DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING, DIVERSIFIED MANUFACTURES, AND OPPORTUN- 


ITIES FOR PEOPLE FROM ANY 


OLDSBORO, the Gate City of East- 
(5 ern North Carolina, is in the most 
fertile and favored section of the 

South. It is the county seat of Wayne 
County, and a railroad centre of great im- 
portance. It is on the main line of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, one of the great north 
and south systems, and it is the terminus 
of the North Carolina division of the South- 
em Railway, the other. Besides these it 
has the service of the Norfolk & Southern 
direct to the sea at Moorehead City, N. C., 
and Norfolk, Va. It is an ideal location for 
factories. Already there are four brick- 
yards there turning out about 15,000,000 
brick a year; a carriage factory, two fertil- 
izer plants, and a mattress manufactory. 
Within its limits are cotton factories, lum- 
ber and shingle mills, and a rice mill 
which turns out 3,750,000 pounds of cleaned 
rice a year. The diversity of the products 
of Goldsboro means financial stability. In 
a town that manufactures only cotton, for 
example, a bad cotton year will affect the 
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whole town and its standard of living. In 
Goldsboro it may be a bad year for any one 
product, or two or three, and yet the city 
goes on as usual. The other activities are 
prosperous. Their money goes to the city 
banks, credit is still good. There is no 
panic, no hardship. All this makes Golds- 
boro an ideal place for business. As a place 
for residential abode, it has an atmosphere 
as salubrious and a climate as benignant 
as to be found anywhere in the world. In 
fact, its climatic conditions are strikingly 
sui generis, being attributable to the pre- 
vailing air currents peculiar to the Gulf 
Stream, that makes its great “Elbow Bend” 
directly off our coast, in an air line from 
this city. 

Goldsboro has a population of ten 
thousand, and the lowest death-rate on 
record. It has all modern city conven- 
iences, such as waterworks, sewerage, and 
electric lights—all owned and operated by 
the city at a minimum charge to the con- 
sumer: telephone—city, rural and _long- 
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GOLDSBORO, THE GATE CITY 


distance, while its fortuitous location for 
natural surface drainage renders it remark- 
ably dry and healthy and immune from 
contagious diseases. 

In educational facilities, Goldsboro’s Pub- 
lic Schools have the prestige of recognized 
superiority, and bear the indorsement of 
Dr. Mayo of Boston, and Dr. Curry of 
Virginia, as being “unsurpassed from Maine 
to Mexico.” This of the city schools; 
while the county of Wayne leads the State 
in the excellence of its village and rural free 
schools, and circulating libraries. 

Goldsboro is the banking town, also, of 
the great truck-growing territory of which 
Wayne County is the centre, and the market 
town of the farmers for their cotton, tobacco 
and other produce for many miles around. 

The soil and climate of Eastern North 
Carolina, of which Goldsboro is the gate- 
way and railroad cross roads, are adapted 
to the cultivation of almost every kind of 
crops, the year round, and this section is the 
exclusive habitat of the superb and unap- 
proachable scuppernong grape, the wine 
of which has a peculiarly delicate and de- 
licious flavor, not to be obtained from any 
other grape; nor can the grape be grown 
in any other section: consequently the 
possibilities of profitable grape culture in 
Eastern North Carolina are yet in their 
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infancy, and can never be developed beyond 
the constantly growing demand. 

It is not what Goldsboro offers the tourist 
to spend money for that we invite inquiry, 
but for the rare facilities afforded here for 
profitable investment in manifold avenues 
of industrial enterprise, the climatic con- 
ditions for health and long life, the educa- 
tional advantages for the fitting of youth 
for life’s possibilities, the inviting oppor- 
tunities for development that men with 
capacity love to confront and lay hold on, 
the real things, the earnest things, that make 
life worth the living, the cultured, refined, 
and moral social surroundings, character- 
istic of the South, the integrity of business 
intercourse, that is held above price, the 
assurance of which gives purpose to ambi- 
tion, reward to enterprise and enjoyment 
to success, it is for these distinctive features 
that Goldsboro has come to be recognized 
as the best town in the State. And when 
the inland waterway along the Carolina 
Sounds is finished the Gate City will have 
an even brighter prospect than that which 
present conditions assure. 

All communications asking for specific 
information, whether for farms, city homes 
or manufacturing data, addressed to the 
Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce, will 
receive prompt and exact response. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 


THE STORY OF WHAT ONE COMPANY HAS DONE IN PROMOTING IT 


BY 


ROGERS DICKINSON 


LITTLE way out of Milwaukee, at 

West Allis, is being built an engine 

that will do much towards driving 

Yellow Jack permanently from New Or- 

leans, and making it one of the most sanitary 

of American cities. The pumping engines 

that will supply the Crescent City with pure 

and abundant water, and displace the 

yellow and malarial mosquito breeding 

cisterns, are under construction at the 
Allis-Chalmers Works. 

As a pumping engine of this type is fifty 
feet high and too men can stand in its gal- 
leries, a plant big enough to turn out such en- 
gines must be enormous. The Allis-Chalmers 
plant at West Allis 
stands on a hill over- jjgiaum 
looking the city of * 
Milwaukee. Its floor 
area is 344 acres. 
The smallest building 
is 600 feet long and 
the. largest 1,500. 
Twelve miles of rail- 
roadtracksrunthrough 
and between the build- 
ings and 10,000 horse- 
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by this great institution. The list of pro- 
ducts of the Allis-Chalmers Company is as 
long as your arm, but the following will 
give an idea of the variety and scope: 

Air Brakes Flour Mill Machinery 
Corliss Engines Mining Machinery 


Chilled Rolls Dredges 
Crushing Machinery Hydraulic Machinery 
Hoisting Engines Gas Engines 


Pumping Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 
Turbines, Water 
Sugar Machinery 


Rolling Mill Engines 
Electric Motors 
Turbines, Steam 
Electric Generators 
Sawmill Machinery Steam Shovels 
Air Compressors Blowing Engines 
Power Transmission Machinery 

The Allis-Chalmers Company is equipped 
and organized to do the engineering and 
supply all the machin- 
ery necessary for city 
water systems, large 
or small, electric light 
plants to be run by 
water power, gas or 
steam, electric street 
railway systems, flour 
mills, mines, cement 
mills, sawmills, rolling 
mills and a hundred 
other kinds of manu- 


power is required to ERECTING SHOP OF THE ALLIS-CHALMERS ComPANY facturing plants. 


move the machinery. 
The foundry is capable of melting and casting 
520 tons daily, and frequently 400 tons 
of metal are cast into engine frames, cylin- 
ders, fly-wheels or pumps in a single 
working day. 

The West Allis Works is the largest of 
seven plants, two other factories being 
located at Milwaukee, two in Chicago, others 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. This company is the largest builder 
of prime movers in the world—steam, recipro- 
cating and turbine engines, hydraulic turbines, 
gas engines and electric generators and mo- 
tors being produced in the Allis-Chal- 
mers plants. A great deal of the machinery 
which requires power is also manufactured 


Interested in Southern Cotton Mills? 


This room is nearly 1500 feet long 


Theconvenienceand 
economy of placing the contract for the 
entire plant in the hands of one respon- 
sible concern is evident. 

As is well known, rice must be grown in 
moist soil, in standing water, in fact, and as 
the grain increases in height the water must 
be raised until the field is covered to the 
depth of three or four inches. In the com- 
paratively arid country of Southeastern 
Texas and Southwestern Louisiana, Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal pumps have been in- 
stalled which pump water from a nearby 
stream into the rice fields just as it is needed. 
When the grain is ready to be harvested 
the water is allowed to recede and the crop 
is cut from dry ground in the same manner 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 


as wheat. Thus a crop requiring moist 
culture is grown in a dry country and a high- 
grade grain formerly imported from foreign 
lands is produced at home. The pumps, 
engines, and entire equipment for this new 
development of the South are made in 
Milwaukee; each pump has a capacity of 
50,500,000 gallons of water in twenty- 
four hours and an immense acreage is kept 
covered. 

The great growth in manufacturing has 
made the development of water-power in 
the South of the utmost importance; with 
this development the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany has had much to do. In the Piedmont 
Region of South Carolina the Catawba 
River has been harnessed and six 5,200 
horse-power Allis-Chalmers twin turbines 
have been installed which will distribute 
electrical power over an area 60 miles wide 
by 160 miles long. This is but one of several 
water-power installations by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company in this rapidly progressing 
region. 

The city of Jacksonville is being lighted 
by Allis-Chalmers steam turbines built in 
Milwaukee, and the electrical machinery 
was furnished by the same company. The 
turbine is the most modern of prime movers 
and is specially adapted to the generation 
of electricity, because of its high speed, 
economy and compactness. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company sold tur- 
bines to a total of 39,875 horse-power last 
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THE ALLIS-CHALMERS PLANT AT MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


year, and the demand is increasing rapidly. 

Practically the entire equipment of one 
of the most important phosphate plants in 
the South was furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. Steam shovel, dredge, 
dryers, electric generators for power and the 
conveyors are all of Allis-Chalmers manu- 
facture. 

The New Orleans water system already 
mentioned is one of the most important 
undertakings in the South. 

The water is to be taken from the Missis- 
sippi River and by a filtering process made 
clear and perfectly pure. The pumps that 
are ordered of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
will have a capacity of 80 million gallons 
every 24 hours, a supply sufficient for New 
Orleans for many years to come. The en- 
tire pumping equipment will be furnished 
by this company. 

Only these examples of Allis-Chalmers 
Southern development are given here, but 
the list might be continued almost indefinitely. 

The sawmills, for instance, can be num- 
bered by scores throughout the timbered 
section of the South. 

An exhibit has been established in the 
Machinery Building at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition which speaks for itself. There fuller 


and detailed information will be given or at 
any one of the 37 branch offices in the chief 
cities throughout the country and abroad. 
The general offices of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company are at Milwaukee. 
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A HUNDRED-ACRE SOUTH CAROLINA CORN FIELD 
This state*has held world’s record for yield per acre since 1856, capturing first prize a second time in 1906 contest 





“THE GARDEN COUNTRY OF AMERICA” 


THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


O those seeking homes in the south, 
South Carolina offers advantages of 
soil and climate that are unequaled in 

this country. The marvelous development of 
the manufacturing interests since 1884, which 
has gone to such an extent that this State 
to-day stands second in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, has resulted in withdrawing 
from the fertile fields thousands of tenant 
and small white farmers. The State has 
now determined to restore her agricultural 
prestige to the imperial position it occupied 
a half-century ago, and is issuing an invita- 
tion to the good people of this and other 
countries to come in and reap the harvest 
that awaits them. 

This State has at present over thirteen 
million acres of available lands, capable of 
the highest development agriculturally, of- 
fered at moderate figures; and the State 
Government, without fee, endeavors to aid 
all settlers to successfully establish them- 
selves. The State is now endeavoring to 
build up the trucking industry, South Caro- 
lina being, with rare railroad facilities, al- 
most in the suburbs of the great markets of 
the East. The State is also looking to the 
fullest development ef the splendid water 
powers and rare mineral resources. 

The official statement of the Bureau of 
Labor shows that the cost of living in South 
Carolina is cheaper than in any other state 
in the Union. South Carolina’s annual per 
capita expenditure for clothing is $33.87, as 
against an average of the entire country of 


$95.00. The average amount expended for 
food is $312.92, and the lowest, $156.15, in 
South Carolina. 

South Carolina climate is unsurpassed in 
America. Its mean annual temperature is 
63°: Spring 63°, Summer 79°, Autumn 65°, 
Winter 46°. 

Whipple Bros., natives of Rhode Island, 
at Beaufort, in 1906, planted thirty-six 
acres in radishes; took off crop and 
planted again in radishes, realizing $10,000 
net from two crops that year. They planted 
the same ground in beets; took off a good 
crop and followed this with cucumbers, 
making a good yield. After cucumbers, 
corn was planted, making over fifty bushels 
to the acre. Five (5) crops on the same 
ground, in the same year, in rotation, were 
gathered. 

For diversity, quantity and quality of 
products the Southern States are unsur- 
passed. Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, after touring the South, said: ‘‘ No 
section of the world offers such inducements 
for diversified farming.” 

This department promptly answers all in- 
quiries as to lands and all resources, in fact 
anything the intending settler or investor 
desires information upon, and is ready at 
all times to furnish printed matter dealing 
with any particular subject. Such inquir- 
ies are invited. 

State Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Immigration, Columbia, S. C., 
U.S.A. E. J. WATSON, Commissioner. 


If you wish to know about truck farming in the south, to write the Readers’ Service 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN BANKING 


GEORGE J. BAILEY 


the forward step and the future possi- 

bilities of one of the integral sections of 
our country, so the twentieth century idea of 
banking by mail stands for all that is pro- 
gressive and safe in this era of vexing money 
problems and troubles. 

What is this plan, one may well ask? 
And why does it involve questions which 
demand the serious consideration of every 
savings bank depositor in the United States 
no matter how large or how small his indi- 
vidual account may be? 

Answers to these questions combine to 
form a story of intense interest to all people 
who are looking for a safe investment of 
their funds, a story which incidentally hinges 
on the remarkable industrial development 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

About twelve years ago, in this city of 
Cleveland, was founded The Cleveland 
Trust Company, a savings bank which 
to-day can look back upon a growth more 
remarkable perhaps than that of any other 
banking institution ever organized. This 
bank was established by a number of 
Cleveland citizens, men who had _ been 
notably successful in their own commercial 
enterprises, and who, as events proved, were 
not governed by existing traditions where 
those traditions lacked good sound business 
reasons to justify them. 

These men, in founding The Cleveland 
Trust Company, decided to break away 
from all false banking ethics and advertise 
for deposits by mail, upon which they would 
pay 4%, no matter from what section of the 
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world these deposits might come. Many 
people wondered why banks in other large 
cities did not pay 4%, when they heard that 
Cleveland savings banks had paid this rate 
for over sixty-five years. 

The basis of this 4 per cent. interest rests 
on a foundation which has been laid upon 
the industrial development and prominence 
of the city of Cleveland. Cleveland is the 
centre of one of the greatest industrial dis- 
tricts in the world, and her banks are 
enabled to invest their money in enterprises 
whose best guarantee of safety is the large 
amount of capital behind them—operations 
in coal, iron, Great Lakes shipping and 
manufacturing which pay large profits and 
do not keep money tied up for great lengths 
of time. 

Backed by this tremendous industrial 
development, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany is in a position to pay 4% interest 
on all savings deposits, with absolute safety 
and security to the funds of the depositor. 

The best proof of the success of the 
banking-by-mail plan is found in the his- 
tory of the bank. From a modest capital 
and a few hundred depositors, this bank 
has grown in a little more than a single 
decade to an institution with five million 
dollars capital and surplus, and twenty-five 
million dollars deposits, with sevenfy thou- 
sand depositors, and a present average growth 
of over one thousand depositors a month. 

If you would read a book of absorbing 
interest and profit as well, send to The 
Cleveland Trust Company for their beautifui 
booklet, ‘““History of Banking by Mail.” 
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IN NATURE’S GARDEN SPOT 





NATURE’S GARDEN SPOT 


HE South offers any man whether of 

small or large means an opportunity 

to make an income or evena fortune 
in the most independent way there is—from 
the soil. The Garden Spot of the Nation is 
the eastern sections of Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia, Florida and central Alabama. 
In those six states there are now fewer 
people than there are within a thirty mile 
radius of the City Hall of New York. Yet 
last year these people shipped by the Atlantic 
Coast Line 30,000 carloads of cotton, 3,500 
cars of tobacco, 2,500 cars of strawberries, 
700 cars of peaches, 7,000 cars of oranges 
and citrus fruits and 3,300 cars of other 
fruit. There were 6,725 carloads of can- 
taloupes and watermelons, and the vegetables 
would -make a solid train of 13,250 cars, 150 
miles long. As an agricultural section it 
has no equal in the United States. Why 
then, you ask, is the population so small in 
comparison with other parts of the country ? 
“Slavery, the war, and Reconstruction” is 
the answer. All these are now past. The 
artificial barriers to progress are destroyed. 
The people who are there and the increasing 
number of people who are going there are 
getting rich in developing its great natural 
values. Take the town of Chadbourn, N.C., 
as an example. 

The years of 1893-94-95 were most dis- 
astrous to the small Northwestern wheat 
farmers and many of them failed. At 
this opportune time Chadbourn began to 
advertise land in a kindly climate at $5 
an acre. Jn 1895 an excursion train from 
the West went to the place. The land 


at Chadbourn had not even been cleared. 
This did not look encouraging to men from 
prairie farms but some of them stayed and 
went to work. During the next few years 
the woods gradually gave way to agriculture 
and the numbers of the colony slowly grew. 
In 1896 Mr. J. A. Brown grew the first crop 
of strawberries as an experiment. They 
proved so profitable that almost every one 
in the neighborhood planted strawberries 
the next year. To-day Chadbourn claims 
the honor of being the largest shipping point 
of strawberries in the world. The Atlantic 
Coast Line hauls 2,000 refrigerator cars of 
berries from there every year, which is 
equivalent to a train between fifteen and 
sixteen miles long. During the last five 
years it is estimated that 830,000 crates of 
32 quarts each valued at about 2} million 
dollars, besides 4 a million worth of dew- 
berries potatoes etc., were shipped from 
Chadbourn. There are now 3,500 acres of 
strawberries there. “The average net profit 
is $200 an acre. The expense of cultivation 
is about $125 and the gross profit about 
$325. Yet fifteen years ago that land sold 
for 60 cents an acre. It was sold to the 
excursionists twelve years ago at $5. Now 
it is worth fifteen or twenty times that amount. 

At the end of the last berry season the 
National Bank of Chadbourn opened its 
doors and within sixty days $89,000 was 
deposited by the strawberry growers in spite 
of the fact that they were all buying more 
land. There are thousands of places along 
the Atlantic Coast Line where the history 
of Chadbourn can be repeated. 
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NATURE’S GARDEN SPOT 


Along the Coast Line in Florida a similar 
thing has happened. Florida used to pro- 
duce no celery at all. This year 1,500 
carloads were marketed. The climate and 
soil are exactly suited to its culture. 
The average gross profit of celery grow- 
ing in Florida was more than $1,250 
an acre which means a net profit of between 
$800 and $900 an acre a year. Nor does 
any one have to endanger their health to 
make this profit, for the death rate in Florida 
is now lower than that of New York 
or Massachusetts. The strawberries at 
Chadbourn, and the celery in Florida are 
merely used as examples. Youngs Island, 
S. C., is noted for its cabbage. About 2,500 
cars are shipped from this point annually, 
besides 800 cars of potatoes and cucumbers. 
There are opportunities extending from South 
Florida to Virginia with pineapples, grape 
fruit, peaches, cabbages, dewberries, grapes 
or almost any other fruit or truck crop. 

Yet so far no mention has been made 
of the principal money crop. 

It costs $25 a year to cultivate an acre of 
cotton. Poor farmers can raise 250 pounds 
to an acre which with the seed is worth at 
least $32 or a profit or $7 an acre. A good 
farmer will make a bale (500 Ibs.) to an acre 
or a profit or nearly $40 an acre and many 
make 14 bales to an acre, or about $65 
(allowing for increased cost of good cultiva- 
tion), an acre profit. Compare this with 
the profits from wheat growing and remem- 
ber that because there is more land than 
population you can buy the land for from 
$7 to $40 an acre. As one farmer said: 
“The most shiftless Negro can make a living 
growing cotton. There is no reason why 
an intelligent white man should not get rich 
at it.’ And they do. There are more 
wealthy farmers in the Bennettsville, S. C., 
cotton district than in any other purely 
farming community of that size in the 
country. 

Since the Coast Line States are in the 
cotton belt it will surprise many people to 
know that these six states grew 198,337,479 
bushels of corn last year; that the largest 
yield of corn ever harvested from one acre, 
242 bushels came from a farm in South 
Carolina and that the national corn grow- 
ing contest last year was won by a South 
Carolina farmer. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Statcs produced 


16,362,870 bushels of oats and 1,114,385 tons 
of hay in spite of the fact that the open 
winters in the South give a much longer 
grazing season, so that the farmer only uses 
a small percentage of his foodstuffs to carry 
his stock through the winter. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of 
the agricultural resources of this country, 
in this brief description but these facts give 
a hint at the possibilities. The best plan 
is to go over the ground yourself, talk 
to the people who are prospering there now, 
and get the opinions of the state and federal 
government agricultural experts. 

The future of this great region depends 
in a great measure on the number of people 
who seek homes within its borders and the 
prosperity and happiness of thousands upon 
thousands of people depends upon their 
realization of the opportunity which awaits 
them. 

The Florida Coast resorts are as much a 
part of the gayety of the nation as Broadway, 
New York. Ormond beach is the recog- 
nized centre of winter automobiling. But 
the famous resorts on the Coast Line make 
a story in themselves. 

There is no better hunting and fishing 
east of the Rockies than that in Florida, 
and cruising off the Florida keys is the 
best cruising on the Atlantic Coast. But 
the hotels are the great attraction where 
every convenience known to man’s ingenuity 
is superimposed on the best combination 
of winter scenery, climate, air, sunshine and 
temperature that nature has _ bestowed 
upon the American continent. 

Along the 4,333 miles of Atlantic Coast 
Line track from Richmond and Norfolk to 
the Gulf of Mexico and the South are the 
greatest opportunities for a man of small 
means to build up a fortune and for men of 
all degrees of prosperity to enjoy themselves 
that can be found in America. Whether it 
is on a matter of business or pleasure or 
for pure curiosity write to W. J. Craig, 
Passenger Traffic Manager at Wilmington, 
N. C., and he will be glad to give you a 
clear, honest and thorough report on any- 
thing within the territory of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, ‘“The Nation’s Garden Spot.” 

But if possible visit the Jamestown 
Exposition and then go through the rich 
Atlantic Coast Line States and behold the 
opportunities — Seeing brings conviction. 
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DURHAM TOBACCO IS MADE 








X53 E BUT  Sageermnas caused 

vA many a pipe to 

S\XC\ pull in approval 
when he made 
Zigler say in “ The 
Captive,” to the 
red-coated Eng- 
lish soldiers who 
offered him some 
smoking tobacco, 
“T thank you, but I don’t use any to- 





bacco you’d be likely to carry ‘Bull’ 
Durham? ‘Bull’ Durham! I take it all 
back, every last word. ‘Bull? Durham— 


here! If ever you strike Akron, Ohio, 
when this fool war’s over, remember 
you’ve Laughton G. Zigler in your vest 
pocket—including the city of Akron.” And 
Zigler smoked in peace while he told his 
graphic story of war. 

Down on the South African veldt, as in 
all other parts of the world during the past 
generation, the smoke of “Bull” Durham has 
been precious to the sight and smell and to 
the rest of the five senses, too, of all men who 
find solace in my Lady Nicotine. Very 
likely young Zigler’s father was a soldier 
in an Ohio regiment of Sherman’s army 
and the son’s fondness‘for the package with 
the Bull was inherited. For down in North 
Carolina they tell you to this day that the 
fame of the tobacco was borne north and 
south, to every part of America, by the 
soldiers in Johnston’s and Sherman’s armies. 
Around all the camp fires, rimmed either by 


the gray or the blue, there arose the same 
smoke of “Bull” Durham. It was one thing 
the men under different flags had in com- 
mon. And in April, ’65, when Johnston 
surrendered, four miles from Durham, his 
men and those who had served under 
Sherman bore to their homes, whether in 
Alabama or Pennsylvania, the same tobacco. 

At the time of the war the tobacco made 
from the Old Belt tobacco of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia had a local fame in North 
Carolina, about Durham, for its mellow 
blend and for its satisfying goodness as a 
“smoke.” It required merit of a high order 
to secure such fame, for “Bull” Durham first 
saw the light, in the language of the birth 
notice, in a country of seasoned smokers. 
When they sat around the taverns in Durham 
and Raleigh and Greensboro and over at 
old Salem and listened to the tales that had 
come down from the revolution, about 
King’s Mountain and Guilford Court House 
they wanted a tobacco that tasted right 
because it was right. 

To tell the story of this famous tobacco 
in war and peace one needs to go to Durham. 
Here a modern industrial city is found in 
place of the straggling town of the sixties. 

Here is the home of “ Bull” Durham, a 
great brick factory built around a quad- 
rangle, after the manner of the colleges at 
Oxford, where the brand has a wide vogue. 
To the smoker the whole building, with its 
acres of floor space would seem like a vast 
bowl of some Brobdignagian’s pipe, so 
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“BULL” 


fragrant is it of his favorite tobacco. And 
the other impression that he would have 
from the moment he entered would be 
cleanliness and yet more cleanliness. No- 
where is the tobacco handled by hand; that 
is left for the fingers of the smoker himself 
when he gathers from the pouch just the 
amount needed for his pipe. But before 
the tobacco is brought to the factory from 
long-reaching warehouses nearby, it has been 
going through a scientific process of curing. 
To begin with, it is the best grade of leaf 
from the Old Belt tobacco of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. When the stock is 
bought in the markets of these states, prin- 
cipally in Durham, Winston-Salem and 
Danville, it is brought to the “Bull”? Durham 
warehouses so that it can be cured in just 
the right way. Every May, tobacco, in 
drying, goes through a sweat which throws 
off the rankness which the natural leaf has 
when picked. In the “Bull”? Durham ware- 
houses the leaf is kept sometimes two, some- 
times three years, depending on the tobacco, 
in order to get just the right mellowing of 
age; for tobacco is much like wine in grow- 
ing better as it grows older. When the 
curing has brought the leaf to the desired 
condition it is brought to the factory. The 
right trained men who mix the tobacco in the 
proportions for the “Bull”? Durham blend 
pick it from various piles of leaf with shining 
pitchforks, just as farmers would handle 
hay. They take from one pile and then 
another and another, their practiced eyes 


DURHAM IN 


WAR AND PEACE 


and hands telling them the exact amounts, 
and place it on a canvas carrier, which is 
moving perpetually into what is called the 
breaker. Here the leaves are broken to- 
gether into a mixture of pieces four to six 
inches long. These are borne forward by 
the carrier, which is like an endless chain, 
into the drier, where the moisture is removed, 
thence to the cleaners, where every sort of 
foreign substance is taken out, leaving only 
pure tobacco, then to the cutters to be 
chopped up fine, ready for the great bins, 
a golden store of ‘Bull’ Durham. How 
Zigler’s eyes would pop out if he could be- 
hold those supernal treasure houses! These 
great bins resemble the mighty flour bins in 
the big millsat Minneapolis. From them the 
golden stream of “Bull”? Durham pours to 
the floor below where the ingenious packing 
machines weigh out and fill thousands 
upon thousands of five-cent packages, each 
containing a full ounce and many good 
smokes. In all these interesting processes 
there are skilful hands to direct but never 
to touch. Every stage of the tobacco, from 
the leaf to the package, is like a link in a 
chain, each succeeding the other with certain 
precision and all moving along by machinery. 
When the filled package drops from the ma- 
chine, like a mellow plum, it is caught in a 
mould that just fits it. Here the label is 
stamped on it, just as the yellow coin gets 
the eagle stamp at the mint, and then it 
goes forth bearing the famous Bull, known 
and honored wherever pipes are smoked. 
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FILLING BOXES TO GO ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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See the 
Jamestown 


Exposition 


from 





. % <<, Newport News, Va. 


Nearest City to 
Exposition Grounds. 


LT oO tex Qa 
gine 
IGHT in sight of the 
ay VN exposition grounds with 
. P splendid view of the great 
naval displays and nightly illuminations. 
A delightful resting place after the 
day’s sightseeing. 
Newport News is directly across the famous, historical 
Hampton Roads from the Exposition, and is quickly reached 


by steamers, which give one in crossing a fine, refreshing 
little trip in and out among the mighty battleships of the 


world’s navies. 









To get the very most out of your trip—to combine the 
delights of the great Exposition with the pleasure, com- 
fort, health and reasonable rates of one of the most 
attractive resorts on the Atlantic seaboard — you must 
stop in Newport News. 


Ten miles of water front. Finest harbor in the world. Eighteen regular 
steamship lines. Electric and steam railroads make transportation facilities 


perfect. 
Before making plans send a card asking for specific information to 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Newport News, Va. 





The Readers’ Service will aid you in planning your summer vacation trip 











